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TWO ON 
XV 


Arter this there only remained to 
be settled between them the practical 
details of the project. These were that 
he should leave home in a couple of 
days, and take lodgings either in. the 
city of Mclchester or in a convenient 
suburb of London, till a sufficient time 
should have elapsed to satisfy legal re- 
quirements ; that on a fine morning at 
the end of this time she should hie away 
to the same place, and be met at the 
station by St. Cleeve, armed with the 
marriage license; whence they should 
at once proceed to the church fixed upon 
for the ceremony, returning home inde- 
pendently in the course of the next two 
or three days. 

While these tactics were under dis- 
cussion, the two and thirty winds of 
heaven continued, 


as_ before, beat 


about the tower, though their onsets ap- 


to 


peared to be somewhat lessening in force. 
Himself now calmed and satisfied, Swith- 
in, as is the wont of humanity, took se- 
rener views of Nature’s crushing me- 
chanics without, and said, “The wind 
seems indisposed to put the tragic pe- 
riod to our hopes and fears that I spoke 
of in my momentary despair.” 

“The disposition of the wind is as 
vicious as ever,” she answered, looking 
into his face with pausing thoughts on, 


A TOWER. 


perhaps 


aps, other subjects than that dis 


cussed. “It is your mood of viewing 
it that has changed. ‘There is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes 
it:sos + 

And, as if flatly to stultify Swithin’s 
assumption, a circular hurricane, ex- 
ceeding in violence any that had pre- 
ceded. it, seized hold upon Ring’s-Hill 
Speer at that moment with the deter- 
mination The 
first sensation of a resulting catastrophe 


of: a conscious 


agent. 


was conveyed to their intelligence by 


the flapping of the candle-flame against 
the lantern-glass ; then the wind, which 
hitherto they had heard rather than felt, 
rubbed by them like a passing fugitive. 
Swithin beheld around and above him, 
in place of the concavity of the dome, 
the open heaven, with its racing clouds, 
remote horizon, and intermittent gleam 
The dome that had covered 
the tower had been whirled off bodily, 


of stars. 


and they heard it descend, crashing, upon 
the trees. 

Finding himself untouched, Swithin 
stretched out his arms towards Lady 
Constantine, whose apparel had been 
seized by the spinning air, nearly lift- 
ing her off her legs. She, too, was as 
yet unharmed. Each held the other 
for a moment, when, finding that noth- 
ing further happened, they took shelter 
in the staircase. 
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«Dearest, what an escape!” he 
still holding her. 

“ What is tl 
“ Has the wh 


“6 Th 


said, 


en extin- 
eain 


upon 


the dis- 


Sav- 
> é 
uemi- 


mn 


rhe 
od, 


st of the 


was 


which allowed 
Cpress¢ d 


‘a firm 


Xx 


| 
i 
+} 1] 
; so th aad been 
a cover trom a 


pot. 


in the midst, as it 


grotesque pur- 
omparative mild- 
this 


. i . 
advantage ol 


instruments 


ae : , eae 
eht had not yet fully 
\ 


his moment 


steps, and a 


Lady 


*4 
sald 


my room 
before leaving nd told them 
on no account 

ile Swith- 
In the gloom 


She remain 
in went down the 
he beheld Ham lil. 

“Oh, Master Swithin, can ye 
The 


1e chimley that 


come 


home ! wind have blowed down 


smoke, and the 


L 
} 
i 


don’t 


] 


“4 
and ta 


( 
gable with it ; old ancient house, 
that have been in your family so long 
as the memory of man, is bare to the 
wide world. It is a mercy that your 
grammer were not killed, sitting by the 
hearth, poor old soul, and not long to 


be with us, — for ’a’s geiting feeble on 
her pins, Mr. Swithin, as folks do. As 
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1] the 
open elements, and doing no more harm 
than the babe in 


ing one harmful word ; 


I say, ’a was all but murdered by 


the wood, nor speak- 


and smoke were blowed 
room like a chapter i 
your poor rey 

scorched 

est 


Every flitch, every ey 


ruffian, 


' 
chop 
| 
I fed 
Master Swithin, 
would come t 
thin, and 


come at once, 


“JT will, —I will. Ill follow you in 


a moment. Do you hasten back again 
and assist.” 

When Hannah d departed, 
young man ran up to Lady C 
] 
i 


the 
tantine, 
accident. 
Mrs. Mar- 
id, * I thought 


Sal 


to whom he explained the 
After sympathizing with old 
ly Constantine 


tin, La 


something would oceur to mar our 
99 
scheme! 


quite sure of th: 


“JT am not q ut yet.” 

Ona short consideration with him, she 
agreed to wait at the top of the tower 
till he could come back and inform her 
if the accident were veally so serious as 
to interfere with his plan for departure, 
I left her, 


Te then sat in 
the dark, alone, looking over 


and there she 


the para- 
pet, and straining her eyes in the direc- 
tion of the homestead. 

At first all was obscurity ; but when 
minutes 
lights began to move to and fro in the 


he had been gone about ten 


: 
ana 
shouts occasionally mingled with the 


hollow where the house stood, 
wind, which retained some violence yet, 
playing over the trees beneath her as 
on the pipes of an organ. But not a 
bough of them was visible, a cloak of 
blackness covering everything nether- 
ward; while overhead the broad winay 
sky looked down with a strange, dis- 
guised face, the three or four stars that 
alone were visible being so dissociated 
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by clouds that she knew not which they 
were. 
Under any other circumstances Lady 
Constantine might have felt a nameless 
fear in thus sitting aloft on a lonely col- 


forest groaning under her 


umn, with a 
feet, and 
its roots; but the recent passionate de- 


paleolithic dead men feeding 


cision stirred her pulses to au intensity 


beside which the ordinary tremors of 


feminine existence asserted themselves 


in vain. The apocalyptic effect of the 
was, indeed, not 
led an 
priate background to her intentions. 
After seemed to her an 
minable space of time, 
the staircase bx 
roar of the 
St. Cleeve again stood 
ease of the 


Hannah’s 


scene surrounding her 


inharmonious, and affor appro- 


what inter- 
quick steps in 
I 
came audible above the 
in a few instants 
beside her. The 


homestead 


firs, and 
Was serious. 
account had not been exag- 
gable end of 


warden 5 the 


gerated in substance: the 
the 
joists, left 


and with 


house was open to the 
vithout support, had dropped, 
the floor. By 
the help of some laborers, who lived 


Lady Constantine’s man An- 


them upper 
near, and 
thony, who was passing at the time, the 
homestead had been propped up, and 
 . for the night by some rick 
cloths; but Swithin felt 


be selfish in the 


that it would 
highest degree to leave 
two lonely old women to themselves at 
this juncture. “ In short,” 
SEU 
Mel cheste e 
haps not for another fortnight ! 
“Never mind,” heeringly. 

‘ A fortnight hence will do as well.” 
And I have these for 
tinued. ‘“ Your 
my grandmother’s, on his way back 
Warborne, where 


he concluded 
“T cannot go to stay in 
or London just how ; per- 


1.» 


she said ¢ 


you,” he con- 
man Green was passing 
from 
he had been, he says, 
for any letters that had come for you by 
the evening post. As he stayed to as- 
I told him I would 
go on to your house with the letters he 
had brought. Of course I did not tell 
him I should see you here.” 


sist the other men, 
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“ Thank Now 
I'll ret 

In descending the column her eye fell 
upon the 
letters, and 
it by the seemed 
startled, said, “ The 
ponement of our —intention must be, I 
time. I find 
month I 
ven for 


Of course not. 
urn at once.” 


you. 


of the 
1 glanced over 
light. She 


superscription of one 
she opened an 
lantern 


and, musing poste 


fear, for a long that after 


the end of this cannot leave 


home safely, « a day.” Perceiv- 


4 1 
ing that about to ask wl 


addex 


reason 


le was Ly, she 


yuble ith the 


1 
1, “I will not tr 


you w 

now; it would only 

It is only a family business, an 

be helped.” 
‘Then we cannot be married till — 

God knows when!” said Swithin } 

ly. “I cannot leave home till 


next week or two; you cannot 


home unless within thattime. So what 
are we to do?” 

“ T do not know.” 
let us be 
Don’t let a well-con- 


ear, dear one, don’t 
this! 
sidered plan be overthrown by a 


t! Here’s a remedy. 


“My d 
beaten like 
mere 
accident Do you go 
and stay the requisite time in the pari 

tead of me. 
well 


come to you, instead of 


we are to be ‘ied in, ins 
When my g 


housed, I 


you to me, as we first wee 


mari 
grandmother is again 
can 
Then it can 
be done within the tim 

and 
certain gladness of heart, 


Reluctantly, ; act : 


yet with a 
she gave way 
to his proposal that they should change 
places in the programme. ‘There was 

that she did not like in 
It seemed to her 

the i 

tending to the preliminaries. 
part to 
and was usually 


it, she 
as if she 


much 
said. were 
and at- 
It was the 
do that, in her 


taking nitiative by going 


man’s opinion, 
undertaken by him. 

“ But,” argued Swithin, “there are 
in which the woman does give the 
that is to say, 
absolutely hindered 


cases 
when 
from 
The 
seeming is nothing; I know the truth, 
and what does it matter ? 


notices, and so on; 
the 


doing so; and ours is such a case. 


man is 


You do not 
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refuse — retract your word to be my 
wife, because, to avoid a sickening de- 
lay, the formalities require you to attend 
to them in place of me?” 

She did 
short she agreed to his entreaty. 


said. In 
They 


had, in truth, gone so far in their dream 


not refuse, she 


of union that there was no drawing back 
now. Whichever of 
by circumsta 
in the enterprise, the thing must be done. 


them was forced 
‘es to be the protagonist 


Their intention to become husband and 
wife, at first halting and timorous, had 
accumulated momentum with the lapse 
of hours, till it l 
obstacle in its course. 


now bore down every 


* Since you bee me to, — since there 
is no alternative between my going and 
a long postponement,” she said, as they 
stood in the dark porch of Welland 
House before parting, — “ since [am to 
go first, and seem to be the pioneer in 
this Swithin, 


promise your Viviette, that in years to 


adventure, promise me, 


come, when perhaps you may not love 
me so warmly as you do now ” — 
“ That will never be.” 


“Well, hoping it 


posing it should, promise me 


sup- 
you 
will never reproach me as the one who 
took the initiative when it should have 
been yourself, forgetting that it was at 
your that will 
never say I showed immodest readiness 


request ; promise you 
to do so, or anything which may imply 
your obliviousness to the fact that I act 
in obedience to necessity and your ear- 
nest prayer.” 

Need it 
never to reproach her with that or any 
other thing as long as they should live? 


be said that he promised 


The few details of the reversed arrange- 
ment were soon settled, Melchester be- 
Then, 
with a warm audacity which events had 
encouraged, he pressed her to his breast, 
Hie 


returned to the homestead, there to at- 


ing the place finally decided on. 


and she silently entered the house. 


tend to the unexpected duties of repair- 
aug the havoc wrought by the gale. 


on a Tower. 


[ August, 


That night, in the solitude of her 
chamber, Lady Constantine reopened and 
read the subjoined letter, — one of those 
handed to her by St. Cleeve: — 


— Srreer, Piccani.ty, | 
October 15, 18—. 

DEAR VIVIETTE, — You will be sur- 
prised to learn that Iam in England, and 
that I am again out of harness, — unless 
you should have seen the latter in the 
papers. Rio Janeiro may do for mon- 
keys, but it won’t do for me. Ilaving 
resigned the appointment, I have re- 
turned here, as a preliminary step to 
finding another vent for my energies ; in 
other words, another milch cow for my 
sustenance. I knew nothing whatever 
of your husband’s death till two days 
ago; so that any letter from you on the 


subject, at the time it became 


known, 
must have miscarried. IJlypocrisy at 
such a moment is worse than * 
and I therefore do not condole with you, 
particularly as the event, though new 
to a banished man like me, occurred so 
long since. You are better without him, 
Viviette, and are now just the limb for 


doing something for yourself, notwith 


standing the threadbare state in which 
you seem to have been cast upon the 
world. You are still young, and, as I 
imagine (unless you have vastly altered 
since I beheld you), good-looking : there- 
fore make up your mind to retrieve your 
position by a match with one of the lo- 
cal celebrities, and you would do well 
to begin drawing neighboring covers at 
once. A genial squire, with more weight 
than wit, more realty than weight, and 
more personalty than realty (consider- 
ing the circumstances), would b 
you. 
both by some such alliance; for, to ‘all 
the truth, I have 
luck so far. you in lit- 
tle more than a fortnight, when we will 


best for 
You might make a position for us 
in-and-out 


had but 


I shall be with 


talk over the matter seriously, if you 
don’t object. Your affectionate brother, 
Lovis. 
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Tt was this allusion to her 
coming visi 


brother’s 


which had caught her eye 
in the tower staircase, and led to a mod- 
ification in the wedding arrangement. 
Having read the letter through once, 
Lady Con tha 


vigor that rine the 


tine flung it aside wi 
decaying old floor 
and casement. Its contents produced 
but not retreat. 


perturbation, misgiving, 


The circumambient glow of enchantment 


shed by the idea of a private union with 
her beautiful young 1 
light of 


ently good relative. ¢ 


over killed the pale 
cold reasoning from an indiffer- 
Oh, no,” she mur- 


mured, as she sat, covering her face with 


her hand. “ Not for wealth untold could 
I give him up now!” 

No argument, 
he clo 
enced her. She made hei 
for depa if no 


vened. 


shore of \ pollo him- 
? 


self from t uds, would have influ- 


prepa ations 
r 


thins had inter- 


ture as g 


XVII. 


Tn her d 
stantine had ¢ 
either fi 
or musico-re} oF isiy, to a 


prosperity Lady Con- 

taye ‘ at Melehe 
I sly for she ppII yr purposes 
A 4 . © i th t A — L u ‘ , 
ttend 


thedral; so there was 


ays of 


ster, 


choir 
festivals i 


ting to 


ra] 


in her rever 
That the 


to be of a somewhat 


nothing surprising 
an 
might appear 
she took 


old practice. journey 


sim- 


ilar nat with her the ser- 


ure 


vant who had been accustomed to ac- 


] . . ” ° } 
company her on former occasions, though 


the woman, having now left her service, 
and settled in the yi fe of 
Anthony 


hands, could with some 


lage as the w 


| 
Green, with 


a young child on 


her difficulty 


leave home. uly Constantine over- 


came inxious mother’s scruples by 
reen sho d be 


providing that young G 
a < 


well cared for; and knowing that she 


could count upon this woman’s fidelity, 


body’s, in case of an 


at 


if upon accis 
dent (for it 
tine’s exertions that ha 2 an 
est wile of Mrs. 
for a fortnight’s absence. 


any 


iefly Lady Constan- 
) 
hon- 


Green), she departed 
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The next day found mistress and maid 
settled in lodgings in an old plum-col- 
ored brick street, which a hundred years 
could 


among its 


rank and fashion 
though the 
broad fan-light over each broad door ad- 
mitted the sun only to the halls 

caretaker. 


ago boast of 


residents, now 


‘The lamp-posts were 

lig ial 
and rheumatic old coachmen and Her 
that 


gloriously 


those that had done duty with oil 


ions, once had driven and ridden 
from London to Land’s End, 
ornamented with their bent persons and 
front of the 


of earn- 


bow legs the pavement in 


chief inn, in the sorry hope 
ing sixpence to keep body and soul to- 
cvether. 


“ We are kept well it 
said 


formed on the 
Mrs. Green, 
nds in Lady 


evening of 


time o’ day, my lady,” 


pulled down the bli 
room, the 
“There ’s a church ex- 


and I hear every 


as she 
Constantine’s 
their ari 


on 
‘ival. 
actly at the back of us, 
hour strike.” 
Lady Constantine 
ticed that there 
“ Well, it is better to have t 


had 


was a church quite near. 


said she 


the 
And 
there it 


hat at 


back than other folks’ winders. 


if your ladyship wants to go 
won't be far to walk.” 

said 
should want 


“ That’s what occurred to me,” 
Lady Constantine, —“ 7f I s 
to go.” 

During the et 


the 


felt to 
Waiting 
She went 


ith Green as her 


isuing days she 


utmost the tediousness of 


merely that time might 


pass. 
to and from shops, w 


s my‘) 1 1] 
companion. ‘Though there were pur- 


chases to be made, they were by no 


means of a pressing nature, and but 
poorly filled up the vacancies of those 


strange, spe culative days, — davs sur- 
rounded by a penun 
etized by 


On the fourtes 


bra of fear, yet po- 


sweet expectation. 


nth day she told Green 


that she was Ss ine to the cathedral close, 


nd leavi the house she passed in 


under the nearest archway to that spot, 
the 
rewed 


where, pale who about beneath 


rooks’ nests till her courage was se 
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to its highest, she went round to the oth- 
er side, and search ut for a certain 
door, which she ] at the mo- 


ment when h to sink to 


its very lows 
ing up in vai 
Whether 
was Octob 
the de sert 


} 4 7 
€fal sat spec 


eC SCreW- 


the month 
* reason, 
» in gen- 
$ More- 
over, thi d heaps of 
stone 


Nob« 


in that 


1e footway. 
nobody was going, 
app ared to 


be the singel 


bent u; which 
seemed to have been unanimously aban- 


dont d 


world as 
proven folly. But she thought of Swith- 
in, his blond i lent eyes and 
eloquent lips, 
by the very refl 
Entering the rogate’s room, Lady 


C ae at : - 
JONSLAD ELE lladlia ab Lilie 


ture to state 


‘ried onward 


lust junc- 
id in tones so col- 
: 1A 
herseil; to 
the 


iral in the 


lected as to 
which her list 
whole thing we 
When 
she had lived fifteen days in 
the parish, s ith dismay, * Oh, 


eu days meant 


14 * 
world. atlirma- 


tion that 


no ! I thou 
the interval of residence before the mar- 
riage takes pia e. have lived here only 
fourteen days anda half. Now I must 
come again !” 

“« Oh — well— heh-heh — I think you 
need not be so pal said the sur- 


is ae 

LICULAr, 

rogate. “ As a matter of fact, though 

the letter of the law requires fifteen 
| 

days’ residence, make five 


maby people 
. A 


sufficient. The provision is inserted, 
as you doubtless are aware, to hinder 
ruhaway marriages as much as possible, 
and secret unions, and other such objec- 
tionable practices. You need not come 
again.” 

That evening Lady Constantine wrote 
to Swithin St. Cleeve the last letter of 
the fortnight : — 
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My Dearest, — Do come to me as 


soon as you can. By a sort of favoring 


blunder I have been able to shorten the 
time of waiting by a day. Come at 
once, for I am almost broken down with 
apprehension. It seems rather rash at 
moments, all this, and I wish you were 
here to reassure me. I did know I 
should feel so alarmed. I igl 
ened at every footstep, 


anybody who knows me 


me, and find out why I am 
how I 
agreed to come and enact 

I did not realize 


You ought not to have asked me, Swith- 


7 Pa | 
couia have 


sometimes wonder 


yur part, but 
as Te 
LlOW tb WoOUuLd De. 


in; upon my word, it was t 
1 


you, and I will ish you 


But 


} ' li ea 
homestead 18 rep 


you come. won't 


. the 
hop tiie 


at iat ts . 
cost me all this sacriiice modesty. If 


it were anybody in the world but you in 
question, I would rush home, without 
waiting here for the end of it, — I real- 
But, dearest, no. I 


must show my strength now, or 


forever hid. 


ly think I would! 
let it be 
The barriers of ce¢ remony 
are broken down between us, and it is 
for the best that I am here. 

And yet, at no point of this trying 


prelude need Lady Constantine have 


feared for her stre noth. De ds 


Ih this 


ie ay 
particuial kind 


connection demand the 
of courage that such perfervid women 
are endowed with ; the courage of their 
emotions, in which young men are often 

Her It i 
of being discovered in 
act 


And though her letter was in its 


lamentably deficient. ar was, in 
truth, the fear 
an unwonted position ; not of the 
itself. 
way a true exposition of her feeling, 
had it been necessary to go through the 
whole Melchester process over again, 
she would have been found equal to the 
emergency. 

It had been for some days a point of 
anxiety with her what to do with Green 
during the morning of the wedding. 


Chauce unexpectedly helped her in this 





Two on 


The day before the purchase 
Green to Lady 
with in her hand 

band, Anthony, her face as 


rad ] 
fidd e 


the license, 
Constantine 


from 


long asa 


came 
a letter 
hush 
there’s nothi 
Lady Getteadios 

1e bad, 
uid Mrs in, with fl ater in 
her eyes. “I love hild better than 
I shall love all then at ’s 
together ; 
his mother 
he was 
that 


by ti 


hild ’s_ took my lady!” 


. Gres ods OL W 


coming put 


a. = 
en a good boy to 
fore 


since twelve weeks a 


born: "EF 


made 


ever 


} 


was he, a tender deary, 


Anthony marry me, nd there- 
from ai litt : 
sing! FF 


1 . 
Varad man in 


matrimony, my 
anythin 


And 


00-00-00 


man! 


ehild —_ hoo h 


ll, you want to go home at once, 
tween h 3 


; sada thou 


consented 


the srpoon, 


during 


off, with directions to 
Constantine’s return 
» 

But 


uncertai 


days. 
turn was 
be sent te 
intention 
hotel. 
Lady Constantine was now left 


in ut- 


ter solitude to await her lover’s arrival. 


X VIET. 


beautiful Oct 
than that of the next day never beamed 
the Welland valley s. The yearly 
dissolution of I settin: 
The the park trees, 
| 


as it had rapidly resolved itself into this 


A more ober morning 


into 
‘afage was 


apace. foliage of 
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complexion and that th the subtle 


ts of 


was 


rougch 


rades of decay, reflected wet ligh 


es innumerable hues that it 
to 


ion 


wonder think heir beauties only 


what had been exhibite 


on scores of previous Octobers by 
decessors, allowed i 


yet had be 


to pass wit! 
the 
among the 


1¢ 


away 10ut 


imperturbable 


screens of 


opaque 


73 e } 
teries of the commone 


during night ol 
] 
h 


t 
ni 


to 
*ht, not to distu 


1e colu nn, 


to tell her 
his own to 
but 
ho knew 


SO; 


Ul .imothe S alvection so well 


he di Py him self, iene alterna- 


was no 
The more 
decided to 
1 

ti 


1e two or 


previous to his d 


leaving word at the 


sparture, 


homestead that in a 


day or two he was going onan excur- 


o 
sion. 

It was very necessary to start early. 
of the 
i dip 
Welland valley, St. Cleeve arose 


his bed in the 


part, coc 


sun 
was lift into the 
from 
“l to de- 


Ls ‘7 
Cavin and prepare 


king his breakfast 


The 


reg 


up yn ¢ 
stove in the corner. 
littered during 
watched his 


young ral 
the fe 
pee tine 


open door from the gray 


he niger half dressed, in and 


under the boughs, and black- 


berric 


among the 


S ue brambles that grew around. 
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It was a strange place for a bridegroom 
to perform his toilet in, but, considering 
the unconventional nature of the mar- 
What 


ed in that earthen 


riage, a not inappropriate one. 
events had been ena 
camp since it was first thrown up, no- 


body could say ; but the primitive sim- 


plicity of the young man’s preparations 
l th the prehistoric spot 
| Embedded 

re possibly even now 
many le trinkets that had been worn 
at brida > early inhab- 
ified those ceremonies 
s or otherwise of 


That 


s much is the 


to-day, 


the contracti his own 
ite, neverth 
isonin 


inconsequent re ¢ of many another 


Swithin ; an he, like 


bridegr om than 
the rest, went on with his preparations, 
in that mood i 

etition the 

move. 

Then through the wet cobwebs, that 
hung like ‘agms on each 
blade-‘and bough, he pushed his way down 
to the furr 
island to 
field. 


He was not 


fir-tree 
world beyond the 


ich led from the 


and still less to th 

terprise ; but an enterprise such as this, 

dictated by the ¢ | had 
ven outlined, That his dear lady 

troubled 


rand ssion, he 


was situation be had 
place d her i by not 
that errand 


but believing an immediate mar- 


going himself on 
could see from her let- 
ter ; 
true 


riage with her to be the way of re- 


storing to bot that equa 


nimity neces- 
he held it of 


was 


sary to serene 
little ace 
broug 


1,3] I 
philosophy, 
piil phy 


how the marriage 
began his 

journey toward 

Passing 


leaving the p rl } moke 


place of sojourn. 

e copse before 
from the 
rose like the 
stems of trees ut e iew 
chimneys, he | a Kk 


Quick, 
| 


newly lit 
cottage 
familiar 
footstep in the path ahead of him, and, 
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turning the corner of the bushes, con- 
fronted the foot-post on his way to Wel- 
land. In answer to St. Cleeve’s inquiry 
if there was anything for himself, the 
postman handed out one letter, and pro- 
ceeded on his route. 

Swithin opened and read the letter as 
he walked, tili it broueht him to a stand- 
yntents, 
They were enouch to agitate a 


still by the sheer weight of its ¢ 
more 
Ile leant 
over the wicket which came in his path, 


phlegmatic youth than he. 


and endeavored to comprehend the sense 
of the whole. 

The large long envelope contained, 
first, a letter from a solicitor in a north- 
ern town, informing him that his pater- 
nal great-uncle, who had recently re- 
turned from the Cape (whither he had 
gone in an atte: ir a broken 
constitution), w: buried. 
This great-uncle’s name 
creation to Swithin. We had 


communication with 


>a new 

held no 
the young man’s 
branch of the family for innumerable 


mar- 


years, — never, in fact, since the 
Ae 
ie tl 


Swithin’s fat 1e sim- 


He 


snd of his 


lage 
ple dau: 
had been a bachelor to the 


a iairly @ood protes- 


] 
I 
ne and extensive 

| 


SMOKY, 


dreary 
manufacturing 
lived 


which he had 
and died. Swithin had always 
been taught to thir - him as the em- 
bodiment of all lensant in 
reasuc, and 
unseemliness. lat very 
had without 
much professional profundity, to estab- 
il lue 


which lay almost entirely among a class 


. 
man. He was nar 
‘ 

shrewd to 
shrewdness 


lish his rative connection, 


who neither looked 


nor cared for draw- 
ing-room courtesies. 

ftlowever, what Dr. St. Cleeve had 
been as a practitioner mnaiters 


kk ad 


yroperty had been left to p 
proper) 


little. 
IIe was now bulk of his 

rsons with 
whom this story has nothing to do. 


But Swithin was informed that out of it 
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there was a bequest of £400 a year to 
himself, — payment of which was to be- 
gin with his twenty-first year, and con- 
tinue for his life, unless he should mar- 
r the age of twenty-five, 


D 


ry before reachi 


in which precocious and objectionable 


his 


The accompanying letter, said .the so- 


event annuity would be forfeited. 
licitor, would explain all. 

This, the 
uncle to himself, 


second letter, was from his 
written about a month 
before the former’s death, and deposit- 
ed with his will, to be forwarded to his 


nephew when that event should have 
taken place. Swithin read, with the 
solemnity that such posthumous epistles 


inspire, the following words from one 


ing life, had never once ad- 


who, din 
dressed him : —~ 


“Dear Ne 


xperience s 


riew, — You will doubt- 
at 


one 


less ¢ me astonishment 


receiving 2 communication from 


wiiom you have never pi rsonally known, 
| Reine + . + 
When this comes into 


and who, your 


hands, will be beyond the reach of your 
rhaps [ am the loser by 


Per- 


h to blame for it; per- 


knowledve. 


this life-long mutual ignorance. 


haps I am muc 
such reflections are prof- 


haps not. But 


itless at have written with 


r views than to work up a sen- 


lis date: I 
quite othe 


timental revret on such an amazingly 
the 


people not meeting, 


remote liyp thesis as that fact of a 
particular pair of 
among the millions of other pairs of 
people who have never met, is a great 


calamity either to the world in general 
or to themselves. 

“ The occasion of my addressing you 
ly this : 


is brief Nine months ago a report 


casually reached me that your scientific 


studies were pursued by you with great 
ability, aud that you were a young man 
My 


‘livities rendered the 


of some promise as an astronomer. 
own scientifi i 
report n ting than it might 
otherwise have been tome; and it came 
upon me quite as a surprise that any 


issue of your father’s marriage should 
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have so much in him, or you might 
in former years 
you ly to 
My health had then begun to fail, and 
or I should 

into your 
condition and prospects. I did not re- 
turn till six mouths later, and, as my 
-d, I sent a trusty 


have seen more of me 


than are ever like do now. 


I was starting for the Cape, 


quire 
L 


have come myself to i 


health had not improv 
] 


friend to examine into your life, 


and 


pursuits, 
own 
rt his observa- 
did. 


> news: 


circumstances, without your 
knowledge, and to rep 
to This he 
him I learnt, of favorab! 


tions me. Through 


“(1.) That you worke 
at the science of astronomy. 
s©( 2.) That everything 


cious in the career you h 


“lL assiduously 


x was auspi- 
1] 7 

ui ChOSeNe 

“ OF unfavorable news: 

“(1.) That the small 


command, even wlien elke 


1e at your 

by the 
sum to which you would entitled on 
your erandmother’s death and the frees 
hold of the homestead, would be inade- 
‘ 


quate becomingly to you as a 


scientific man, whose lines of work were 
of a nature not ealculate produce an 
income for many years, if ever. 
‘ 9>\ That hara w > enn thine : 
“(2.) That there was something in 


meansy 


your path worse than narrow 
; 
I 


and that that something was a woman. 
i from ruin 


yentive 


“To save you, if 
on these heads, I 
measures detailed b 

“The chief 


will have informed yor 


solicitor 
sum of 


step 15, 


£400 a year be settled vu for life, 


provided you do pot ma “ore reaches 
,— the annus 
first six 

of 

lat if you 

ce you 


ing the age of twenty-fi 
ity to begin at the 


months after you 
twenty-one; and, ev 
7 : ay ¢ > 
do marry belore 
will receive nothing 


* One 
you may 


that 
have resources suflicient to en- 

» South- 
he Cape, 
its, 1 was 


object OL my { mest 1s 
to travel and 

When 
after hearing of your pur 


much struck with the importance of 


able you 


ern constellations. 
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those constell to an astronomer 


itions 


into notice. ‘There is more 


just pushing 


to be made of the Southern hemisphere 


than ever has been made of it yet; the 
mine is not so thoroughly 
the Northe 


should tend. 


worked as 
n, and thither your studies 

“The only other preventive step in 
my 
which | 


exhortation, at 
Neverthe- 
Cleeve, 


power i hat of 


less, I say 
don’t 
father did. 


worth anythi 


mak f, as your 
to be 


must 


are 
me, they 
be carri yn withe he help of a 
woman. idl 
the 
worthy thing. ischew : yf 


and eve ry one of 
sex, un to achieve any 
that sort 
for many ) I say, 
the lady of your acquaintance avoid in 
particular. rd nothing against 
her moral character hitherto ; 


doubt it has been excellent. 


J have no 
She may 


have many ¢ both of heart 


and of mi , in addition 


to her origil tion as a com- 


sex) 


panion for that of 
these tw 
much older than y 

“ Much older !”’ 
fully. 

— ‘and she is so it ipoverished that 
the title she derives from her late hus- 
band is a positive obj Beyond 
this, frank]. think well of her. 
I don’t think ll of any woman who 
dotes upon a man younger than herself. 
She ’s 
she not ? — 


she is 


said Swithin, resent- 


ction. 


Loft ¢ e . 
halt, a toreigner, 1S 
m 
To 


eare to be the first fancy of a young fel- 


*name? 


low like sreat common 


sense in her. If she were worth her 


salt, she 1 too much pride to 
be intimate with a youth in your unas- 
She is 
w that a Léatson with 


sured positic to say no worse. 
old enough to kn 
her may, and a certainly would, be 
your ruin; and, on the other hand, that 
preposterous, — un- 


less she is a complete fool, and in that 


} 


amarriage would be 
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case there is even more reason for avoid- 
ing her than if she were in her few 
senses. 

“cA honorable 
nephew, would be careful to do nothing 
to hinder 
putting of herself in 
Yet Ih 


anxiety 


woman of feeling, 


you in your career, as this 


your way most 
certainly will. hat she pro- 
fesses a great same fu- 
ture of yours asa physicist. The best 
way in which she can show the reality 
of her anxiety is by leaving you to your- 


self. Perhaps she persuades herself 


Well, 


possible 


that she is doing you no harm. 
let her have the 
belief ; but depend upon it that 


she 


in truth 
gives conscience by 
maintaining such a transparent fallacy. 
Women’s brains are 


sisting at any 


not formed for as- 
profound science: they 
lack the power to see thi 
the most 
secret plans and theories to every one 


xcept in 
] 


concrete. She ’Il blab your 


of her acquaintance ” — 
“ She ’s got none!” said Swithin, be- 
ginning to get warm. 
— ‘and make them appear ridiculous 
them before 
matured. If you attempt to 


by announ they are 


udy with 
a woman, you'll be ruled by her to en- 


tertain fancies instead of theories, air- 
castles instead of intentions, qualms in- 
sickly pr \OSSE ssions 


Your 


man, will 


stead of opinions, 


instead of reasoned concl: 


L 
wide heaven of study, 


soon reduce itself to the miserable nar- 
row expanse of her face, and your 


myr- 
jad of stars to her two tr 
6c \ 


just at a moment when you are e1 


oring to shine intellectually is 


ry eyes. 


woman waking your 


PASSIONS 
I L as 


ring up the mud at the bottom 
brook. All your brightne Ss ¢ 
are taken away ; 
and thick-headed ; 
fore only brought out your brilliancies 


you become moping 


obstructions that be- 


now distort and disfigure your each dull 
attempt to surmount them. 

‘“‘ Like a certain philosopher, I would, 
upon my soul, have all young men from 
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eighteen to five-and-twenty kept under 
barrels: seeing how often, in the lack 
of some such sequestering process, the 
down before each as his 


woman sits 


destiny, and too frequently enervates 
his purpose, till he abandons the most 
promising course éver conceived. 

“« But 


fate in your own hands. 


no more. I now leave your 
Your well- 
wishing relative, 

“ JocreLyn St. CLEeEve, 


*“ Doctor in Medicine.” 


As coming from a bachelor and hard- 
ened 
opinions herein contained were nothing 


remarkable 


misogynist of seventy-two, the 
; but their practical result 
in restricting the sudden endowment of 
Swithin’s researches by conditions which 
turned the favor into a harassment was, 
at this unique moment, discomfiting and 
distracting in the highest degree. 
Sensational, the let 
was, the passionate intention of the 
than 
truth was, the 


however, as ter 
day 
hazarded for more 
thereby. The 
caution and bribe came too late, too un- 
They 


vere the sort of thing which required 


was not a lew 


minutes 


expectedly, ve of influence. 


fermentation to render them effective. 
Had St. Cleeve received the exhortation 
a month earlier; had he been able 
run his mind, a 


ful hour of thirty consecutive nights, a 


to 
over in every wake- 
private catechism on the possibilities 
opened up by this annuity, there is no 
telling what might have been the stress 
of such a web of perplexity 


i 


upon him, 
—a young man whose love for celestial 
But to 


before him, at the last 


physics was second to none. 
held 
ment, the picture of a future advantage 
that he had 
discounted for present staying power, it 
affec 

of horizons shown by sheet-lightning. 


have mo- 


never once thought of. or 


ted him about as much as the view 


He saw an immense prospect 5 it went, 
and the world was as before. 

He caught the train at Warborne, and 
moved rapidly towards Melchester; not 
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precisely in the same key as when he 
had dressed in the hut at dawn, but, as 
regarded the mechanical furtherances of 
the journey, as unhesitating as before. 
And with the change of scene even his 
gloom left him; his bosom’s lord sat 
St. Cleeve 


not sufficiently in mind of poet 


lightly in his throne. was 
1 

erature to remember that wise poets are 

to read that 

Swithin thought itan omen of 


accustomed lightness in- 
versely. 
good fortune, and as thinking is causing 
in not a few such cases he was perhaps, 


in spite of poets, right. 


XIX. 


At the station Lady Constantine ap- 


1 


peared, standing expectant; he saw her 


face from the window of the carriage 
long before she saw him. He no sooner 
he isfied to his 
heart’s content with his prize. If his 
the 
her, he 
Swithin 
painted 
in a woman’s face more devotion than 


saw her than was 


great-uncle had offered him, from 


instead of 


1 
grave, a kingdom 


would not have accepted it. 


jumped out, and nature never 


appeared in my lady’s at that moment. 
To both 


beautiful allegory, not to be examined 


the situation seemed like a 
too closely, lest its defects of corre- 
spondence with real life should be ap- 
parent. 

They almost feared to shake hands in 
public, somuch depended upon their pass- 
ing that morning without molestation. 
A fly was called, and they drove away. 

“ Take this,” 
a folded paper. 
rather than to me.” 


she said, handing him 
“It belongs to you 


At crossings, and other occasional 
pauses, pedestrians turned their faces 
and looked at the pair (for no reason 
but that, among so many, there were 

S 


sort who have 


necessarily a few of the 
eyes to note what incidents chance holds 
before them as they plod on); but the 


two in the vehicle could not but fear 
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that the nt beholders had spe- 
cial detective designs on 


Two on 


them. 
While driving | the close a fine- 
looki 


pmuia 


grass 


age, came from 
the struck across the 
ile wore a corded 


shovel hat beaver, and black 
breecli Se 
“Who is he? Th 
pose,” i Swithin. 
eves,” y Constantine replied. 
“Dr. Heln le. J] 


or three ti 


e bishop, I sup- 


lave seen him two 
my arrival. Te is 
but lat ly ‘Ol e dl, as 

Nothine further ha 


were at { iO i ‘ } i 


you know.” 
ppened, and they 
a shop, about 
fifty yards church door, at five 
minutes to el n. 
“We will dismiss t 
“Tt will onl; id 
On turning the corner and reaching 
the chu 


he 
ii¢ 


fly,” she said. 
ers.” 


ind the door ajar ; 
sontained only two per- 
sons, 2 man anda w cle 


ae. ye i 
nan, — iit re 


ements 
nt. Swithin 


ee ‘ : 
and his wife, as they lea 
asked 
The 
said, “ A 
“Te 


coy ? j ] lerk 
Lh eS, *p { tie Clerk, 


ryman would arrive. 
at his watch, and 
BIE 

‘Ven O CiOCK. 

* said Swithin. 

as the hour 


struck. he is adeputy, 
and apt t n his 


it ring 


in 
undersian wds time and such 


] 


he way of the 
But 


like, which hev stood in t 
man’s getting a benefit no doubt 
he ’I] come.” 

“The 4 
then?” 

“ Ile’s 
night, — tha 


incumbent is away, 


> his bare pa’son’s fort- 
; nud was forced to put 
up with a weak-talented man 
I’ll tell ye what, sir: ] 


ter run round te vent 


or none. 
think I’d_ bet- 
leman’s lodg- 


ings, and try to find him.” 
“ Pray do,” said Lady Constantine. 


The clerk left the 


busied hes 


church; his wife 
elf with dusting at the fur- 


land Swithi 


ther end, an 
left to themselves. 
travels so rapid 


n and Viviette were 
l The imagination 
} 
A 


y, and a woman’s fore- 
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ie clerk’s 
departure had no sooner doomed them 


thought is so assumptive, that t 


to inaction than it was borne in upon 
would 
St. 
other 
yntinually 
but 


} 


Lady Constantine’s mind that she 
not the 


Cleeve, either to-day or any 


become wife of Swithin 


day. Her divinations were c 
a hiteh 
had 


misleading her, she knew ; 


at the moment of marri rely 
a meaning in it. 

“ Ah, —the marriage is not 
she said to herself “ 
” 


tO be ! si 
[his is a fatal- 
ity. 

It was twenty minutes past, and no 
parson had arrived. Swithin took her 
Uf at day, it can 
be to-morrow,” he whis 


“] 


“ Something tells me xo.” 


hand. cannot 


cannot say,” answered. 


It was almost impossible she 
terrent 
in by his dead 


her 


Witil 


that 
could know anything of the d 
force exercised on Swit! 
uncle that morni 
tallied 


lenawlad 
i 1iowled 


manner 


or 
sly 


so curiou well such 
ge that he was struck by it, and 
remained silent. 

“You have a black tic,” she contin- 
ued, looking 
“Yes.” 
it on my way here.’ 

“Why 


sombre in color?” 


at him. 


replied Swithin. I bought 


> 


could it not have been less 


“ My great-uncle is dead.” 
“You had a great uncle ? 
told me.” 


“ T never saw him in my life. 


_ 
1o0u never 


I have 
only heard about him since his death.” 
Ife spoke in as quiet and measured a wa 

Spoke Int puiet and measured % ay 


as le could, but his heart was sinking. 
i could 


would dis- 


She would go 


on questio 
a 

not tell her an untruth. 
cover particulars of at uncle’s 
i Swithin, 


] 


ake, and 


provision for him, whic! 


was throwing away for 


she would refuse to be hi own 


sake. His conclusion at this moment 
was precisely what hers had been five 
minutes sooner: they were never to be 


husband and wile. 


But she did not continue her ques- 
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tions, for the simplest of all reasons: 
hasty footsteps were audible in the en- 
trance, and the parson was seen coming 
up the aisle, the clerk behind him wip- 
ing the 
face. 

cimen shook hands with them, and en- 


beads of perspiration from his 
The somewhat sorry clerical spe- 


tered the vestry; and the clerk came 
up and opened the book. 

“The poor gentleman’s memory is a 
bit topsy-turvy,” 
“ He had got it 
a funeral, and I found him wandering 
about the 2 
However, all ’s well as ends well.” 
the clerk wiped his forehead again. 

* Tow ill-omened! ” 
ette. 
this moment, and the clerk put on his 


whispered the latter, 


in his mind that ’t were 


for us. 


And 


cemetery a lookins 


murmured Vivi- 
But the parson came out robed at 


ecclesiastical countenance and looked in 
his book. Lady Constantine’s moment- 
ary languor passed ; her blood resumed 
The 


then 


its courses with a new spring. 
thunder of the 
rolled out upon the palpitating pair, and 
1 
wh 


subdued church 
no couple ever joined their whispers 
thereto with more fervency than they. 
Lady Constantine (as she 
time continued to be called by the out- 


for some 


side world, and may therefore be still 
called here) had told Green that she 
might be expected at Welland in a day, 
or two, or three, as circumstances should 
dictate. ‘Though the time of return was 
thus left open, it was deemed advisable, 
by both Swithin and herself, that her 
journey back should not be deferred 
after the next day, in case any suspi- 
cions might be aroused. As for St. 
Cleeve, his comings and goings were of 
no consequence. It was seldom known 
whether he was at home or abroad, by 
reason of his frequent seclusion at the 
column. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day 
he accompanied her to the Melchester 
station, intending himself to remain in 
that city till the following morning. 
But when a man or youth has such a 
tender article on his hands as a thirty- 
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hour bride, it is hardly in the power of 
his strongest reason to set her down at 
a railway, and send her off like a super- 
fluous portmanteau ; wherefore, the ex- 
periment of parting so soon after their 
union proved excruciatingly severe to 
these. The the 
breeze of autumn crept fitfully through 
every slit and apertur the 
not a soul in the world seemed 


evening was dull; 
town ; 
to notice 
or care about anything they did. Lady 
Constantine sighed ; here was no 
leave her 


resisting it, —.he could not 
thus. He decided to get int 


with her, and keep 
least a few stations on her 


train 
ipany for at 
It drew on to be a dark night, and, 
seeing that there was no ious risk, 
after all, he prolonged his journey with 
her so far as to the junction at whick 
the branch line to Warborne 
Here it was 
minutes, before either he c 


foiked off, 
necessary to wait a few 
suld go back 
or she could go on. ‘They wandered 
outside the station doorway into the 
gloom of the road, and there agreed to 
part. 

While she yet stood holding his arm 
a phaeton sped up to the station en- 
trance, where, in wheeling round, the 
horse suddenly jibbed. The gentleman 


who was driving, being either impatient, 


| 
or possessed of a theory that all jibbers 
may be started by severe whipping, be- 
cause that plan had answered with one 


in fifty, applied the lash; as a result of 
it, the horse thrust round the carriage to 
where they stood, and the end of the 
driver’s sweeping whip cut across Lady 
Constantine’s face with such severity as 
to cause her an involuntary cry. Swithin 
turned her round to the lamplight, and 
discerned a streak of blood on her cheek. 

By this time the gentleman who had 
done the mischief, with many words of 
regret, had given the reins to his man 
and dismounted. 

“T will go to the waiting-room for a 
moment,” whispered Viviette, hurriedly; 
aud, loosing her hand from his arm, she 
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pulled down her veil and vanished in- 
side the building. 

tranger came forward and raised 

was a slightly built and 

bred 


his manner of address 


map, of twenty- 

areless and conciliatory. 

concerned at what I have 
done,”’ | ‘IT sincerely trust that 
your wi - but observing the youth- 
Swi he 
ry the manner of Swithin 
trust 
not seriously cut ?” 


fulness thin, withdrew the 


word suggested | 
towards Constantine — “ I 
the young lady was 
“T trust not,” said Swithin, with some 
rexation. 
‘“ Where did tl 
“ Straight 


» lash touch her ?” 
down her cheek.” 

“* Let me go to her and humbly apol- 
ogize.” 

He went to the 
in which Viviette had taken 


“T ll inquire.” 
ladies’ room, 
cefu him at the door, her 
r cheek, and Swithin 


She met 


or 
handkerchief to he 
eXplaine d that the driver of the phaeton 
had sent to make inquirie S. 

‘T cann oe 1 


him!” she whispered. 
“ He is 


y brother Louis! He is, 
doubt, going ot by the 


ho 


train to my 


house. wait till he is gone. 
eupon, went out again, 
cut 
that 
him, after a few words 

Cleeve then 


for Warborne, which 


he young man that the 


ut 
vas not serious, but 
heard 
him ask 
vonstantine’s view that 
When 


iad moved off, Swithin 


confirmed 
he was ¢ to her house. 
the branch t 
returned to hi ‘ide, N 


trembling state 


“Is he gone?” she asked; and on 


being informed that he had departed 
showed herself much relieved. 


“Where 


from ?” sai 


does your brother come 
1 Swithin. 
“ From London, immediately. 


fore that. 


tio be- 
two in 
this neighborhood, and visits here occa- 


He has a friend or 


sioually. I have seldom or uever spoken 


on a Tower. 
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to you of him, because of his long ab- 
sence.” 

“Ts he going to settle near you? ” 

“No, nor anywhere, I fear. He is, 
or rather was, in the diplomatic service. 
He was first a clerk in the foreign of- 
fice, and was afterwards appointed at- 
taché at Rio Janeiro. But he has re- 


signed the appointment. I wish he had 
not.” 

* Why did he resign?” 

“He complained of the banishment, 
and the climate, and everything that 
people complain of who are determined 
to be dissatisfied, — though, poor fellow, 
there is some ground for his complaints. 
Perhaps some people would say that he 
But he i 


rather restless than idl 


is idle. is scarcely that; he is 
», SO that he 


Yet if 
: 


takes his fancy he will follow it up 


nev- 
er persists in anything. a sub- 
jer t 
with exemplary patience till something 
diverts him.” 

and He is 


” 


+ 


not kind to you, is he, dear- 
est ? 

“Why do you think that?” 

“ Your manner seems to say so.” 

* Well, he may not always be kind. 
But look at my face; does the mark 
show?” 

A streak, straight as a meridian, was 
The blood had 
but 


was not quite through, that which had 


visible down her cheek. 
been brought almost to the surface, 
originally appeared thereon having pos- 
sibly come from the horse. It signified 
that to-morrow the red line would be ¢ 
black one. 

Swithin informed her that her brother 
had taken a ticket for Warborne, and 


she at once perceived that he was going 


t 
on to visit her at Welland, though from 


his letter she had not expected him so 


soon by a few days. ‘ Meanwhile,” 


continued Swithin, * you can now get 
igh Sara ition, elas 
home only by the late train, having 
missed that one.” 

“ But, Swithin, don’t you see my new 
trouble? If I go to Welland House to- 


night, and find my brother just arrived 
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there, and he sees this cut on my face, 
—which I described 
him ” 

“ ’ _ _ 


he will know I was the lady with 


Suppose you to 


” 


you ! 

* Whom he 
der 
ready 


S £6" 


called my wife. I won- 


why we look husband and wife al- 


1 


Y 


m I For the 


four days I bear 


Chen whata to do? en- 


suing three or in my 


face a clew to his discovery of our se- 


cret.” 

Then you must not be seen. We 
must stay at an inn here.” 

“Oh, no!” 


too 


“Tt is 

We 
known; but 7f we were!” 
hester 


she said timidly. 


near home to be quite safe. 


might not be 
“We can’t go back 
I'll tell you, d 
We ll 


aLT1ages ; 


T 7 
to Mele 


now. ear Viviette, what 


we must do. vo on to Warborne 


in separate ¢ we'll meet out- 


; pan a 
side the station; thence we’ll walk to 


the column in the dark, and I’ll keep 


in the cabin, till the se: 


9 


you a captive 
has disappeared. 

As 
recommended itself, 
cided 


trunks 


there was nothing which better 


this course was de- 
takir 

that 

incarceration 

t] 


the 


on; and after 


the articles migh 


quired for an of two or 


three days, they left said trunks at 
the cloak-room, and went on by the last 


Wa 


It was aes nece 


train, which reached borne about 


ten o’clock. ssary for 


Lady Constantine to cover her face with 
the 
this escapade, to walk out of the station 


thick veil that she had provided for 


without fear of recognition. St. Cleeve 
came forth from another compartment, 
and they did not rejoin each other till 
had bend 
the old turnpike road, beyond the irradi- 
ation of the Warborne lamplight. 
The walk to Welland was long. 


they reached shadowy 


It 
Swithin had taken 
learnt the fatal 
stellar 


was the walk which 
rain when he had 
of discovery 3 
but now he was moved by a less desper- 
ate mood, and blamed neither God nor 


in the 


forestallment his 
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man. ‘They were not bound for time, 
and passed along the silent, lonely way 
with that sense rather of 
than of 


predestination 
choice in their proceedings 


which the prgsence of night sox metimes 
imparts. Reaching the park gate, they 


found it open, and from in- 


ferred that her 
rived. 


this they 
brother Louis had ar- 
on their 
yet a lit- 
the 


the house a 


they ti 


Leaving park 
right, 
tle 
stubble of 


raced the 


and, 


lighway 
luneine 
pit 4 4 


the opposite field, 


further, through 
drew near 
the isolated earthwork bearing the plan- 
tovether, 


tion and tower, which, rose 


<e a flattened dome and lante from 
light It 
was far too dark to distineuish firs from 
pe- 
which 
piny conclave used would have been 


ta 
lik 


rn 


the er-hued plain of stubble. 


other trees by the eye alone, but the 


culiar dialect of sylvan language 
the 
enous oh to proc laim their qua lity at 
In the 


slopes a dry hak here 


any 

progress 

and there 
a 

th their feet, seeming like 


time. lovers’ stealthy 
up the 
snapped benea 
a shot of alarm. 

On being unlocked, the hut was found 
Swithin had lef 
pee Peeves 


ughly wearied, and sat down, 


precisely 


be iore. 


as } t it two days 


was, thor- 
while he 

uthered a handful of twigs and spike- 
ets from the masses strewn without, 
and lit a small fire, first taking the pre- 
caution to blind the little window and 
the Lady 
looked curiously around ht of 
the The hut was the 
prophet’s chamber provided by the Shu- 


its 


relock door. Constantine 


by the lig 
blaze. small as 


nammite : size was about seven feet 


in one corner stood the stove, 
little table 


by eleven ; 
chair, a small 
cupboard hard by, a pitcher 


with a and 
of water, a 
rack overhead, with various articles, in- 
cluding a kettle and gridiron ; while the 
other end of the room was fitted out as 


a dormitory, for Swithin’s use during 
late observations in the tower overhead. 

“It is not much of a palace to offer 
he remarked, smiling. ‘ But at 


Tr 
y ou, M4 
any rate, it is a refuge.” 
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“he cheerful firelight dispersed in 
s0me meusure 
ieties. “Ii we 
eat!” she said. 

“ Dear me,” cried St. Cleeve, | 
“That ’s a 
“Nor I, till n > she replied. 
He reflected with 
yond a smull loa bread in the cup- 
I have nothing. However, just 
outside the door there are lots of those 
little rabbits, about the size of rats, that 
And they are 
I could 
Yet, dear Viviette, 
You must not 


Lady Constantine’s anx- 

only had something to 
ankly. 
I never thought of.” 


misgiving. “ Be- 


board, 


the keepers cal! runners. 
as tame as possible. But I fear 
not catch on 
wait a mi! 
be starved.” 
Ie softly let himself out, and was 
gone some t hen he reappeared, 


he produced, not a rabbit, but fuur spar- 


rows andathrush. “I could do noth- 
ithout set- 
“ But I have 


ese by knowing where 


ing in the way of a rabbit w 
wire,” he said. 
managed to ¢ 


they roost.” 


ting a 


the 
birds, and, having set her to roast them 
by the fire. 
to repleuis! 


7 1 7 ~ | > -Anar 
He showed her how prepare 


cher, 


with the A it 
i 


< which flowed 
near the 


Bottom. 

“ They eep at my grand- 
mothe r’s,” he informed her, when he re- 
entered, panti 1 


er. “The 


in ni neighboring 


the drippi ing pitel l- 


x me to be sixty 
miles off.” 
The birds wet ready, and the 
table was spread. With this fare, eked 
out by dry toast from the loaf, and 
moistened with cups of water from the 
Swithin added a little 
had carried on 
his journey, they were forced to be con- 
tent for their supper. 


now 


pitcher, to which 


wive from the flask 


XX. 


When Lady Constantine awoke, the 


next morning, Swithin was nowhere to 
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be seen. Before she was — ready 
for breakfast she heard the key turn in 
the door, and felt startled, fi: she re- 
that the comer could hardly 
be anybody but he. ‘ough 


membered 
t a bas- 
ket with provisions, an extra cup and 
Ina 
time the kettle begai 

stove, and th 
The 
blew in upon them, as they sat 
fast; the 
(which, somewhat riskily, they ventured 
their 
the tall, lank column into a re: 


saucer, and so on. short space of 
> morning 
sweet resinous air 
7 at ‘Seeks 
birds hopped round the door 
keep open) ; and at elbow rose 
ulm of sun- 
light, which only reached them in fitful 
darts and flashes. 

“I could be happy here forever,” said 
she, clasping his hand. I wish I could 
gloomy house 


never see my great again, 
: 


since I am not rich throw it 


open, and live there as I ought 
Poverty of this sort is not unp 
What a 

“Tam eas about my 
On reac} 
she was only 
me. I 


enoueh to 


to - 


any rate. 
outing this 
y grandmoth- 
e surprised to 

breakfast 
there, or appear to do so, to divert sus- 
picion ; and this 
want 


morning. 
er’s, 
see 
food is skal to be 
ed for my dinner and supp There 

lie iculty in my ob- 
any length 
take what I] 


will of course be no difl 
taining an ample supply for 
of time, as I can 
the buttery 


as I looked in my 


from 
But 
grand nother’s face 


like 
without observation. 
this morning, and saw her looking affec- 


tionately in mine, and thoug low she 
had never concealed anything from me, 
and had always had my wel 
I felt — that I 


what we have done.” 


are at heart, 


should l like to tell her 


“Oh, no,—please not, Swithin!” 
she exclaimed piteously. 

66 Very well,” he answered. 
consideration will I 
assent.” 
matter. 

The morning was passed in applying 
wet rag and other remedies to the pur- 


“On no 
do so without your 


And no more was said on the 
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ple line on Viviette’s cheek ; and in the 
afternoon thty set up the equatorial un- 
der the replaced dome, to have it in or- 

‘ der for night observations. 

The evening was clear, dry, and re- 
markably cold by comparison with the 
day-time weather. After a frugal sup- 

per, they replenished the stove with char- 

coal from the homestead, which they 
also burnt during the day, — an idea of 

Viviette’s, that the smoke from a wood 

fire might not be seen more frequently 

than was consistent with the occasional 
occupation of the cabin by Swithin, as 
heretofore. 

At eight o’clock she insisted upon his 
ascending the tower for observations, 
in strict pursuance of the idea on 
which their marriage had been based, 
namely, that of restoring regularity to 
his studies. 

The sky had a new and startling 
beauty that night. A broad, fluctuating, 
semicircular arch of vivid white light 
spanned the northern quarter of the 
heayens, reaching from the horizon to 
the star Eta in the Great Bear. It was 
the Aurora Borealis, just risen up for 
the winter season out of the freezing 
seas of the north, where every autumn 
vapor was now undergoing rapid con- 
gelation. 

“Oh, let us sit and look at it!” she 
said; and they turned their backs upon 
the equatorial and the southern glories 
of the heavens to this new beauty in a 
quarter which they seldom contemplated. 
The lustre of the fixed stars was dimin- 
ished to a sort of blueness. Little by 
little the arch grew higher against the 
dark void, like the form of the spirit- 
maiden in the shades of Glenfinlas, till 
its crown drew near the zenith, and 
threw a tissue over the whole wagon 
and horses of the great northern con- 
stellation. Brilliant shafts radiated from 
the convexity of the arch, coming and 
going silently. The temperature fell, 


and Lady Constantine drew her wrap 
more closely around her. 
VOL. L.— NO. 298. 
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“We ‘ll go down,” said Swithin. 
“ The cabin is beautifully warm. Why 
should we try to observe to-night? In- 
deed, we cannot ; the Aurora light over- 
powers everything.” 

“ Very well. To-morrow night there 
will be no interruption. I shall be gone.” 

“You leave me to-morrow, Viviette ?” 

“ Yes; to-morrow morning.” 

Indeed, with the progress of the hours 
and days, the conviction was borne in 
upon Viviette more and more forcibly 
that not for kingdoms and principalities 
could she afford to risk the discovery of 
her presence here by any living soul. 

“But let me see your face, dearest,” 
he said. “I don’t think it will be safe 
for you to meet your brother yet.” 

As it was too dark to see her face on 
the summit where they sat, they descend- 
ed the winding staircase; and in the 
cabin Swithin examined the damaged 
cheek. The line, though broken up into 
dashes, and so far attenuated as not to 
be observable by any one but an inti- 
mate, had not quite disappeared. But in 
of her reiterated and al- 
most tearful anxiety to go, and as there 


consequence 


was a strong probability that her broth- 
er had left the house, Swithin decided 
to call at Welland next morning, and 
reconnoitre with a view to her return. 

Locking her in, he crossed the dewy 
stubble into the park. The house was 
silent and deserted ; and only one tall 
stalk of smoke ascended from the chim- 
neys. Notwithstanding that the hour 
was hardly nine, he knocked at the door. 

“Ts Lady Constantine at home?’ 
asked Swithin, with a disingenuousness 
now habitual, yet unknown to him six 
months before. 

“ No, Mr. St. Cleeve; my lady has 
not returned from Melchester. 
pect her every day.” 


We ex- 
“ Nobody staying in the house ?” 

** My lady’s brother has been here; 
He 
will come again in two or three weeks, 
I understand.” 


but he is gone on to Budmouth. 
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Swithin said he 
would call again, and returned to the 
cabin, where, waking Viviette, who was 
not by nature an early riser, he waited 


This was enough. 


on the column till she was ready to 
breakfast. When this had been shared 
they prepared to start. 

A long walk was before them. War- 
borne station lay five miles distant, and 
the next station above that nine miles. 
bound for the latter; their 
that she should there take 
Filton Junction (where the 
whip accident had occurred), claim her 
luggage, and return with it to Warborne, 
as if from Melchester. The morning 
was cool, and the walk not wearisome. 
When once they had left the stubble- 
field of their environment and the par- 
ish of Welland behind, they sauntered 
on comfortably, 


They were 
plan being 
the train to 


Constantine’s 
spirits rising as she withdrew further 
Spirits rising as she witharew turtner 
from danger. 


Lady 


They parted by a little brook, about 
half a mile from the station; Swithin 
to return to Welland by the way he had 
come. 

Lady Constantine telegraphed from 
Filton to Warborne fora carriage to be 
in readiness to meet her on her arrival ; 
and then, waiting for the down train, she 
traveled smoothly home, reaching Wel- 
land House about five minutes sooner 
than Swithin reached the column hard 
by, after footing it all the way from 
where they had parted. 


XXI. 


From that day forward their life re- 
sumed its old channel in general out- 
ward aspect. Perhaps the most remark- 
able feature in their romantic exploit 
was its comparative effectiveness as an 
expedient for the end designed, — that 
of restoring calm assiduity to the studies 
of these astronomers. Swithin took up 
his old position as the lonely philosopher 
at the column, and Lady Constantine 
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lapsed back to immured existence at the 
house, with apparently not a friend in the 
parish. The enforced narrowness of life 
which her limited resources necessitated 
was now an additional safeguard against 
the discovery of her relationship with St. 
Cleeve. Her neighbors seldom troubled 
her; as much, it must be owned, from a 
tacit understanding that she was not ina 
position to return invitations as from any 
selfish coldness engendered by her want 
of wealth. 

At the first meeting of the secretly 
united pair after their short honeymoon, 
they were compelled to behave as stran- 
gers to each other. It occurred in the 
only part of Welland which deserved 
the name of a village street, and all the 


laborers were returning to their midday 


meal, with those of their wives who as- 
sisted at the 
eyes of this innocent though quite un- 
trustworthy group, Swithin and his Viv- 
iette could only shake hands in passing, 


out-door work. Before 


though she continued to say to him in 
an undertone, “My brother does not 
return yet for some time. 
to Paris. 


Ife has gone 
I will be on the 
evening, if you can come.” 


lawn this 
It was a 
fluttered smile that she bestowed on him, 
and there was no doubt that every fibre 
of her heart vibrated afresh at meeting, 
with such reserve, one who stood in his 
intimate relation to her. 

The shades of night fell early now, 
and Swithin was at the spot of appoint- 
ment about the time that he knew her 
dinner would be It was just 
where they had met at the beginning of 
the year, but many changes had result- 
then. The that 
had used to be so neatly edged were now 


over. 


ed since flower-beds 
jagged and leafy ; black stars appeared 
on the pale surface of the gravel walks, 
denoting tufts of grass that grew unmo- 
lested there. Lady Constantine’s ex- 
ternal affairs wore just that aspect which 
suggests that new blood may be advan- 
tageously introduced into the line; and 
new blood had been introduced, in good 
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sooth, — with what result remained to 
be seen. 

She silently entered on the scene from 
the same window which had given her 
passage in months gone by. They met 
with a concerted embrace, and St. Cleeve 
spoke his greeting in whispers. 

“‘ We are quite safe, dearest,” said she. 

“ But the servants ?” 

“My meagre staff consists of only 
two and the boy; and they are away in 
the other wing. 
like to see the inside of my house, after 


I thought you would 
showing me the inside of yours. So we 
will walk through it instead of staying 
out here.” 

She let him in through the casement, 
and they strolled forward softly, Swith- 
in never before having gone beyond the 
library. ‘The whole western side of the 
house was at this time shut up, her life 
being confined to two or three small 
rooms in the southeast corner. The great 
apartments through which they now 
whisperingly walked wore already that 
funereal aspect that comes from disuse 
and inattention. Triangular cobwebs 
already formed little hammocks for the 
dust in corners of the wainscot, and a 
close smell of wood and leather, sea- 
soned with mouse-droppings, pervaded 
the 
solitude of these chambers intruded on 


the atmosphere. So seldom was 
by human feet that more than once a 
mouse stood and looked the twain in the 
face from the arm of a sofa, or the top 
of a cabinet, without any great fear. 

Swithin had no residential ambition 
whatever, but he was interested in the 
place. “ Will the house ever be thrown 
open to gayety, as it was in old times ?” 
said he. 

“Not unless you make a fortune,” 
she replied laughingly. “ It is mine for 
my life, as you know; but the estate is 
so terribly saddled with annuities to Sir 
Blount’s distant relatives, one of whom 
will succeed me here, that I have prac- 
tically no more than my own little pri- 
vate income to exist on.” 
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*“ And are you bound to occupy the 
house ? ” 

“Yes; that was 
cious conditions.” 


one of the capri- 

“ And was there any stipulation in 
the event of your remarriage ?” 

“Tt was not mentioned.” 

“ It is satisfactory to find that you lose 
nothing by marrying me, at all events, 
dear Viviette.” 

“JT hope you lose nothing, either, — 
at least, of consequence.” 

‘“* What have I to lose?” 

“T meant your liberty. Suppose you 
become a popular physicist (popularity 
seems cooling towards art and coquet- 
ting with science nowadays), and a bet- 
ter chance offers, and one who would 
make you a newer and brighter wife 
than I am comes in your way: will 
you never regret this? Will you never 
despise me ? ” 

Swithin answered by a kiss, and they 
again went on; proceeding like a coup] 


c€ 
of burglars, lest they should attract the 
attention of the cook or Green. 


In one of the upper rooms his eyes 
were attracted by an old chamber organ, 
which had once been lent for use in ‘the 
church. He mentioned his recollection 
of the same, which led her to say, “ That 
There is to 
be a confirmation in our parish in the 
spring, and you once told me that you 
What shock- 
J Why was it?” 

“JT hardly know. The confusion re- 
sulting from my father’s death caused it 


reminds me of something ! 


had never been confirmed. 


ing neglect! 


to be forgotten, I suppose.” 

“ Now, dear Swithin, you will do 
this to please me, — be confirmed on the 
present occasion.” 

“Since I have done without the vir- 
tue of it so long, might I not do without 
it altogether ?” 
set 
Tam made unhappy 
when I think you don’t care about such 
serious matters. Without the church to 
cling to, what have we?” 


“No, no!” she said earnestly. 
do wish it, indeed. 
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“Each other. But, seriously, I should 
be inverting the established order of 
things; people ought to be 


confirmed before they are married.” 


spiritual 


“ That ’s really of minor consequence. 
Now, don’t think slightingly of what so 
many good men haye laid down as nec- 
essary to be done. And, dear Swithin, I 
somehow feel that a certain levity which 


has perhaps shown itself in our treat- 


ment of the sacrament of marriage — 
by making a clandestine adventure of 
what is, after all, a solemn rite — would 
be well atoned for by a due seriousness 
in other points of religious observance. 
This opportunity should therefore not be 
passed over. I thought of it all last night; 
and you are a parson’s son, remember. 
In short, Swithin, do be a good boy, and 
observe the church’s ordinances.” 

Lady Constantine, by virtue of her 
temperament, 


was necessarily either 


lover or dévote, and she vibrated so 
eracefully between these two conditions 
that nobody who had known the cir- 
cumstances could have condemned her 


To be led diffi- 


culties by those mastering emotions of 


inconsistencies. into 
hers, to aim at escape by turning round 
and seizing the apparatus of religion 
(which, however, could onlv rightly be 


worked by those emotions already be- 


stowed elsewhere), — it was, after all, 


but Nature’s well-meaning attempt to 


preserve the honor of her daughter’s 
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conscience in the trying quandary to 
which the conditions of sex had given 
birth. As Viviette could not be con- 
firmed herself, and as the first Sunday 
in the month was a long way off, she 
urged Swithin thus. 

“« And the new bishop is such a good 


’ 


man,” she continued. ‘“ Do you remem- 
ber seeing him in the cathedral close? I 
liked the look of him much.” 

“ Very well, dearest. 
I'll be My grandmother, 
too, will be delighted, no doubt.” 


To please you 
confirmed. 
They continued their ramble; Lady 
Constantine first advancing into rooms 
with the candle, to assure herself that 
all was empty, and then calling him for- 
ward in a whisper. The stillness was 
broken only by these whispers, or the 
occasional crack of a floor-board beneath 
their tread. At last they sat down, and, 
shading the candle with a screen, she 
showed him the faded contents of this 
and that 
wardrobe of some member of the fam- 


drawer or cabinet, or the 
ily who had died young early in the 
century, when muslin reigned supreme, 
when waists were close to arm-pits, and 
muifs as large as smugglers’ tubs. 
These researches among habilimental 
hulls and husks, whose human kernels 
had long 
about half an hour, when the compan- 


ago perished, had gone on 


ions were startled by a loud ringing at 
the front door bell. 
Thomas Hardy. 
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AT THE 


SUMMIT. 


SIsTER, we bid you welcome, — we who stand 
On the high table-land ; 


We who have 
And rest, still 


climbed life’s slippery Alpine 
leaning.on the staff of hope, 


slope, 


Looking along the silent Mer de Glace, 


So 


Leading our footsteps where the dark crevasse 


ro) 


Yawns in the frozen sea we all must pass, — 
Sister, we clasp your hand! 





Across Africa. 


Rest with us in the hour that Heaven has lent 
Before the swift descent. 

Look! the warm sunbeams kiss the glittering ice ; 

See! next the snow-drift blooms the edelweiss ; 


The mated eagles fan the frosty air; 


Life, beauty, love, around us everywhere, 
And, in their time, the darkening hours that bear 


Sweet memories, 


Thrice welcome! 


Amid their rubrics’ 


peace, content. 


shining names our missals shew 


low, 


oe 


But search the blazoned record’s starry line, 


What halo’s radiance fills the page like thine? 


Thou who by some celestial clew 


couldst find 


The way to all the hearts of all mankind, 
On thee, already canonized, enshrined, 


What more can Heaven bestow ? 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





ACROSS 


WHEN we determined to the 
Dark Continent, we wisely chose one of 
This feat has 


become so common in these days that 


cross 
the narrowest parts of it. 


one feels like apologizing for engaging 
in it, and still more for describing it. 
But it may mitigate the offense by con- 
fessing, in advance, that our adventure 
involves neither perils nor geographical 
surprises, and did not have for its object 
the opening of new channels for the 
cottons and Christianity of Manchester 
or Lowell. 

We selected for our passage that por- 
tion of Morocco which lies between 
Cape Spartel and the Bay of Tetuan ; 
but as we were already at the city of 
Tangier, it would have been mere bra- 
vado to begin our journey at the light- 
We saved a ride 
of two hours by starting from Tangier. 
The mule path from Tangier to Cape 
Spartel is over breezy downs, through 
Moslem cemeteries and fields of cactus 


house on the cape. 


and hedges of aloes, and winds along 
the side of Mount Washington, with 


AFRICA. 


the broad expanse of the Atlantic al- 
ways in view. ‘The accomplished lin- 
guist who acted as guide informed us 
that Mount Washington takes its name 
from the fact that the 
vicinity resort to the streams that flow 
from it to do their washing. It is cer- 
tain that the landscape owes 


the women of 


much of 
its picturesqueness to the women who 
are pounding clothes and chattering on 
every stream, or strolling along the white 
paths in easy-going groups. Draped in 
flowing white garments, with shawls 
drawn obliquely across the face, these 
dark-eyed, creamy-skinned daughters of 
the desert, loitering along the highway 
in clusters perpetually shifting as they 
go, embody much of the grace, the lei- 
sure, and the mystery of the Orient. 
No sooner does one land in Africa 
than he passes into a sphere of tran- 
quillity, and enjoys a state of rest and 
calm to which all parts of Europe are 
The haste and flurry of life 
fall off, like an irksome garment shed 


strangers. 


on a hot day ; time is of no more account; 
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and worry is impossible amidst a popu- 
lation which moves with dignified slow- 
ness, and defers all unnecessary exertion 
till to-morrow. Whatever may be the 
bustle of arrival, the clamor of boatmen, 
the indescribable noise and tumult and 
vociferation of the swarm that assails 
the stranger, seizes his property with a 
hundred hands, and threatens to scatter 
it all over Morocco; whatever may be 
the tumult of the market-place, with its 
camels, and donkeys, and dervishes, and 
conjurers, and beggars in clouds, sellers 
of lentils and greens, and bundles of 
stick for firewood, grain, sugar-candy, 
dates, oranges, pottery, and “ truck ” 
of all sorts powdered with dust; what- 
ever may be the importunity of sellers, 
and the eagerness to act as guides of 
bright-eyed boys, who have a smatter- 
ing of half a dozen languages, and often 
the courtly manner of young princes, 
there is, nevertheless, in all this noise 
and rout a sense of underlying calm, of 
absence of hurry, very grateful to Eu- 
ropeans, whose nerves, in the develop- 
ment of civilization, have all worked out 
upon the surface. There is even some- 
thing soothing in the ceaseless and mo- 
notonous tom-tom of the drums, and the 
skirmishing and plaintive attempts of 


the flutes to suggest the minor air they 


are too lazy to play, and in the spas- 
modic and die-away ejaculations of the 
musicians, who sit upon the ground, 
worrying away at the tunes that are a 
thousand years old, and will be played 
with the 


thousand years hence. 


same industrious idleness a 
It requires less 
energy for the performers to go on with 
this sort of music than to stop. 

It was difficult to summon resolution 
enough to break this contagious spell of 
repose, and make the journey to Tetuan. 
For the trip is not an easy one, and can 
always be performed better to-morrow 
than to-day. Tetuan is forty-five Eng- 
lish miles from Tangier. The road is 
a model one for Morocco, and there is 
no decent halting-place on the way for 
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the night. It is necessary, therefore, to 
push through between sunrise and sun- 
set. With a good road and good horses 
this would be no hardship. But the 
government to make the one, 
and circumstances denied us the other. 
It was the time of the year for the 
annual pilgrimage of the European lega- 
tions to the the at 


Morocco. Each legation travels across 


refuses 


court of emperor 
the desert with considerable state and 
pomp, requiring for its train a large 
number of riding animals and beasts of 
burden, horses, mules, and camels. These 
caravans move very slowly, and consume 
nearly a month in the journey, making 
usually not more than fifteen miles a 
day on the march. As the legations re- 
main at the court several weeks, about 
three months are spent in the trip. 
The caravans are furnished with tents 
and all the luxuries attainable, and, the 
march being slow, the excursion is much 
liked by the ladies of the different lega- 
tions. The novelty of the desert jour- 
ney and the visit to the thoroughly Ori- 
ental city of Morocco are pleasing 
ducements, but not the least of the 


in- 
at- 
tractions are the presents expected from 
the emperor to the individuals of the 
suites, in return for the costly gifts of 
arms and goods which the European 
governments send the emperor by the 
legations. ‘The emperor’s presents are 
Last 
year one of the attachés of the Spanish 
legation so wormed himself into the 
favor of the emperor that he received a 


not always judiciously chosen. 


couple of superb pearl necklaces, of great 
value. Qn his return, the thrifty Span- 
iard, instead of giving one or both to his 
wife, turned them both into hard cash 
in the market. My informant, a Portu- 
guese lady, who made the journey, re- 
ceived from the Morocco sultan a mule. 

The expense of these costly expedi- 
tions, so far as transport is concerned, 
is borne, I was told, by the Morocco 
government; that is to say, the poor peo- 
ple have to be taxed for them. Their 
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fitting-out sweeps off from Tangier and 
the region all the good saddle horses 
and mules. The English and some oth- 
er legations had already gone, and the 
Italian was about to start. I saw at the 
Italian camp, outside the city, many fine 
horses and mules; the requisition for 
them made it impossible for us to pro- 
cure decent riding animals for Tetuan. 
As we have only a consul-general in 
Morocco, the American government is 
not represented in these pilgrimages. 
If our government had any care for de- 
serving travelers, it would furnish us 
the means of visiting the interesting city 
of Morocco in style befitting the citizens 
of the republic. 

The government undertakes only to 
secure the safety of foreign travelers to 
Tetuan who are under escort of a sol- 
dier. This arrangement gives the sol- 
dier a dollar a day, which is paid by the 
traveler, throws around the latter the 
panoply of the law, and adds a certain 
state to his movements. The necessity 
of putting ourselves under the protec- 
tion of the army was pleasing to us, 
and we commissioned our landlord to 
furnish us a man of waf for our caravan. 
Our host 
cured the best beasts and equipments 


assured us that he had pro- 


for our cavalcade, and we awoke early 
on the morning of our start, with ex- 
cited anticipations of state and show. 
When I glanced out of my windows at 
dawn, the view disclosed was exquisite- 
ly lovely. The comfortable hotel of 
M. Bruzeaud, where we stayed, is on ¢ 
hill outside the Bab-el-Sok, or gate of 
the market-place, and above that busy 
exchange. One of my windows looked 
out on the garden, and the other upon 
the town and harbor. The garden is an 
orderly wilderness, a series of terraces of 
fruit-bearing trees, — oranges, lemons, 
figs, and palms ; of flowering shrubs, — 
acacias, geraniums, carnations, pepper- 
trees, and rose-bushes, heavy with the 
weight of every form and color of this 
queen of the flowers. As soon as I had 
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opened my window there came in a flood 
of sweet odors and a gush of bird notes. 
On the seats under the gigantic, wide- 
spreading sycamore that shades the front 
terrace were lounging three or four 
turbaned idlers, praising Allah, I hope, 
for the freshness of the morning, while 
they waited the advent of their prey, 
the foreigner. 

From the seaward window the pros- 
pect was wide, varied, and most charm- 
ing. Indeed, I scarcely know anywhere 
The 
flat-topped roofs of the white-housed 
town, the even lines broken by a few 


so pleasing a morning picture. 


pointed towers and minarets, and rising 
on the left to the ancient portions and 
castle, with the Alcazar ; the little har- 
bor, green and blue in patches, in the 
early light, with half a dozen sailing ves- 
sels and a steamer or two; to the left, 
the open Mediterranean and the high 
coast of Spain, and to the right the sand- 
hills of Morocco, rising by gradations 
and lofty mountains, over which the 
dawn was reddening, — this pictu-e, for 
outline, color, repose, and Oriental sug- 
gestion, can hardly be equaled elsewhere. 
I think one might be content to spend 
a winter amid the color and perfume of 
this garden, with such a view to rest his 
tired senses. Already, as I looked, the 
life of the place was beginning to stir : 
trains of camels were wending their 
way up the hill into the country; don- 
keys, with bundles of fagots and coun- 
try produce, driven by women, or lazily 
bestrode by bare-legged men, were drift- 
ing into the market-place, where the 
crowd began to swarm, and buzz, and 
shift about like the occupants of an ant- 
hill; and I could hear the confused mur- 
mur and stir of beggars, and traffickers, 
and sluggards, unrolling themselves from 
their bundles of rags, in which they had 
slept beside their patient beasts. It was 
a market-day, and before I was dressed 
the idle business of the day had begun, 
and a circle was already formed about 
the snake-charmer, called together by 
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the throb of the rude drum. If the 
Orientals go to rest with the sun, they 
rise with it. 

It was five o’clock when we descend- 
ed to The 


cavalcade was ready: the beasts nodding 


the court-yard to mount. 
with their heads against the wall, — 
mules and donkeys appear to be always 
asleep, —and our attendants squatting 
about in angles of the inclosure, not in 
the least impatient to go, wrapped in 
their burnouses against the fresh morn- 
ing air. Whatever notion I may have 
formed of this outfit, I must have been 
disappointed. There were three mules 
for our party ; a horse to carry the guide 
and the baggage; a footman, a tall, hand- 
some-featured, bare-legged Arab, to run 
along and “ whack” the mules ; and the 
Morocco soldier, with his barbed steed. 
The small, ill-conditioned 
beasts, with rickety saddles ; the one I 


mules were 
mounted was intended to be of a mouse 
color, but he had not been cleaned since 
he was a mule. 

The soldier, however, came up to my 
ideas of military grandeur in Morocco. 
Seated on the ground, he was a mere 
bundle of dingy white garments, the ca- 
pote of his burnous drawn over his tur- 
Gun he had felt 


wronged by the absence of this long and 


ban. none, and we 


showy weapon. The idea of a soldier 
without arms seemed to us undignified. 
No doubt our safety was increased, but 
our pride of appearance was touched. 
His steed was a piebald animal resem- 
bling those hairless purple horses that 
you may see performing at an English 
country fair. When our soldier rose, 


we perceived that he was bare-legged, 


but wore ruined slippers; and when he 
I 


climbed into his broad saddle, elevated 
on a pile of rugs, we noticed with ris- 
ing spirits that his gown protruded, and 
the red end of a sword scabbard showed 
out of his garb of peace. This bundle 
of soiled rags on horseback, and armed 
symbol of peace and good will to men, 


slowly led the way out of the court-yard 
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and down the cactus-covered hill, never 
looking behind him, and we meekly fol- 
lowed in his train. I think it was the 
sorriest cavalcade that ever crossed Af- 
rica. The west wind was blowing soft- 
ly and sweet, the air was full of life, 
the sea sparkled, the white town glis- 
tened, as we rode down through the now 
swarming market-place, and through the 
narrow, ill-paved streets of the city, in 
I do 


why it was that our man of war remind- 


search of adventure. not know 
ed me of the mounted trooper who sits 
immovable at the Life Guards gate in 
Westminster. Both figures are my ideal 
of a soldier. Neither is of the slightest 
use, except to assert the presence of the 
law, and both, I presume, are harmless. 
Our at a 
snail’s pace, till we were free of the town, 
over the wide sandy beach of the harbor, 
and turned southward into a broad valley 
that winds among the low hills. 


Life Guardsman moved on 


There are old Roman remains on the 
bay opposite the city, and a bridge of 
the solid architecture of the Roman pe- 
riod. Probably the ancient conquerors 
built roads and kept open good highways 
through this fertile country, but now 
name 
in all Morocco. If good roads are a sure 


there is not a road worthy of the 


sign of civilization, then Morocco is no 
more civilized than some parts of our 
own country. Perhaps the Moorish gov- 
ernment is not altogether to blame for 
this want, though it is certainly unwill- 
ing to spend anything on highways or 
on the streets of the cities. For there 
is no popular demand for roads ; if roads 
were made, it would be long before the 
people procured vehicles to run on them 3 
they prefer the ancient method of trans- 
port by asses and camels. The way to 
Tetuan is exactly such a way as used to 
be made over our Western prairies, when 
every traveler found a path to suit him- 
self, avoiding the corn and wheat fields, 
and describing a circuit to get over the 
marshy streams ; that is, there are lines 


of wandering foot-paths, some of them 
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deeply worn by ages of travel. In the 
rainy season the donkeys and camels 
make new paths, diverging here and 
there for firmer footing, so that the 
country is gridironed by chance roads. 
The scene is animated as we advance. 


We meet hundreds of country people, 


in groups of twos and threes and doz- 
ens, with laden donkeys, on their way 
to town; all the women, however ugly 
and shabby and bare-legged, making a 
pretense of drawing their shawls over 
their faces as we pass. There are wide 
expanses of wheat, green and waving 


Zz? 


flocks of sheep and herds of goats are 
grazing on the downs, and large num- 
bers of the small cattle of the country, 
—the sort that takes nineteen to make 
a dozen, — such as are shipped to Gib- 
raltar for You may see them 
transferred small boats to the 
steamers in the shallow harbor of Tan- 
gier, swung on board by a rope around 


beef. 
from 


the horns. 

The land is vocal with the singing of 
innumerable birds; a very pretty war- 
bler is a brown bird, the size of a meadow 
lark, with a peaked top-knot ; flocks of 
ravens are circling about; and here and 
there in the fields stands a tall black and 
white bird, with red legs, a species of 
These 
domestic birds have their homes on the 
huts of a straggling Arab village, high 
up on a hill, which we pass, — thatched 
huts of brown earth, half hidden in the 
vast fields of luxuriant cactus. 


stork, the sigtana in Spanish. 


Aiter we pass this town on its high 
perch, the country is still largely culti- 
vated, animated with the sounds of la- 
bor and the presence of flocks and herds, 
but there are no signs of habitations. 
Where do the people live who own these 
flocks and cultivate the ground? The 
absence of fences, or boundary hedges, 
and of 


strange one to Western eyes. For hours 


houses makes the picture a 
we saw only two or three brown hovels. 

The country is rolling, like a Western 
prairie, but the soil is stony, and before 
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us, to the south, are lines of serrated 
mountains. We pass over miles of the 
monotonous route, where the ouly ver- 
dure consists of stiff patches of palmetto, 
varied occasionally by yellow broom 
and gorse in bloom, and again intermi- 
nable oleanders, budding, but not yet in 
flower, which grow as profusely as alders 
meadow brooks. 
Two weeks later their crimson blossoms, 


on the banks of our 


contrasted with the vivid yellow of the 
gorse, must make a brilliant show. 

Is that a caravan wandering over the 
plain before us? As we approach, the 
procession resolves itself into a couple 
of dozen of camels, without loads, and 
with only two drivers, leisurely return- 
ing to Tetuan. The beasts are sham- 
bling along in their ungainly fashion ; 
sraning their long necks, nipping bits of 
grass, strollit 


in 


ig about in a dozen paths, 


no order of march. They do not 


march, but flow along, changing places, 
falling behind, and moving ahead, like 
figures in a kaleidoscope. I have no- 
ticed that a group of Orientals on the 
ancients 


order. 


road saunters along in the same shifting 
of days lift up 


The | 
their supercilious heads, and disdainfully 
regard us as we pass by. 
Notwithstanding that large tracts of 
the stony land are neglected, we are 
never long out of sight of cattle, sheep, 
and people, and cultivated fields. 
sionally there are olive-trees, but for the 
most part the land is treeless. From 


the slopes, however, come the cheerful 


Occa- 


notes of labor: workmen are calling to 
each other, or singing the plaintive mi- 
nor songs of Egypt. Plowing is going 
on. The plow is the primitive stick 
of wood, with an iron point, that only 
scratches up the soil on the surface. 
The motive power is a couple of small 
bulls, yoked wide apart, —the yoke in 
the 
neck ; and progress is made by as much 


front of the horns instead of on 
noise and clamor as is needed to move 
a house by rollers and handspikes else- 
where. 
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The man of war rides through all this 
with imperturbable gravity and slowness. 
Much of the way has been fair trotting- 
ground; it is necessary to make speed 


when we can, but the soldier is moving 


under the accumulated weight of three 
thousand years of leisure. When I urge 
him toadvance, and push my mule upon 
him, — an effort which causes me much 
pounding and exhortation, — the Old 
Tortoise will raise his lumpy bulk in the 
saddle, lean forward like an old wom- 
an, and lift himself in his stirrups so as 
steed 
will swing into a slow jog, which, slow 


not to feel the jar; whereupon his 


as it is, seems very distasteful to our 
brave defender. At such times the red 
point of his scabbard sticks up behind 
in a military manner, lifting his bur- 
nouse, the bundle of clothes is animated 
by motion, and, as I urge on my mule 
with whacks and ejaculations of encour- 
agement, we for a moment a 
But it is only for 
The seat of this hardy de- 
fender of his country, protected as it is 


present 
martial appearance. 
a moment. 


by piles of rugs, is not inured to this sort 
of violent campaigning, and he soon sub- 
It is only by taking 
the lead, and forcing the train to follow 
my forced pace, that we 


sround at all. 


sides into a walk. 
get over the 


We have been several hours in the 
hot, 


breeze has ceased, the scenery has be- 


saddle, the sun is the morning 
come monotonous, when our spirits are 
raised by the sight of the Fondak, where 
and mid- 


day rest, —a white building on the side 


we are to take our luncheon 


of the mountain, in the jaws of the 
It 


seems very near, but we ride an hour 


pass we are to scramble through. 


and a half, through hot gullies and stony 
ravines and over steep paths, before we 
After five hours of this sort 


of work we are quite willing to throw 


reach it. 


ourselves on the ground under the scant 
shade afforded by a fine old ilex-tree at 
midday. 

Our halting-place was not the Fon- 
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dak, which is half a mile beyond, but 
the spring, which is the resort of all the 
people and the cattle of the region. 
The place is wild and rugged, and not 
picturesque, but the view from it over 
the rolling country we had traversed, 
and the mountains beyond, was fine. 
This might be made, with a little trouble, 
a pleasant resting-place, and one would 
think that on a highway so frequented 
as this some pains would be taken to 
make it comfortable. It is, however, 
like every Oriental place of the sort, 
shabby and dirty. 

The itself, no 
water near it, is worse, although natives 


Fondak which has 
and Spanish men and women, who are 
no more fastidious, do spend one night 
The Fondak would be called in 


New England a cow-yard. 


there. 
It is sim- 
ply a large square inclosure, built of 
and whitewashed. Within are 
some open arches, that afford a slight 
shelter to and 
weather. 


stone 


man beast in stormy 
A couple of the arches are 
inclosed, forming dark chambers, where 
Like the rest 
of the place, these rooms are full of 
vermin, filth, and fleas. This is, and 


has been, I suppose, for ages, the only 


we are told people sleep. 


sort of resting-place between two large 
that have 
and considerable 


cities daily communication 
We met, 


return, a gay cavalcade, Span- 


commerce. 
on our 
ish ladies and gentlemen, going down 
to visit the consul at Tetuan, who had 
spent the night in this khan; also a 
company of Jews, among them some 
very handsome women, who had also 
passed the night in that filthy place. 
Oriental and Spanish women can do this 
sort of thing, and still look pretty, — 
look even like the painted rose. 

It was two hours and a half after 
midday when we aroused our nodding 
train, and the Life Guardsman put him- 
self again valiantly in the advance. 
The beasts had not been fed. It is a 
piece of Oriental cruelty to let working 
animals toil all day without food. The 
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path was as rugged as it could be, and 
be a path, like the bed of a mountain 
torrent, up and down sharp hills and 
The old bridle 
path up Mount Washington in its best 
days was not so bad. We went on 
miles and miles, stumbling and sliding 
over the rocks; and I had always before 
me that hateful bundle of soldier, with 
his capote down over his head, having 
only this one trait of 

that he was as silent as 


through desert ravines. 


a great soldier, 
a fish. The only 
exclamation he made all the afternoon 
was when we came to the summit of a 
sharp ridge. Turning in his saddle, and 
pointing forward, he cried out, “ Tetu- 
an!” And there, over the intervening 
mountains, like a vision in the sky, was 
the fair town of our pilgrimage, lifted 
up on a mountain ridge, a long, white 
streak, white as chalk, and beyond it 
the sapphire blue sea. Even at this 
distance — and we must have been over 
fifteen miles away — the walls and houses 
of the town shone dazzling white, and 
hung in the sky like a city dropped out 
of heaven. Not so glorious for situa- 
tion as the New Jerusalem, doubtless, 


glorious than the old Jerusa- 


but more 
lem from any point of view I ever be- 
held it. We were so elevated that the 
sea beyond it seemed close to its walls, 
and we did not know then that between 
the city and the sea lay a flat plain, at 
least six miles across. 

Inspired by this glorious picture, we 
felt that we were almost at our journey’s 
end; but the sight was like a cup of 
cool water presented to the lips of a 
thirsty traveler, and then withdrawn. 
The city disappeared as we plunged 
down the steep path, and it was weary 
hours before we saw it again. 

The sun was getting low when we 
emerged into a windy plain, cultivated, 
and traversed by a considerable stream. 
Here were signs 
on foot and on 
over the plain, 
and girls 


of life again: laborers 
donkeys were moving 
and groups of women 
in white garments, idling by 
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the stream, told us that we were near 
habitations. On the spur of a mountain 
opposite appeared the white houses of 
a Moorish village. We must be near 
Tetuan at last. On this plain was 
fought the last battle between the Span- 
iards and the the of 
1860-61, and before the capture of Tet- 
I urged the Old Turtle over it 
at a livelier gait, much against his will. 
We crossed a substantial bridge with 


Moors, in war 


uan. 


Moorish arches, turned the spur of the 
mountain that we had been approaching 
for hours, and again beheld Tetuan, a 
long, white mass on its hill, apparently 
close at hand. In a few moments we 
should enter its white gates, and, thanks 
to the protection of our dollar-a-day Mos- 
lem knight, be safe from the numerous 
wild boars, monkeys, hyenas, jackals, 
gazelles, and ostriches promised us as 
sure to be encountered on the way, by 
the guide-book, — none of which, owing 
to our protector, had put in an appear- 
ance. The plain on which we had now 
entered, a rich bottom land, watered by 
a winding river, and inclosed on every 
side by high mountains, seemed one 
continuous wheat field, — an emerald in 
a gray setting. Here and there on the 
hills to the right were white villas, and 
at the southern end the white town rose 
the slanting 


beautified in g rays of the 
sun. 

The plain proved of vaster extent 
than we supposed. Our road along the 
We 


scended into gorges and emerged again, 


hillside was far from level. de- 


we caught sight of the town and lost it 
again and again, until, in our weariness, 
of 


it seemed a very will-o’-the-wisp a 


city, shown to us and remeved by the 
enchantment of a genius. 


Ss 


an hour and a half from the time of 


It was over 


striking the plain that the road became 
so cut up and utterly abominable that we 
knew we must be near a large city. We 
were now involved in cactus lanes, and 


splashing along through muddy pools; 
crowded and jostled by laborers and 
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donkeys, and herds of cattle and sheep 
being driven inside the walls for the 
night. Within the outer wall of all 
these Oriental cities and the first row of 
houses is usually a vacant space for the 
herding of cattle. 

Ascending the last slippery slope, we 
found ourselves under the high city 
wall. 
the hill rose a harmless-looking citadel. 


Behind and above the town on 


On our left, projecting from the wall, 
was what is called a battery, which 
looked like a school-house with guns in 
We followed the wall 
and entered by a great 


the second story. 
to the 


gate, in which a lot of loafers playing 


right, 
soldier were lounging. They hailed us 
and ran after us, demanding an entrance 
fee ; but we took no heed of their neces- 
sities, pushed on through the herds of 
cattle, entered, and crossed the big mar- 
ket square of the city, surrounded by 
shabby buildings and resembling a stock- 
yard, a place humming with Orien- 
tal life, with whose fantastic squalor 
and picturesqueness all travelers in the 
East We 


this square into a narrow street, into 


are familiar. turned from 
other and yet other narrow streets, lined 
with little shops and dens where human 
beings labor and sleep, into a region 
swarming with life, swimming in grease, 
and over cobble-stone pavements slip- 
pery with refuse, into the quarter of the 
Jews, and alighted at the house of Isaac 
Nahon, Jew by religion, British vice- 
consul by title, keeper of a house of 
entertainment by occupation. O Tetuan, 
Tetuan, we so white 
and pure in the distance, what a whited 
sepulchre you are! 


said, that shone 


But the street and the house of Isaac 
were We were admitted (the 
mules, for a wonder, staying outside) 
into a house thoroughly Moorish in de- 


clean. 


sign, —a court in the centre, open up 
to the stars above, upon which all the 
From 
the gallery on the second floor, upon 
which our rooms opened, we talked with 


rooms in all the stories opened. 


Africa. 
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the family in the court below, and held 
communication with the kitchen. Our 
rooms were long, narrow, and high, 
with little windows at one end (for 
these houses are built to exclude the 
sun), Moorish-arch doorways and hang- 
ings, and the walls ornamented with 
strips of the painted wood, cut in Arabic 
designs, for the manufacture of which 
Tetuan has a reputation. In the morn- 
ing I was surprised to see how much 
light came in at my diminutive window, 
but the secret of it was explained when 
I looked out. All the houses are white- 
washed; all the flat roofs, every inch 
of them, are whitewashed ; and this re- 
flected glare of the sun makes every 
room luminous to which a ray of light 
is admitted. 

The charms cf Tetuan, which is a city 
of about twenty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants, exist somewhat in the imagination. 
Only a little over half the people are 
Moors; there are resident here several 
hundred Spaniards, and some eight 
thousand Jews. But Tetuan is the city 
of Barbary most romantically connected 
with Spain, In every city of Andalu- 
sia is a street called Tetuan. Tetuan 
was in fact founded by the Moors when 
they were finally expelled from Granada 
by the religious zeal of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, —a loss of skillful artificers 
and chivalrous poetical 
which Granada 
The only things in Granada worthy of 


people from 
has never recovered. 
the traveler’s interest are the reminis- 
cences of the Moors. It is always said 
that the expelled Moors, who carried 
away with them such wealth as they 
could save from the rapacious Spaniards, 
and endeavored to reproduce their lux- 
urious houses in Tetuan, expected some 
day to return to Granada and the Al- 
hambra. We are told that de- 
scendants to-day cherish the same hope, 
and that they preserve the title-deeds to 
their Spanish possessions, and the keys 
to their houses in Granada. I think the 
latter part of the statement is apocry 


their 
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phal. It is hardly probable that keys 
would be preserved hundreds of years, 
in the hope of using them, to houses 
that have not existed for centuries; and 
it is doubtful if the intelligent Moors of 
Morocco have to-day any higher ambi- 
tion than getting what they can out of 
the government, escaping taxation, and 
living at ease. 

When one sees the beggars and the 
commonplace and shabby condition of 
Spanish Granada, and regrets the expul- 
sion of the Moors, he may perhaps give 
a new turn to his reflections by visiting 
Tetuan. What have the Moors done 
since they left Granada? Have they 
not retrograded in every art and refine- 
ment of life? Had the race not culmi- 
nated in the splendor of the Alhambra? 
Had not the Moorish civilization run its 
natural career, and come near to its close 
at the time of the conquest ? What have 
the Moors ever done since, anywhere, 
that has been of the least service to the 
Moors 
went into 


world ? and Spaniards alike 


a decline after the brilliant 
epoch of the conquest and of discovery ; 
and if Spain recovers, it will be owing 
wholly to the actual contact with mod- 
ern civilization, which has been want- 

If, when the Moors 
departed, the stately and luxurious Al- 
hambra could have up, 
saved from the destruction and the neg- 
lect of the Spaniards, and preserved to 
modern curiosity and intelligence, the 


ing to the Moors. 


been locked 


traveler might be content, and regret 


neither the expulsion of the Moslems 
nor the occupation of the Christians. 


The street where we lodged was, as 
I have said, clean ; but it was very nar- 
row, and the line of high whitewashed 
houses on either side, presenting a sur- 
face of solid wall broken only by small 
grated windows, was entirely Moorish 
in its character. Few other portions of 
the compact city were so clean. It was 
market-day, the day we spent in Tetuan, 
and the best occasion for seeing the 
country people and the life of the place. 
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The open squares and streets of shops 
swarmed with buyers and sellers and 
The crowd 
had a certain picturesqueness, but it 


calm waiters on Providence. 


wanted the color of many Oriental pop- 
ulations, for the uniform dress is white, 
or dirty white and dirty brown, and of 
very coarse material. ‘The exceptions 
are the Jews, who wear, as in Tangier, 
black skull-caps, and the few Moorish 
gentlemen and rich shop-keepers, whose 
voluminous turbans and amply flowing 
robes of spotless silk and linen present 
the true Oriental type of luxurious mag- 
nificence. 

The guide-books are always beseech- 
ing the traveler to admire the Jewesses 
of Tangier and Tetuan. As these wom- 
en go unveiled, it is easy to do so. They 
use color in their street apparel, a sort 
of broad embroidered bands worn longi- 
tudinally on the dress. Those past youth 
are usually rather gross in form and 
face, but the young women have regu- 
lar features, — some of them a faultless 
form, fine eyes, and a good complexion; 
and all of them are many shades light- 
er than the men. A really handsome 
woman, however, is usually such a sur- 
prise to the traveler in Africa, as she is 
in Southern Spain, that he is apt to fall 
into an extravagance of gratitude for the 
The Moorish women may be 
equally alluring, but they cover all of the 
face except the eyes. 


sight. 


I noticed here, 
as I had noticed on the plain the even- 
ing before, that the women wore short 
leggins of red leather. 
vivals of the Roman fascia, and are ex- 
actly such as were worn by the Moorish 
women of Granada, as may be seen in a 
curious bas-relief representing 


These are sur- 


the bap- 
the con- 
quest, in the chapel of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, at Granada. 


tism of Moslem women, after 


Tetuan has not many good shops, 
though it has in one quarter a nest of 
narrow streets lined with tiny rooms, 
just big enough to hold the dealer and 
his stuffs, and roofed over by trellises 
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covered will 


and 


with grape-vines, which 
pass for a bazar. It is a 
agreeable retreat out of the 


the dust 


cool 
glare of the 
the 
market squares, and it is a pleasure to 
sit 


sun and and clamor of 


down and bargain with a coolly 
dressed, regular-featured Moslem, who 
is in no haste to sell, and whose courtesy 
is rather that of the gentleman than the 
These dealers have inter- 
course with Rabat, Fez, Timbuctoo, and 
other towns in the interior, and can offer 
you 


shop-keeper. 


barbarous embroideries and other 
curiosities. Tetuan is famous also as a 
manufactory of red and yellow bags of 
the soft leather which takes its name of 
morocco from this country in which it 
is made. Part of the tratfic on market- 
day is done by auctioneers, who carry 
their goods upon their arms, and push 
about in the crowd, asking for bids. 
They repeat continually their last offer, 
and sell only when their price is ob- 
tained. If the original bidder desires 
to raise his bid and compete for the ar- 
ticle, he must follow the auctioneer. I 
believe the fellows are quite honest in 
stating the latest offer. 

Tetuan is no more pleasing interior- 
It 
is a mass of lanes, abominably paved, 
and presents to the sight-seer only dead 
walls, with here and there a door. But 
looking up the narrow streets, we saw, 


ly than any other Oriental town. 


above the flat roofs, the sharp mountain 
peaks, which seemed in the clear air 
very near, and reminded us of the situ- 
ation of Innsbruck in the Tyrol. One 
might walk the streets forever, and have 
no hint of the luxury and even mag- 
nificence of the dwellings masked by 
the dead walls. The opening of a door, 
and the passage of a winding entrance, 
tiled and decorated, may admit one to 
an earthly paradise,—a palace amid 


gardens sometimes occupying an entire 
By the courtesy of the Spanish 
consul, whose residence and garden are 
of considerable extent in the heart of 
the town, we were taken to see some of 


square. 
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the best Moorish palaces. For spacious- 
ness, elegance, and sumptuousness there 
is nothing comparable to them in Tan- 
gier. One was a specimen of the best old 
Moorish houses : open courts with foun- 
tains, surrounded by light colonnades, 
and galleries above ; cool recessed apart- 
ments, open to the air and the sight of 
falling water, and yet shaded from the 
sun, — apartments with the dado of 
slightly lustred tiles, the walls painted 
in toned colors, the ceilings of carved 
old wood, gilded and softly colored, fur- 
nished with divans and luxurious rugs. 
The courtly old Moor who showed us his 
apartments, and did not offer to show us 
his harem, looked as if he had passed 
a long and useful life in voluptuous re- 
pose. As we went about the house — 
time had been given, while we waited in 
the vestibule, to warn the women — we 
could hear scurrying of slippered feet, 
and there was a great opening and shut- 
ting of doors, through the openings of 
which we saw curious female eyes peer- 
ing at the foreigners. But the propri- 
etor did not think it necessary to hide 
from our view the numerous female 
slaves, who had charge of the children, 
or were engaged in other domestic work. 
The house contained many delightful 
pieces of the old wood-work, ancient in- 
The 


charm of the house was completed by 


laid doors and latticed windows. 


a large walled garden, delicious to the 
senses with the odors of the orange, the 
lemon, the jessamine, and the rose, and 
marble ponds and fountains of spark- 
ling water. 

Another Moorish house that we vis- 
ited was quite new, and built and ocecu- 
pied by the late finance minister of the 
emperor, whose finances had thrived, 
whatever had happened to his master’s. 
The house was equal in extent and 
stateliness to the old one, but lacked the 
subdued taste decoration. It was 
over-gilded and over-splendid, and its 
noblest apartments were incongruously 
furnished with French clocks, French 


in 
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chairs, rows of mirrors, and staring rugs. 
Yet one of its long and gilded apart- 
ments, notwithstanding its somewhat op- 
pressive luxury, would be a charming 
retreat in the warm season. Through 
its arches on one side we saw the open 
pillared court and the fountain, while 
from a row of windows level to the floor, 
on the other side, we looked over the 
vast extent of green plain to the blue 
Mediterranean, from which a refresh- 
ing breeze entered this abode of luxury, 
the of which probably never 
troubled himself with the query, Is Life 
Worth Living ? 

We ascended the hillside to the cit- 
adel, which commands the town. The 
city spread out below us, and was larger 


owner 


than we thought it when looking at it 
from without; and the entire prospect 
was one of the most interesting to be be- 
held anywhere. ‘The uniform flat roofs 
of the entire city and its dazzling white- 
ness were broken only by a few towers 
and a dozen minarets, some of them oc- 
tagonal and covered with green tiles. 
We stood upon the end of a long spur 
of the Riff Mountains. Fertile plains 
spread away on either side, bounded by 
the blue sea and by bold serrated hills. 

When we descended the steep and 
winding streets we had a fleeting vision 
of beauty. From a high window, just 
large enough to frame her face, looked 
out a Moorish woman, with dark eyes 
of fascination and perhaps of sin; for 
no woman of a well-regulated harem 
will show her face to a man. If she 
was as handsome as she was painted, she 
The native 
women of Tetuan, our guide said, are 
famous for their beauty, and the town 
lends itself to adventure. Over the flat 
roofs one can with ease and security go 
all over the city, and the Moorish girls 
not seldom evade the watch of doors 
and windows, and cross the house-tops at 
night to keep appointments with their 
lovers. 

Still descending, we encountered in a 


was a dangerous person. 
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narrow street, for contrast, a funeral pro- 
cession. The body of a woman, scantily 
wrapped in a white cloth, and resting 
on a light, rude bier, was borne upon 
the shoulders of men, who advanced at 
a rapid pace. The bier was followed by 
a motley procession of men and women, 
chanting a lament in an unearthly, shrill, 
minor key. The haste, the shabbiness, 
the mournful notes, were fit to wring 
one’s heart, breaking in as they did upon 
the careless life of the buzzing streets, 
and it was long before the sad refrain 
passed out of our memory. 

The house of Nahon, the Jew, was a 
pleasant place of shelter, in our brief 
stay. Although it is Moorish in style, 
and the iridescent tiles of the interior 
doorways recall the skill of another race 
than the Jewish, there is a Hebrew at- 
mosphere throughout. On the side of 
the doorways to two of our rooms, I dis- 
covered a tiny recess, not more than 
It 
contained a little roll of parchment, tran- 
scribed with Hebrew, and I remembered 
the injunction of Jehovah to this an- 
cient people: Write my words on thy 
doorposts. 


three inches long and an inch deep. 


With our dessert at dinner we were 
served with a new confection, — orange 
Nothing 
could be more appetizing in the sound 
than this truly Oriental sweetmeat ; it 
The 


house of Nahon, like other houses in the 


blossoms cooked in honey. 


tasted like sweetened turpentine. 


city, distills a great quantity of orange- 
flower wate from the blossoms. The 
oranges of Tetuan are very large, fine 
of skin and firm of flesh, and delicious. 
After eating the sour fruit of Southern 
Italy and Sicily, one appreciates the 
luscious oranges of Malta and Barbary. 

We were off at an early hour for 
Tangier, for we had before us the en- 
durance of eleven hours in the saddle, 
exclusive of the siesta, over a 
route which had lost its charm of novel- 
ty. The Life Guardsman, whom we had 
not seen since he came in the morning 


noon 
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1 to 


truly knightly hint for backsheesh, — 


after our arriva kiss our hands, —a 
turned up, smiling, after a day of repose 
from the actual hardships of war of the 
first day. But to our disgust, when he 
mounted and led the way out of town, 
we saw that his fiery military ardor had 
abated. He no longer wore his sword, 
— our sole dignity of appearance, — but 
had given it to the mule driver to carry. 
I had the curiosity to examine this weap- 
on of war, upon which we had relied. 
It took the united and prolonged effort 
of the guide and myself to draw it from 
its scabbard, in which it was firmly rust- 
ed. I do not suppose it had been drawn 
all the wars our brave trooper 
With the sword in the 
mule driver, our martial 


before in 

: Z 
had encace d in. 
hands of the 
appearance fell to zero. 


We were 


= 
Fondak. 


five hours in reaching the 
The Turtle had 
made up his mind that his carcass should 

jolted by 


The only new objects we saw during 


evidently 


not be a trot in returning. 
the morning were a species of bird, that 


kept close to the cattle in the plain 


The 


Arabs call them cow-birds, because they 


where the natives were plowing. 


always attend the cattle, as the crocodile- 
birds do the Egyptian saurians. 

Before setting out, after our halt of 

a half at the Fondak, I 

the mules, who had drank 


one hour and 
insisted that 

nothing since morning, should be watered. 
The 
moved off. 

told that the 
that they could be watered in the river, 


soldier refused to permit it, and 
I asked the reason, and was 
beasts were teo warm, and 
which was just ahead. Knowing that 
Orientals seldom give the true reason 
for anything, I asked again. The reply 
was that the water in the spring was 
too low, but they would get water di- 
rectly. I could not see how the mules 
would be any cooler with more travel 
in the heat, but I was obliged to yield, 
although my animal was evidently dis- 


tressed for drink. It was over an hour 
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and a half before we reached the river, 
and there the animals had to drink from 
a stagnant pool. Why this cruelty was 
practiced, I could not understand. 
When we set out from the Fondak 
we took a different route from the one 
we had come by. I inquired the reason, 
and the answer was that this route was 
It was the track I 


had noticed as diverging from ours, on 


shorter and better. 


the morning we left Tangier. I then 
asked where it led, and was told that it 
went to Tetuan, but that it was a longer 
and more difficult road! This was Ori- 
entalism, pure and simple. This return 


route, we found, was in fact an hour 


longer ; it was hilly and stony, with hard- 
ly arod of it that we could trot over. 
I have no doubt that our protector took 
this long and rough way out of revenge, 
because I had pushed his pace on the 
journey out, and* because it was impos- 
sible to move over it faster than a walk. 
sI 


was of that soldier’s back. But there is 


I was never so tired of anything a 


an end to everything, says the proverb, 
except the tongue of woman, and before 
sunset we came out upon the vast and 
lovely plain near ‘Tangi 

sky was flecked wit 

burnished crimson : 


fields of wheat waved green in many 


shifting shades, interspersed with patches 


of a yellow bloom, in the slantin 

effect of 

Long shadows were cast over the plain 
> I 


ray Ss. 


It was a marvelous color. 
by the flocks of sheep, goats, and cattle, 
and the slowly moving groups of 

ants, returning from labor to the Arab 
village on the hill, upon the roofs of 
which the storks were already perched 
for evening meditation. 
picturesque Africa ! 

As we rounded the last ridge, there 
were the of gold 
burning in the light, the waves white- 
capped 
breeze, and, beyond, the purple mount- 
ains of Spain. 

Charles Dudley Warner. 


Good-by, lazy, 


sea beach, the sands 


and racing before an eastern 
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“Whom now seekinge, O Diogenes! have I 
found: ye Sunne’s shine Beinge more Discover- 
able untoe that whiche is Sunne-like, than Thy 
poore Blinkinge Lanthorne.’’ 

MARRIAGES OF YE DEADE. 

AmASA TUCKER and his wife lived on 
a lonely farm in Vermont, remote from 
villages or neighbors. Amasa’s work 
was that hardest of all work, forcing 
from rocky and reluctant fields enough 
produce to feed and clothe his family ; 
to do more, with the most strenuous ex- 
ertion, was impossible, and he did not 
expect it. To him life was a brief and 
bitter pilgrimage toward heaven. If it 
had amenities, they were snares; its 
Rug- 
ged, stern, hard as the granite rocks be- 
neath the sward he tilled, he found no 
consolations in the outer world, on which 
he walked as they that have eyes and 
see not, ears and hear not, nor even 
human interests to cloud their awed 
and reverent look into the world which 
is to come. Alone in his arid fields, 
Amasa Tucker revolved within himself 
the vast problems of theology, — free- 
will, election, infant damnation, the or- 
igin of evil, 


pleasures were unknown to him. 


and like dogmas; for to 
such thoughts had he been trained from 
childhood by the widowed mother who 
owned and inhabited this solitary mount- 
ain farm. Duty was ground into the 
very bone and sinew of his life. He 
walked always between a dreadful hell 
and an awful heaven, set aside from the 
ordinary temptations of life, and taught 
to believe that every leaning toward 
transgression was the whisper of an om- 
nipresent devil, eager to enlist him in his 
own service; and learning to feel that 
untruth, disobedience, a thought he could 
not utter to his mother, or a wish that 
could not be uplifted to God, were crimes 
of total and fatal depravity. 

He plowed the brown sod of the sad 
New England hills under the full force 
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of the primeval curse: uncomplaining, 
because Adam had sinned for him, and 
he must bear the doom ; and unquestion- 
ing, because Job, under a worse press- 
ure of suffering, had taught him that 
he who challenges the will of God does 
so in vain. 

He saw the sun rise above the pur- 
ple mountains, and wheel its splendid 
way through the sky, life-giving and 
wonderful, with only a sombre thought 
of that impending day when the sun 
shall be turned into darkness and the 
moon into blood, for which it behooved 
him to be ready and waiting. The mel- 
ancholy glory of the moon and the keen 
sparkle of the starry heavens gave him 
no joy; their story was alone of that 
creative and judging Lord who should 
roll them away as a scroll. To him the 
fear of God was not only the beginning 
of wisdom, but its course and end; the 
perfect love that casteth out fear was 
strange to him as heaven; he knew not 
its soft steppings about him, nor its 
clear shining in the beauty that beset 
his path. He lived only to prepare for 
death, and to see that his kindred fol- 
lowed in that straight way. 

Philura, whom he had married from 
a sense of the fitness of things, was a 
meek, spiritless creature, with no senti- 
ment and little feeling; always con- 
scious that she was an unprofitable ser- 
vant, afraid to love her children lest it 
should be idolatry, and struck with as 
keen a pang as her slender nature could 
know if her butter was streaky or her 
cheese crumbled. 

She considered her husband lord and 
head, after the old-fashioned Scriptural 
order, and listened to his daily prayers 
with deep reverence for such striking 
piety ; though she knew very well that 
Amasa was a hard man, gathering where 


he had not strewed, and reaping where 
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he had not sown, and a tyrant where a 
man can be tyrannical in safety, —in 
his own home. 

Two children out of ten survived to 
this pair. Abundant dosing, insufficient 
food, and a neglected sink drain had 
killed all the others who outlived their 
arliest infancy ; but these two evaded 
the doom that had fallen on their broth- 
ers and sisters by the fate which mod- 
ern science calls the survival of the fit- 
test, and spindled up among the mullein- 


stalks of their stone-strewn pastures as 
gray, lank, dry, and forlorn as the mul- 
leins themselves, with pale eyes, straight 


white hair, sallow faces, and the shy 
aspect of creatures who live in the 
woods, and are startled at a strange foot- 
step. 

They were taught to work as soon as 
they could walk, to consider sin and 
holiness the only things worth consid- 
eration, to attend meeting as a neces- 
sity, and take deserved punishment in 
silence. To obedience and endurance 
their physical training, or want of train- 
ing, conduced also; alternate pie and 
pork are not an enlivening diet to soul 
or body, and play was an unknown factor 
in their dreary existence. Keziah grew 
up a repetition of her mother, dull, sim- 
ple, and dutiful ; but Thomas, from the 
moment he entered the little red school- 
house, two miles away, to complete the 
education his father had begun by the 
evening fire at home, showed a hunger 
for books and knowledge that amounted 
to a passion. 

Not a particle did he care for the 
girls who laughed at him, or the boys 
who tried to torment him. His soul was 
filled with the joy of the born student, 
to whom every fresh study is a rapture 
that never palls, every new book a pos- 
session outvaluing gold; to whom the 
daily needs and pangs of life are as a 
tale that is told. 

It was but a very little while before 
Thomas knew all his teacher could im- 
part far better than the teacher herself 
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knew it, but his thirst was scarcely ap- 
peased. He longed for ampler oppor- 
tunity, for better instruction, as earnest- 
ly as Amasa longed for the kingdom of 
heaven, and at last plucked up shame- 
faced courage enough to beg his father 
that he might go to the Academy at 
Bantam, ten miles down the valley. 

If one of his oxen had made a like 
request, Amasa Tucker could not have 
been more astounded. What his boy 
could want with more knowledge than 
sufficed himself was past his imagining. 
To farm an upland in Vermont, after 
the hereditary fashion of those lonely 
hills, did not seem to him to require 
any especial science. Hard work, per- 
petual battle with the elements aud the 
soil, primarily doomed to bear thorns and 
thistles, — surely this could be carried 
on with no higher education ! 

Yet, though he neither answered the 
boy’s request nor the entreating look in 
his eyes, his inmost heart softened with 
pride in his son. No genuine New Eng- 
lander ever despises a desire for knowl- 
edge, or sneers at learning without an 
inward feeling of having been profane ; 
and Amasa Tucker was a typical New 
Englander of the old sort, now so fast 
passing away. 

When Thomas turned back to his 
work, in that habit of dumb obedience 
which is stronger than nature, he did 
not know that he had dropped into his 
father’s mind a seed that would take 
root and grow as surely as the corn he 
had just dropped into the furrow, or 
that the harvest of its planting would 
be for him ; and it was not till that corn 
had sprouted, grown to rustling, glitter- 
ing blades, tasseled out, ripened, been 
husked, and heaped in shining golden 
ears in the corn-house, till the apples 
were brought in to their long bins, and 
purple-streaked turnips and yellow car- 
rots stored in the barn cellar, that the 
boy knew how this other grain had at 
last come to the full ear. 

One Saturday night, as they put the 
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last cow into the stanchions after milk- 
ing was done, his father said, grimly, 

“ Thomas, ef you want more edication 
than what you have had, and can pay 
your way to go to Bantam ’Cademy this 
winter, why I’ll give ye your time.” 

Thomas was not demonstrative ; the 
dark blood rushed up to his face, and it 
seemed to him as if the sudden joy 
seized him by the throat; but he only 
answered, “ I’Il try.” 

So the next week he walked down 
to Bantam, applied at once to Parson 
Lathrop for advice, and, arriving at the 
nick of time, when Semanthy Pratt, the 
parson’s old housekeeper, was threat- 
ened with her annual attack of “ rheu- 
matiz,” he was taken at once into the 
minister’s house to “do chores” for his 
board. His schooling was free, since he 
lived in the county of which Bantam 
was the shire town; for Parsons Acade- 
my was an endowed school, and only 
pupils from other counties paid for in- 
struction; and there were many such, 
for the school had a wide reputation. 

Perhaps Thomas was not the best 
chore-boy in the world. Absorbed in 
pure mathematics, Greek roots, or the 
proportions and problems of chemistry, 
he too often forgot the kindlings, or 
neglected to comb and curry the old 
white horse. But then he never went 
out nights ; no husking, or apple-bee, or 
quilting frolic, no sleigh-ride or turkey- 
shoot, tempted him from his beloved 
books. 

If anybody complained of him it was 
Semanthy, who declared to her cronies, 
“Well, he’s good enough, for ’t I know. 
He don’t fault his vittles, nor yet he 
don’t set by ’em no great. He’s as big 
a dreamer as Joseph in the Bible. I 
don’t more ’n half believe he knows 
what he doos eat. But land! he ain’t 
no company; you might as well set 
down along of a rake-tail, an’ try to visit 
with it; he’s dumber ’n a dumb critter, 
for they do make a sound. I say, 
mabbe, ‘ Come, Thomas, you fetch me in 
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a pail o’ water, real spry ; and take that 
air squash off ’n the hooks, and get 
me a piggin o’ soft soap down sullar.’ 
Well, he ’ll lay down his book, and fetch 
them things slow as molasses, — not 
a peep nor mutter, —and smack right 
to ag’in at that book o’ his’n, and peg 
away at it till bed-time. I do mistrust 
he takes it to bed along with him; he 
would ef I’d let him have a taller dip ! 
I’d jest as lives have old Bose around, 
as fur as talkin’ goes ; p’r’aps ruther, for 
he does wag his tail real knowin’, jest 
as though he ’d speak ef he could; but 
Thomas, he would n’t ef he could, now I 
tell ye!” 

Parson Lathrop grew interested in 
the lad because he was such a student, 
for there was nothing lovable about 
Thomas. His aspect was more ungain- 
ly than ever since age had added to his 
height, without rounding or filling out 
his lank and angular figure; and by long 
study in imperfect light— for Seman- 
thy’s “ taller dips ” served for little more 
than to show the darkness —he had 
become very near-sighted, winking and 
blinking like an owl when he looked 
away from his book, and wearing the 
perpetual anxious frown of imperfect 
vision. In the summer he returned to 
his work on the farm, more dull than 
ever to the outer world’s beauty and joy. 
One thing alone possessed his soul, — 
an eager longing for winter and his 
return to the precious opportunities of 
Bantam ; regardless entirely of Seman- 
thy’s scorn, the laughter of his compan- 
ions, or any lack or discomfort in his 
daily existence, if he could resume the 
study that was his delight and life. Be- 
fore the second winter 
son Lathrop, observing 


was over, Par- 
the boy as he 
had done from day to day, made up his 
mind as to Thomas’s vocation, and de- 
termined to come up to his aid in ful- 
filling so marked and earnest a call. So 
one day he had the old white horse 
put into the high-backed sleigh, bundled 
himself up in his fox-skin coat, put in a 
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hot brick to set his feet upon, tied his 
otter cap close about his ears, drew on 
his double-knit mittens, and, tucking a 
big buffalo robe closely 
off for the Tucker farm. 

It is a great strain on a man’s benev- 


about him, set 


olence to drive an old horse ten miles 
of an up-hill country road, with the ther- 
mometer below zero; but Parson La- 
throp was one of the uncanonized saints 
who used to glorify the waste places of 
New England, and of whom the world 
was not worthy. It was enough for him 
that he was about his Master’s work; in 
that, he did not consider himself or his 
inconveniences. 

It was “borne in upon his mind,” as 
he phrased it, that Thomas Tucker’s de- 
votion to study was an open indication 
of Providence concerning his future ca- 
reer, and therefore he must talk with 
his father about it. Amasa had met 
the parson now and then, when business 
took him to Bantam, so they were not 
strangers. He laid down the axe with 
which he was chopping wood when the 
parson drove into the yard, and went 
out to meet him. A man of softer na- 
ture and less faith might have feared that 
this visit meant some harm had _ hap- 
pened to his boy, but Amasa’s soul was 
firm in a confidence that was half na- 
ture and half grace; he was not afraid. 

“?Mazin’ cold weather, Parson La- 
throp,” was his greeting ; and after hos- 
pitably stabling the old horse he fol- 
lowed the minister into the house, where, 
before the blazing kitchen fire, and 
over a mighty mug of steaming flip, 
still hissing from its hot guest the poker, 
the two “ reasoned high” as the recal- 
citrant spirits of hell, and on the same 
themes, until the parson, at least, wearied 
of mystic theological doctrine, and came 
to the point of his errand. He set down 
the blue and yellow mug, and opened 
the subject abruptly: “ Well, Brother 
Tucker, I came up especially to say to 
you that I believe your son Thomas hath 
a call to minister in divine things.” 
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“T dono!” said Amasa. Thomas 
yas as yet his boy; he could not look 
upon him in any other light without 
further experience. 

“JT think it is even so,” went on the 
parson. “ He is like Samuel of old in 
that he was early called; I have found 
him a close walker, strict in attention 
to ordinances, well grounded in Scrip- 
ture ; 


not given to foolishness such as 
youths are too apt to seek after, but 
And such 
a lover of knowledge, such a hungerer 


one that studies to be quiet. 


after learning, I have skerce ever met 
with.” 

“Well, Parson Lathrop, I should as 
lieves take your judgment as any man’s. 
I had cale’lated on Thomas’s keepin’ 
right along here, and cultivatin’ the 
airth in the sweat of his brow, same as I 
do, and his grandsir did afore me. I 
don’t want to stand in the way ef he’s 
got a call to the ministry, though. I 
would n’t hold him back from the Lord’s 
work, no way; but yet I ain’t clear in 
my mind, I’m free to confess, how to 
fetch it. 
mine a livin’, no more; it’s ‘ sows, an’ 


This farm has gin me and 


grows, and goes,’ as the sayin’ is: but I 
have striv’ always, havin’ food and rai- 
ment, therewith to be content, but I 
hain’t laid up a cent, nor I ain’t in debt, 
nuther. I did n’t rightly know how to 
spare Thomas to the ’Cademy ; I could 
n’t, only that he paid his way; and I 
don’t know how he can get through col- 
lege. Seems as though there was a lion 
in the path, don’t there ?” 

“T foresaw this, Brother Tucker,” an- 
swered the parson gently. “ It has been 
a trial to me that in that day I cannot say 
to the Master, ‘ Lo, here am I, and the 
children that thou gavest me.’ I have 
a silent house. My beloved wife was un- 
der a weary dispensation of bodily 
ment all her days, and it pleased the 
Lord to deny us offspring. It was the 
last drop in her bitter cup of suffering 
that she had to leave me, humanly 
speaking, alone; and I have always 


ail- 
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purposed to use the small portion of 
sarthly riches she left behind her for 
the good of those who had the blessing 
I wanted, and needed the gifts I had. 
If so be you can spare Thomas, I will 
help him to his desired education ; not 
so that he shall cease from self-help, — I 
would not have him weighted with a 
sense of utter dependence. I propose 
to have him teach a school when his 
academic course is over, and remain 
with me till I can fit him for college 
myself. He will have laid up something 
then, and can further teach in vacations. 
I will see that his funds do not come 
short. All this if you consent.” 

Amasa pushed back his chair with a 
sharp, creaking scrape, his face set, his 
eyes cold and stern as ever. ‘The most 
acute observer could not have seen one 
softening quiver, one tremulous line, to 
indicate gratitude or assent; yet the 
heart within him glowed, chill and ray- 
less as it seemed. “I’m obleeged to 
ye,” he said at last, in the driest fash- 
ion, tilting his chair back against the 
wall and clearing his throat, as if that 
said all. But Parson Lathrop knew 
the man and the race; nor was he him- 
self one of those uneasy souls who ex- 
act their pound of effusive gratitude for 
every ounce of good expended on their 
fellows. His left hand did not know nor 
inquire what his right hand did, nor 
even shake that comrade palm in self- 
congratulation. He had obtained the 
father’s consent to take care of Thomas; 
now he would go home and do it. So, 
with a kindly farewell, the good man re- 
placed his wraps, and took his way down 
the mountain, meditating on heavenly 
things, an unconscious saint, if indeed 
saints ever are conscious ! 

Thomas Tucker’s school-teaching, how- 
ever, did not prove efficient. Wrapped 
up in his studies, he was so absent-mind- 
ed that he lacked that modified omnis- 
cience which is the sine gua non of a 
country school-teacher. The boys played 
marbles under his very nose, and he did 
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not see them; they told him the most 
audacious lies, and he believed them, 
because he had never told a lie him- 
self; they filched his pens and spilt his 
ink ; they put burrs in the crown of his 
hat, and smeared his mittens with pitch 
scraped from the pine-logs in the open 
fireplace; they ate his dinner, and tied 
his comforter into knots. But he endured 
it all with amazement and patience, nev- 
er thinking his pupils could or would be 
hard of heart. Then they began to ser- 
enade him with the old nursery rhymes 
of Little Tommy Tucker ; to draw pic- 
tures of him on the slate, with that viva- 
cious legend attached ; and in short to 
Jearn so little and misbehave so much 
that after one term Thomas was “ad- 
vised to resign,’ and Parson Lathrop 
saw that his protégé would never earn 
even the clothes needful to his college 
course. But the good man had counted 
the cost when he set out to build this 
tower of learning, and he sent Thomas 
at once to the nearest college ; becoming 
answerable for all his expenses, which 
were somewhat lessened by the fact that 
a brother clergyman at Deerford gave 
Thomas his board, on condition that he 
did the “ chores ” of the family and took 
care of the horse. 

During his first year in this institution 
the mountain farm where he was born, 
always heretofore considered beyond the 
reach of fevers such as haunted the low- 
lands, was suddenly stricken. Amasa 
Tucker and his wife both fell ill with 
one of those malignant diseases that 
were once regarded with a mystical hor- 
ror as ‘visitations of God,’ but are 
now referred to contaminated wells and 
neglected drainage. Amasa came in 
from the woods where he was chopping, 
one afternoon, livid and ghastly with 
pain, exclaiming, like the child of the 
Shunammite woman, “My head! my 
head!” and fell upon the bed senseless. 
He lay there unconscious all night, and 
the next morning Keziah set out at 
dawn to walk two miles to the nearest 
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neighbor, and send him to Bantam for a 
doctor. He went at once, but when she 
got home her father was still senseless, 
and her mother sat by his side, with both 
hands clasped about her own head, and 
her face searcely less changed than her 
husband’s. Amasa was dead when Dr. 
Knight arrived, and in twenty-four hours 
Philura had followed him; both dying 
speechless, without one parting word or 
look for their bereft daughter, and be- 
fore Thomas could come from Deer- 
ford. It was a strange, sad funeral at 
which Parson Lathrop officiated, early 
on a sweet spring day, the air fragrant 
with the new buds and fresh scent of the 
upturned earth, birds twittering among 
the lofty pine-trees, that set the north 
winds at defiance on two sides of that 
quiet grave-yard, and the tiny lake be- 
low repeating the fair blue heaven above. 
A divine peace seemed to fill that soli- 
tude among the sheltering mountains, 
and as the good man looked about him 
he reverently removed his hat, and be- 
fore the dead were laid among their 
kindred dust he burst involuntarily into 
the sublime cadences of that psalm so 
fitted for the time and place : — 
‘Lord! Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all 
generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 
Or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, 

Even from everlasting to everlasting, 

Thou art God.”’ 
But the triumphant submission, the 
lofty ascription, awoke no thrill in 
Thomas’s heart. He stood by the double 
grave like one in a dream; no tear 
dimmed his eye, no quiver moved his 
set lips. He knew well that these deaths 
were no real loss to him, and he was 
too vitally and thoroughly honest to put 
on any outward aspect of mourning. 
Neither father nor mother had ever tried 
to awaken in their children one spark 
of affection. Duty, grim, hard duty, had 
been the spring of Amasa Tucker’s life 
toward God and man. He had toiled, and 
prayed, and striven to fulfill his tale of 
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debt toward One whom he knew only 
as an exacting Master, and to “ set loose 
by the things of this world,” as he ex- 
pressed it, lest he might not be ready 
for the summons to another; and from 
him Keziah had learned to dread the in- 
dulgence of natural affection as idolatry 
and a weakness of the carnal heart, 
which was always “ at enmity with God.” 
Consequently the children had grown 
up unloving, because they were unloved. 
There were no tender recollections to 
wring their souls to-day ; no unspeakable 
longings for the hand that had been ever 
ready to guide, or the voice always eager 
to cheer. Even Parson Lathrop was 
astonished and grieved to see that prim 
composure of the one and dreamy indif- 
ference of the other, and forbore to pray 
that God would bind up the broken in 
heart, being too honest to be conven- 
tional. 

Happily for Keziah, Parson Lathrop’s 
widowed sister had come to Bantam to 
“make it home with him,” as the coun- 
try phrase is; and, never weary in well- 
doing, the good man took Keziah home, 
and sent her to Parsons Academy ; and 
in due time she became a school-teacher, 
more successful than Thomas, for she 
only attempted to teach little children, 
whom her dull, quiet nature enabled her 
to drill in their earliest education with 
unwearied patience and smiling endur- 
ance. 

Thomas himself went on in his college 
course, utterly unmoved by the tricks of 
sophomores or the contempt of seniors. 
He was called “ little Tommy Tucker ” 
through the recurring terms in every 
tone of scorn, amusement, and disgust, 
without seeming to know that it was not 
his proper title. Nothing interested him 
but his books. Society was a meaningless 
waste of time in his eyes, and he respect- 
ed holidays only because he could spend 
them undisturbed in the college library, 
without need to stir for any purpose 
save the necessities of food and rest, al- 
ways at their minimum with him. He 
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went to the end of the career here with 
absolute success as far as learning goes, 
graduated with the highest honors, and 
passed on into the theological seminary 
in Hartland, an epitome of learning, but 
without a single friend. 

Here he reveled in Greek and He- 
brew ; became still more lank, bent, pale, 
and introverted than ever; and when he 
was at last through with his divinity 
course knew more of his studies and 
less of his fellow-creatures than any 
other man of his class. He was tempo- 
rarily placed in charge of the college 
chapel when he returned to Deerford, 
its pulpit being vacant for the time, and 
he preached to the students before him 
such discourses as might have edified a 
body of old Puritan divines ; erudite, 
doctrinal, logical, orthodox, but without 
one spark of human sympathy or divine 
love. The eager crowd refused such 
husks, and expressed their disgust, as ¢ 
crowd of boys will; but Thomas Tucker 
took no more notice of their scuffling 
feet, their laughter, their feigned sleep, 
or their simultaneous attacks of cold in 
the head or distressing cough than he 
took of the wintry winds without that 
dashed the elm-tree boughs against the 
lofty chapel windows, or the streaming 
rain that pattered on its roof. He was 
there to preach, and preach he did; glad- 
ly, however, retiring from the office 
when the clergyman for whom he had 
been locum tenens arrived. It was evi- 
dent to those who knew him best in the 
city that it was not his vocation to preach ; 
and as he was respected among those 
learned men for his devotion to study 
and his vast acquisition of knowledge 
for so young a man, and as the profes- 
sor of ancient languages was about to 
resign his position, and his life too, it 
was brought about that Thomas Tucker 
should be offered his place. It was true, 
he was comparatively young ; but there 
was no real youth about him. He went 
his way with the absorption of a sexa- 
genarian, only that his were the cares 
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of learning and meditation rather than 
of this world and declining years. 

Soon after his acceptance of the pro- 
fessorship he was sent for to say good- 
by to Parson Lathrop. For this good 
man, who had been a real father to him 
in the best fatherly sense, Thomas felt 
all the affection in his power; and as 
he stood by his death-bed, the dreamy, 
deep-set eyes sparkled with unshed tears, 
and the melancholy lips trembled. He 
could not speak; he could only grasp 
the emaciated and burning hand held out 
to him, and see through a dim haze the 
faint, sweet smile on the old man’s face. 

“JT am going home, my son,” whis- 
pered the parson. “I sent for you to 
say it is best now that you should take 
Keziah to be with you. Sister Keery 
has gone before me, having had an 
abundant entrance into the kingdom.” 
Here he paused, and Keziah gave him 
a sip of restorative. “ My tongue is 
parched, even as the tongue of Dives, 
but I am not afraid of his fate. I know 
in whom I have believed. Thomas, as 
I said, take Keziah home with you. 
Well sayeth the Apocrypha, though it be 
not with inspiration, ‘ Without women 
cannot men live.’ It is better for you, 
in this new honor that hath come to you, 
to have the dignity of a home, and it is 
best that she should have its comfort. 
‘ He setieth the solitary in families,’ and 
what better earthly thing could he do 
for them?” 

“1 will!” said Thomas, as solemnly 
as if this were a marriage ceremony. 

The parson smiled, but the wander- 
ing of death was on him. It seemed as 
if his will had controlled the fluttering 
of the spirit, eager to break its chrysalis 
and soar, until he had finished his good 
work on earth ; now he ceased from his 
labors, but his heart yet beat, and his 
disordered mind babbled on those clay- 
cold lips. 

“They ’re all in the yard, Celia,” he 
said ; “and the sun isn’t down yet; it’s 
above Saltash; and I cocked all the hay 
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on the lower meadow. Tell Semanthy 
to fetch the milk-pails.” Then he mut- 
tered something they could not hear. 
Celia was his wife’s name, and that re- 
curred audibly over and over. Suddenly 
his look changed, his eyes opened, a 
radiant gleam broke across the pallid 
face, and, lifting one hand upward, he 
said, “ Why, Celia! Come! rise! let us 


’ 


be going; the Master calleth for thee ;” 
so he went as bidden. 

Thomas and Keziah walked behind 
the coffin, when Parson Lathrop’s funeral 
train wound its way along the shore of 
the tranquil lake to the same lonely 
grave-yard where their parents lay, feel- 
ing in their hearts that here and now 
they buried a nearer and dearer friend 
than either father or mother had been ; 
and the silent crowd who followed them 
were all alike mourners, for the parson 
had been a power and a presence of 
goodness in their midst for many a long 
year. They stayed, too, after they had 
lain the worn-out body to sleep in the 
tender shadow of the hills he loved, to 
hear his funeral sermon, preached by a 
neighboring brother, who was in such 
pathetic earnest that his misuse of speech 
could not stir a smile in the attentive 
audience, even when he said, in describ- 
ing the good man’s last hours, that “a 
heavenly smile eradicated his counte- 
nance.” 

Then the brother and sister went 
back to Deerford, and, hiring a small 
house, began their life together. Parson 
Lathrop had left his little property to 
Keziah, and these few thousands, added 
to the yearly rental of the old farm and 
the house in Bantam, kept her inde- 
pendent soul from feeling that she was 
a burden upon Thomas, and his salary 
was more than sufficient for their daily 
needs. So for a year or two they lived 
in peace, until Satan, or some lesser 
minion of evil, put it into the head of 
a student, whose mischief always over- 
rode his manners, to play a joke upon 
“ old Tommy.” 
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Professor Tucker, throughout his col- 
lege life, had never been known to ad- 
dress the least attention, scarcely the 
least civility, to any woman ; he avoided 
all society but that of his books, re- 
fused all invitations, and lived in his 
room like a hermit cell. But 
when his sister arrived, and he became 
a householder, the maids and matrons 


in his 


. collateral to the faculty of which he 


was a member at once felt it their duty 
to call on Keziah, and welcome her to 
their social enjoyments. But she was 
as shy as her brother, and proved im- 
Her 
nearest neighbor alone, a maiden lady, 
of good family and fine, cheerful pres- 
ence, well-to-do, and having the courage- 
ous aplomb that all these gifts bestow 
on a woman, made some headway in the 


practicable to almost every one. 


good graces of the quiet rustic spinster. 
Miss Eleanor Yale would, welcomed or 
not, invade Keziah’s solitude now and 
then, insist on driving her out to show 
her the beautiful environs of Hartland, 
send her flowers from her own elaborate 
garden and fruit from her peach and 
pear trees, all out of the most frank and 
free benevolence ; for she pitied the sol- 
itary creature, knowing in her own 
heart how forlorn loneliness is to any 
woman, though all the other good things 
of life be poured out abundantly into 
her hands. Miss Keziah had a heart, — 
somewhat torpid for want of exercise, 
perhaps, but still a heart, — and she felt 
Miss Yale’s kindness, without finding 
words to express it to that lady; but 
she spoke of her so often to the pro- 
fessor that he learned to know her name, 
and thereby precipitated a certain im- 
pending catastrophe, set in motion by 
Jack Mason, the aforesaid student. 
On Valentine’s Day —a day of which 
Thomas Tucker was no more conscious 
and no better informed than Confucius 
or Aristotle—he received by mail a 
flowing ditty, of the most tender sort, 
written in a woman’s hand, and signed 
“ Eleanor.” The professor stood aghast. 
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Poetry had no charms for him; he had 
not the remotest idea of its figurative 
speech, its license, or its “tricks and 
manners ;”’ to him it was merely curious- 
ly arranged prose, and this devoted and 
tender valentine seemed neither more 
nor less than an offer of marriage. His 
hair fairly stood on end, and his fore- 
head was knit with perplexity. Who 
could have done this thing? Suddenly 
he remembered that Eleanor was the 
name of his sister’s friend, and even on 
his learned and abstracted soul dawned 
a glimmer of the man’s instinctive con- 
tempt for women, as he bethought him- 
self how this woman had sought his sis- 
ter’s friendship and done her such kind- 
Still, being an 
exceptional man, he was moved rather 
to pity than scorn, on further reflec- 
tion, thinking of all this wasted trouble 


nesses all for his sake. 


and useless feeling on the lady’s part. 
There was but one thing to be done. 
He did not want to marry any one; he 
had not planned or intended any such 
thing ; his life and love were all centred 
in his studies, his books, his profession. 
And was not Keziah able and willing to 
do for him all those services which some 
men had no sisters to attend to, and 
therefore were obliged to marry ? 

But this poor woman, — she must not 
be deluded with so futile a hope. It 
was unpleasant to contemplate, but 
Thomas Tucker never shrank from duty ; 
he must be honest or die. So he put on 
his hat and coat, and, presenting himself 
at Miss Yale’s door, asked to see that 
lady. Miss Yale was astonished, but 
she received the professor a little more 
kindly because ‘she was astonished, and 
afraid she should not put him entirely 
at his ease. But he was more formal, 
more awkward, more stiff, than ever 
before. He sat down on the highest 
chair in the room, and, drawing the 
luckless missive from his breast-pocket, 
plunged at once into the middle of things. 

“Madam!” he began, sternly. “I 
have received this epistle, bearing your 
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name in superscription, which doubtles; 
you recognize. I thank you for the 
regard herein expressed, but as an hon- 
est man, and one who is in bonds to the 
truth, I come to say to you that mar- 
riage has not entered into my plans at 
any time, nor is there any likelihood 
that it will.” 

Miss Yale looked at him with wide 
eyes. “ What?” she cried, in amaze- 
ment. 

“T refer to this letter you have sent 
me, couched in the mode of verse,” re- 
plied the professor, grim as a lion on a 
sign-post of old time, and full as wooden. 

“Give me the letter, if you please,” 
said Miss Yale, her color rising, and her 
eyes full of a dangerous glow. But the 
professor knew nothing of the sex and 
its ways, except theoretically; he hand- 
ed her the document, without any fear 
Miss Yale 
read it through, and looked up at him. 
He was already lost in some problem, 
or evolving some theory, but her voice 
roused him. 


of its explosive tendencies. 


“Do you think I sent you this?” 
she asked, in a very quiet voice, — alto- 
gether too quiet to be reassuring. 

“Ts not that your given name by 
which it is signed ?” 
fessor. 

“Yes. But I want to understand 
what you considered this letter to 
mean,” she went on, with the same 
ominous quietness of manner, holding 
herself in leash, as it were, till the time 
for a spring. 


returned the pro- 


“T think it has but one meaning, 
which he that runs read: that 
you are desirous of entering the state 
of matrimony.” 

“ With you?” 

“ With responded Thomas 
Tucker, with curt and ghastly honesty. 

Miss Yale rose to her feet, and her 
clear eyes flashed. The professor felt 
danger; he shrank visibly into himself, 
yet fixed an undaunted gaze upon her. 
She looked at him a moment, and, with 


may 


me,” 
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the vivid speed of thought, remembered 
herself, her position, his nature and his 
habits. Her anger died ; she threw her- 
self back on the sofa, and laughed till 
the tears rolled down her fair face. 

The professor was entirely speechless ; 
he knew not what to say, but at last, in 
honest indignation, opened his mouth, 
much like his Scriptural prototype, to 
the angel in the path : — 

“Tt seems, madam, unsavory subject 
for mirth. I am in earnest.” 

“ And so am I,” said Miss Yale, dry- 
ing her bedewed cheeks, and trying to 
be sober. “ Professor Tucker, I did not 
write that letter. 
pertinent boy sent it to you to deceive 
and disturb you. 


Some silly and im- 


If I wished to marry 
you, [ should not take that method of 
obtaining my wish. I am a woman and 
a lady: good women and true ladies do 
not do such things.” 

She looked directly at him as she said 
this, and her eyes sparkled. Some man- 
ly shame stirred in the professor’s bosom ; 
he extracted a great red and yellow 
handkerchief, with much contortion, 
from his coat-tail pocket, and used it 
sonorously. 

Miss Yale’s lips quivered a little, and 
a sudden dimple flashed in her cheek ; 
but she went on, certain, with her own 
perfect tact, that this man must be 
treated with truth, like his 
own: order to show 
you convincingly that I had no such in- 
tention, beside not having written that 
letter, I will tell you, in confidence, —a 


absolute 
“ Moreover, in 


trust I feel will be safe in your hands, 
—that I have promised to marry Pres- 
ident Winthrop some time next sum- 
mer.” 

As Professor Tucker looked at the 
warm flush that covered the fine face 
of Eleanor Yale, and perceived the 
soft glow of her eyes, he thought that 
the widowed president was a happy 
man, but he did not say so. “ Madam, 
I ask your pardon,” he said, humbly. 
“ And for that son of Belial, who hath 
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made me his music, I trust due punish- 
ment is somewhere reserved,” he gloom- 
ily added, and departed in a shambling 
fashion, that once more provoked Miss 
Yale’s dimples and set her eyes dancing. 
And, alas for the feminine malice of 
which a grain lurks in the best woman’s 
heart, that very night President Win- 
throp was entertained with a réswmé of 
her afternoon’s experience ; and that ge- 
nial gentleman roared and rolled with 
laughter, for he knew Thomas Tucker 
far better than Miss Yale did, and could 
more thoroughly enjoy the situation. 
After this occurrence, which Hebrew 
points and crabbed Syriac idioms soon 
drove from the professor’s mind, he 
went his way for a while quite undis- 
turbed ; but he was so unsuccessful as a 
teacher that, on some excellent pretext, 
it pleased the trustees of the college to 
They 
recommended him to a church in the 
city, seeking for a clergyman to fill its 
pulpit, and then advised him to accept 
the call. It was at first an #rksome em- 
ployment for the professor, but he did 
not love teaching; it was far easier for 


remove him from his position. 


him to produce two sermons a week, in 
the seclusion of his study, than to face 
daily a class of youths, more or less re- 
fractory, if they were students, and try 
to beat into them the beauties and in- 
tricacies of the dead languages. 


The social duties of a settled clergy- 


man might have pressed on him oner- 
ously, but as if Providence saw that he 
was best fitted for a life of solitude, just 
as the Green Street church had listened 
to their learned and pious pastor for the 
first time after his installation in their 
pulpit, Keziah, his sister, was seized 
with a sudden and dangerous illness. 
The kind women of the church rallied 
around Thomas Tucker in this hour of 
his need, and nursed Keziah with unre- 
mitting kindness; but all in vain. She 
dropped out of life as silently and pa- 
tiently as she had endured living, and 
it remained only to say that the place 
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which knew her should now know her 
no more; for she left behind her no 
dear friends but her brother, and not an 
enemy. Even Thomas missed her rath- 
er as a convenience than a companion ; 
profiting in a certain sense by her death, 
as it aroused keenly the sympathy of 
the church for his loss and loneliness, 
and attached them to him by those links 
of pity that are proverbially almost as 
strong as love. In any other circum- 
stance sthe Green Street church would 
no doubt have discovered, early in their 
relation, that Mr. Tucker was as unfit 
for any pastoral position as he had been 
for that post in the college chapel ; but 
much was forgiven him out of his peo- 
ple’s abundant kindness ; and their re- 
spect for his learning, his simplicity, and 
his sincere piety forbade their objecting 
at first to his great deficiencies in those 
things considered quite as needful to 
pulpit success as the power of preach- 
ing and the abundance of knowledge. 
It happened, soon after Keziah’s death, 
that Mr. Tucker was called to officiate 
at the funeral of one of his wealthiest 
parishioners, a man who had just come 
back from Europe, and been killed in ¢ 
railroad accident on the way to his home 
in Deerford. He was personally un- 
known to Thomas Tucker, but his char- 
acter was notorious. He went to church, 
and bought an expensive pew there, 
merely as a business speculation; it gave 
him weight in the eyes of his fellows to 
be outwardly respectable as well as rich; 
but he was niggardly to his family, os- 
tentatious, overreaching, and cruel as 
death to the poor and struggling who 
crossed his path or came into his employ. 

The Reverend Mr, Tucker improved 
the occasion. He took for the text of 
that funeral address, “* What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his soul?” and after a 
pungent comparison between the goods 
of this world and the tortures of a future 
state, he laid down his spectacles, and 
wound up with, “ And now, beloved, I 


own 
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have laid before you the two conditions. 
Think ye that to-day he whose mortal 
part lieth before you would not utter a 
loud Amen to my statement? Yea, if 
there be truth in the word of God, he 
who hath left behind 
life and greed is now crying aloud for 
a drop of water to cool his parched 
tongue, and longing for an hour of pro- 
bation wherein to cast off the fetters of 
ill-gotten gold, and sit with Lazarus 
gathering crumbs in the company of 
dogs. Wherefore, seeing that God hath 
spoken sharply to you all in the sudden 
requirement of this rich man’s soul, let 
his admonition sink into your souls ; 
seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
cast in your lot with the poor of this 
world, rich in faith, and be ready to an- 
swer joyfully when the Master calls.” 
Of course, the community was out- 
raged ; but for a few kindly souls who 
stood by the poor parson, and insisted 
that Keziah’s death had unsettled his 
mind, and not a few who felt that he 
had manfully told the truth, without 
fear or favor, and could not help feeling 
a certain respect for him, he would have 
been asked, forcibly, to resign, that 
very week. 


him the gain of 


As it was, the indignant 
widow went over to another denomina- 
tion without delay. “I will never set 
foot in that church again!” she said. 
“ How can one be safe where a man is 
allowed to say whatever he chooses in 
the pulpit? A ritual never can be per- 
sonal or insulting. I shall abide by the 
Prayer Book hereafter ! ” 

In due time this matter faded out of 
the popular mind, as all things do in 
course of time, and nothing came be- 
tween pastor and people, except a grad- 
ual sense on their part that Solomon 
was right when he said, “‘ Much study is 
a weariness to the flesh;” not only the 
student’s flesh, but also theirs who have 
to hear reiterated all the dry outcome 
of such study. 

But Parson Tucker’s career was not 
to be monotonous. His next astonishing 
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performance was at a wedding. <A very 
pretty young girl, an orphan, living in 
the house of a relative, equally poor but 
grasping and ambitious, was about to 
marry a young man of great wealth and 
thoroughly bad character ; a man whom 
all men knew to be a drunkard, a gam- 
bler, and a dissolute fellow, though the 
only son of a cultivated and very aristo- 
cratic family. Poor Emily Manning 
had suffered all those deprivations and 
mortifications which result from living 
in a dependent condition, aware that her 
presence was irksome and unwelcome, 
while her delicate organization was 
overtaxed with work whose limits were 
the food and clothing 
which were its only reward. She had 
entered into this engagement in a sort 


as indefinite as 


of desperation, goaded on by the wid- 
owed sister-in-law with whom she lived, 
and feeling that nothing could be much 
worse than her present position. Parson 
Tucker knew nothing of this, but he did 
know the character of Royal Van Wyck; 
and when he saw the pallid, delicate, 
shrinking girl beside this already worn- 
out, debased, bestial creature, ready to 
put herself into his hands for life, the 
*“daimon ” laid hold upon him, and spake 
again. He opened the service, as was 
customary in Hartland, with a short ad- 
dress ; but surely never did such a bridal 
exhortation enter the ears of man and 
woman before. 

“* My friends,” he began, “‘ matrimony 
is not to be lightly undertaken, as the 
matter of a day; it is an awful com- 
pact for life and death that ye enter into 
here. Young man, if thou hast not 
within thyself the full purpose to treat 
this woman with pure respect, loyal 
service, and tender care; to guard her 
soul’s innocence as well as her bodily 
welfare; to cleave to her only, and 
keep thyself from evil thoughts and base 
indulgences for her sake, — if thou art 
not fit, as well as willing, to be priest 


z 


and king of a clean household, standing 
unto her in character and act in God’s 
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stead so far as man may, draw back 
even now from thine intent; for a lesser 
purpose is sacrilege here, and will be 
damnable infamy hereafter.” 

Royal Van Wyck opened his sallow 
green eyes with an insolent stare. He 
would have sworn roundly had not some 
poor instinct of propriety restrained him ; 
as it was, he did not speak, but looked 
away. He could not bear the keen, 
deep-set eyes fixed upon him; and a 
certain gaunt majesty in the parson’s 
outstretched arm and severe countenance 
daunted him the moment. But 
Thomas Tucker saw that he had no in- 
tention of accepting this good advice, so 
he turned to Emily. 


for 


“ Daughter,” he said, “if thou art 
about to enter into this solemn relation, 
pause and consider. If thou hast not 
such contidence in this man that thy 
heart faileth not an iota at the prospect 
of a life-long companionship with him; if 
thou canst not trust him utterly, respect 
him as thy lord and head, yield him an 
obedience joyful and secure next to that 
thou givest to God; if he is not to thee 
the one desirable friend and lover; if 
thou hast a thought so free of him that 
it is possible for thee to imagine another 
man in his place without a shudder ; if 
thou art not willing to give thyself to 
him in the bonds of a life-long, inevita- 
ble covenant of love and service; if it 
is not the best and sweetest thing earth 
can offer thee to be his wife and the 
mother of his children, stop now; stop 
at the very horns of the altar, lest thou 
commit the worst sin of woman, sell thy 
birthright for a mess of pottage, and find 
no place for repentance, though thou 
seek it carefully and with tears.” 

Carried away with his zeal for truth 
and righteousness, speaking as with the 
sudden inspiration of a prophet, Parson 
Tucker did not see the terror and the 
paleness deepening, as he spoke, on the 
bride’s fair countenance. As he extend- 
ed his hand toward her, she fell in a 


dead faint at his feet. All was confusion 
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in an instant. The bridegroom swore 
and Mrs. Manning screamed, while the 
relations crowded about the insensible 
girl, and tried in vain to revive her. She 
was taken at once up-stairs to her room, 
and the wedding put off till the next 
day, as Mrs. Manning announced. 

“ And you won't officiate at it, old 
fellow! I’ll swear to that!” roared the 
baffled bridegroom, with a volley of pro- 
fane epithets, shaking his fist in the par- 
son’s calm face. 

*“ Having taken the sword, I am con- 
tent to perish thereby, even as Scripture 
saith,” answered Thomas Tucker, stalk- 
ing out of the door. 

That night, as he sat in his study, the 
door opened softly, and Emily Manning 
came in and knelt at the side of the par- 
son’s chair. ‘I have no place to go to, 
sir,” she whispered, with trembling lips. 
“You saved me to-day; will you help 
me now? I was going to sin, but I did 
n’t know it till you told me.” 

“Then it was not sin, my child,” said 
Parson Tucker, gently. “Sin is con- 
scious transgression, and from that thou 
hast instantly departed.” 

“ But what could I do?” she asked, 
her eyes full of tears. ‘“ I have no home. 
Marcia is tired of me, and I have no 
other friends. I wanted a home so much. 
Oh, I was wrong, for I did not love him. 
And now I have run away from Marcia, 
—she was so dreadful, — and what shall 
I do?” 

“ Poor child!” he said, tenderly. “ Sit 
here. I will help. My old woman, in 
the kitchen below, shall fetch thee to a 
chamber. Keziah brought her with us; 
she is kind, and will care for thee, while 
I go to bring a friend.” So saying, the 
parson rung his bell for old Jane, gave 
the girl over to her care, and set out 
himself for President Winthrop’s house. 

“T have brought you a good work,” 
he said abruptly to Mrs. Winthrop. 
“ Come with me; there is a soul in 
need at my house.” 

Mrs. Winthrop was used to this sort 
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of summons from the parson. They had 
been good friends ever since the eccen- 
tric interview brought about by Jack 
Mason’s valentine, and when charity 
was needed, Eleanor Winthrop’s heart 
and hand were always ready for service. 
She put on hat and shawl, and went with 
the parson to his house, hearing 
way all the story. 

* Mr. Tucker,” 


on the 


she said, as he fin- 


ished the recital, “are n’t you going to 


make much trouble for yourself by your 
aggressive honesty ? ” 

Thomas looked at her, bewildered. 

* But the truth is to be spoken!” he 
replied, as if that were the end of con- 
troversy. And she was silent, recog- 
nizing the fact that here conventions 
were useless, and self-preservation not 
the first law of grace, if it is of nature. 

All Mrs. Winthrop’s kindliness was 
aroused by the pitiful condition of Emily 
Manning. She consoled and counseled 
her like a mother, and soon after took 
her into her household as governess to 
the little girls whom Mr. Winthrop’s first 
wife had left him; making for the grate- 
ful girl a happy home, which in after- 
years she left to become the wife of a 
good man, toward whom she felt all that 
Parson Tucker had required of her on 
that painful day which she hated now 
to remember. And as the parson per- 
formed this ceremony he turned, after 
the benediction, to Eleanor Winthrop, 
and said, with a beam of noble triumph 
on his hollow visage, ‘“ Blessed be the 
Lord! I have saved a soul alive ! ” 

But long before this happy sequel 
came about, he had other opportunities 
to distinguish himself. ‘There came a 
Sunday when the service of infant bap- 
tism was to be performed ; and when 
the fair, sweet babes, who had behaved 
with unusual decorum, were returned to 
their mothers’ arms, and the parson, ac- 
cording to order, said, “ Let us pray,” 
he certainly offered the most peculiar 
petition ever heard in the Green Street 
church. After expressing the usual de- 
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sire that the baptized children might 
grow up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, he went on: “ But if it 
please thee, O Father, to recall these 
little ones to thyself in the innocence of 
their infancy, we will rejoice and give 
thanks, and sound thy praises upon the 
harp and timbrel. Yea! with the whole 
heart we will praise thee ; for we know 
the tribulations and snares, the evil and 
folly and anguish, of this life below; 
and we know that not one child of Adam, 
coming to man’s estate, is spared that 
bitter and woful cup that is pressed out 
from the fruit of the knowledge of good 
and evil, which our progenitors ate of 
in thy garden of Paradise, and thereby 
sinned and fell, and bequeathed to us 
their evil longings and habitual trans- 
gression. ‘They are the blessed who 
are taken away in their infancy, and lie 
forever by green pastures and still wa- 
ters in the fields of heaven. We ask of 
thee no greater or better gift for these 
lambs than early to be folded where 
none shall hurt or destroy in all thy 
holy mountain, and the love that is 
above all mother’s love shall cradle them 
throughout eternity. Amen!” 

Not a mother in that congregation 
failed to shiver and tremble at this pray- 
er, and tears fell fast and thick on the 
babes who slumbered softly in the ten- 
der arms that had gathered them home, 
after consecrating them to that God 
whom yet they were so unwilling should 
literally accept their offering. Fifty pairs 
of eyes were turned on Parson Tucker 
with the look of a bear robbed of its 
cubs, but far more were drowned in 
tears of memory and regret, poignant 
still, but strangely soothed by this vivid 
presentation of the blessedness wherein 
their loved and lost were safely abiding. 

Much comment was exchanged in the 
church porch, after service, on the par- 
son’s prayer. 


“ We ought to hold a special meeting 
to pray that the Lord will not answer 
such a petition!” cried one indignant 
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mother, whose little flock were clinging 
about her skirts, and who had left twin 
babies, yet unbaptized, at home. 

“Tt ¢s rather hard on you, aunty!’ 
said graceless Jack Mason, the speaker's 
nephew, now transformed into an un- 
promising young lawyer in Hartland. 
“You’d rather have your babies sin 
and suffer with you than have ’em safe 
in their little graves, had n’t you? I 
don’t go with the parson myself. I did 
n’t so much mind his funeral gymnastic 
over old Baker, and his disposition of 
that party’s soul in Hades, because I 
never before supposed Roosevelt Baker 


> 


had a soul, and it was quite reassuring 
to be certain he met with his dues some- 
where; but he’s worse than Herod 
about the babies ! ” 

However, the parson did not hear or 
know what was said of him, and in an 
ignorance that was indeed bliss con- 
tinued to preach and minister to his peo- 
ple in strict accordance with his own 
views of duty. His next essay was a 
pastoral visit to one of his flock, recent- 
ly a widow, a woman weak in body and 
mind both; desirous above all things to 
be proper and like other people, to weep 
where she must, smile when she ought, 
wear clothes like the advance guard of 
fashion, and do “the thing” to be done 
always, whether it was the right and 
true thing or not. 

Her husband had spent all her for- 
tune in speculation, taken to drink as a 
refuge from folly and reproach at home, 
and, under the influence of the consol- 
ing fluid, had turned his wife 
doors whenever he felt in the mood; 
kicked her, beaten her, and forced her, 
in fear of her life, over and over to steal 
from her own house, and take refuge 
with the neighbors, and ask from them 
the food she was not allowed at home. 
At last the end came. Parson Tucker 
was sent for to see the widow and ar- 
range for funeral services. She had 
not been present at the Baker funeral, 
or indeed been in Deerford for some 


out-of- 
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years after that occasion, so she adhered 
to the conventions ; and when Parson 
Tucker reached the house he was shown 
into a darkened room, where the discon- 
solate woman sat posed already in deep 
mourning, a widow’s cap perched upon 
her small head. A woman would have 
inferred at once that Mrs. Spring had 
anticipated the end of Joe’s last attack 
of mania a potu, and prepared these fu- 
neral garments beforehand, but Thomas 
Tucker drew no such conclusions. He sat 
down silently and grimly, after shaking 
hands with Mrs. Spring, and said noth- 
ing. She began the conversation : — 

“This is a dreadful affliction, Mr. 
Tucker. I don’t know how I shall live 
through it.” 

“Tt is terrible indeed,” said the par- 
son. ‘I do not wonder, madam, that 
you mourn to see your partner cut off 
in his sins, without time for repentance ; 
but no doubt you feel with gratitude the 
goodness which hath delivered you from 
so sore a burden.” 

“ What!” screamed the widow. 

‘*T speak of God’s mercy in remov- 
ing from your house one who made your 
life a terror, and your days full of fear 
and suffering; you might have been 
as Others, bereaved and desolate, and 
mourning to your life’s end.” 

“JT don’t know what you mean, Par- 
son Tucker,” said Mrs. Spring, sharply, 
removing a dry handkerchief from un- 
wet eyes. ‘ Poor dear Joseph is taken 
away from me, and I’m left a desolate 
widow, and you talk in this way! I’m 
sure he had the best of hearts that ever 
was; it was only, as you may say, acci- 
dental to him to be a little overcome 
at times, and I’m — I’m — O—h!” 

Here she gave a little hysterical 
scream, and did some well-executed sob- 
bing; but the parson did not mind it. 
He rose up before her, gaunt and gray. 
“Madam, did not this man beat, and 
abuse, and insult, and starve you, when 
he was living? Or have I been misin- 
formed ?” 
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“ Well — 


questions ! ” 

“ Did he?” thundered the parson. 

“ He did n’t mean to; he was excited, 
Mr. Tucker. He” — 

“He was drunk. And is that ex- 
cuse? Notso, madam. You know, and 
I know, that his death is a relief and a 
release to you. I cannot condole with 
you on that which is not a sorrow,” and 
he walked rigidly out of the door. 

Is it necessary to say that Mr. 
Spring’s funeral did not take place in 
Deerford? His widow suddenly remem- 
bered that he had been born in a small 
town among the hills of West Massa- 
chusetts, and she took his body thither, 
to be “laid beside his dear’ payrents,” 
as she expressed it. 

Things had now come to a bad pass for 
Parson Tucker. The church commit- 
tee had held more than one conference 
over their duty toward him. It was 
obvious that they had no real reason for 
dismissing him but his ghastly honesty, 
and that hardly offers a decent excuse 
to depose a minister of the gospel. They 
hardly knew how to face the maiter, 
and were in this state of perplexity 
when Mr. Tucker announced, one Sun- 
day, after the sermon, that he would like 
to see the church committee at his study 
on Tuesday night, and accordingly they 
assembled there, and found President 
Winthrop with the parson. 

“ Brethren,” said Thomas Tucker, 
after the preliminary welcome had 
passed, “I have sent for you to-night 
to say, that having now been settled over 
your church eight years, I have found 
the salary you pay me so much more 
than was needed for my bodily support 
that I have laid by each year as the sur- 
plus came to hand, that I might restore 
to you your goods. The sum is now 
something over eight thousand dollars, 
and is placed, to the credit of your chair- 
man, in the First Deerford Bank.” The 
committee stared at each other as if 
each one were trying to arouse him- 


Oh dear, what dreadful 
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self from sleep. The chairman at last 
spoke : — 

“ But, Mr. Tucker, this is unheard 
of! The salary is yours; we do not de- 
sire to take it back ; we can’t do it.” 

“ That I have not earned, 
Brother Street is not mine. I am asol- 
itary man; my expenses are light. It 
must be as I said. 


which 


Moreover, I have to 
say that I hereby withdraw from your 
pulpit, of necessity. I have dealt with 
our best physicians concerning a certain 
ancuish of the breast, which seizes me 
at times unawares, and they all concur 
that an evil disease lieth upon me. I 
have not much time to live, and I would 
fain withdraw from activities and duties 
that are external, and prepare for the 
day that is at hand.” 

The committee were pained as wellas 
shocked. They felt guilty to think how 
they had plotted this very thing among 
themselves; and they felt, too, a cer- 
tain awe and deep respect for this sim- 
ple, unworldly nature, this supernatural 
integrity. Mr. Street spoke again; his 
voice was husky : — 

“Jf this is so, Mr. Tucker, we must 
of course accept your resignation ; but, 
my dear pastor, keep the money! You 
will need care and comforts, now this 
trouble has come on you. We can’t take 
it back.” 

Parson Tucker looked at him with a 
grave, “T thank you, 
brother, but I have a private store. 
My sister left her worldly goods to me, 


sweet smile. 


and there is enough and to spare for my 


short sojourn,” he answered. 

“ But it is n’t according to the fitness 
of things that we should take your sal- 
ary back, Parson Tucker,” put in bus- 
tling Mr. Taylor. “ What upon earth 
should we do with it?” 

*‘ Friend,” said the parson, “ the eter- 
nal fitness of things is but the out- 
come of their eternal verity. I have 
not, as I said, earned that wage, and I 
must restore it: it is for you to decide 
what end it shall serve in the church.” 
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A few more words passed between 
them, and then each wrung the parson’s 
hand and left him, not all with unmoved 
hearts or dry eyes. 

**T don’t wonder he’s going to die!” 
exclaimed Mr. Street, as the committee 
separated at a street corner. “ He’s al- 
together too honest to live!” 

From that day Thomas Tucker sank 
quietly toward his grave. Friends 
swarmed about him, and if delicacies of 
food could have saved him, the dainty 
stores poured in upon him would have 
renewed his youth; but all was in vain. 

President Winthrop sat by him, one 
summer day, and, seeing a sad gleam in 
his sunken eye, asked gently, ‘“ You are 
ready and willing to go, Brother Tuck- 
er?” nothing doubting a glad assent. 

3ut the parson was honest to the last. 

No,” he said, “I do not want to die; 

am afraid. 
new things. 


I do not like strange and 
I do not want to leave my 
books and my study.” 

“ But, dear brother,’ 


> 


the 
astonished president, “it is a going 
g 
home, to your Father’s house!” 
“T know not what a home is, friend, 
in the sense of regret or longing for 
one. My early home was but as the egg 


broke in 


to the bird, a prison wherein I was born, 
from which I fled; nor was my knowl- 
edge of a father one that commends it- 
self as a type of good. I trust, indeed, 
that the Master will take me by the 
hand, even as he did Peter upon the 
water; but the utterance of my secret 
soul is even that of the apostle with 
the keys: ‘ Lord, save, or I perish!’ ” 

“ Yet you have been a power for good 
and a close follower of Peter’s Lord,” 
said Mr. Winthrop, altogether at a loss 
for the proper thing to say to this pecul- 
iar man. 

“One thing alone have I been en- 
abled to do, Brother Winthrop, for 
which I can with heart and soul thank 
God even at this hour. Yea, I thank 
him that I have been enabled to speak 
the truth even in the face of lies and 
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deceptions, through his upholding.” 
A smile of unearthly triumph filled 
every line of the wasted face, and lit his 
eyes with a flash of divine light as he 
said this. He grasped close the friendly 
hand he was holding, turned his cheek 
to the pillow, and closed his eyes ; pass- 
ing into that life of truth and love that 
awaited him, even as a child that lies 
down in the darkness, trembling, fear- 
ful, and weary, but awakes in the dawn 
of a new day, in the heart of home. 
“Still,” said President Winthrop to 
his wife, as they walked home, after the 
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funeral, “I believe in the good old 
proverb, Eleanor, that the truth is not 
to be spoken at all times.” 

“ And I never believed in it so lit- 
tle!” she cried indignantly. “Think 
what a record he has left, what re- 
spect hangs about his memory! Do 
we know how many weak souls have 
relied on his example, and held to the 
truth when it was hard, because he did 
and could? It is something to be he- 
roic in these days, even if it is unpop- 
ular !” 

The president shrugged his shoulders. 


Rose Terry Cooke. 
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To what shall I compare 
The veering mind I bear ? 
Yon minion of the air, 
Yon gilded shaft, my chosen emblem I declare! 


I turn about, about ; 
Controlled by every rout 
That trains with Hope or Doubt; 
Who smiles, I smile again, or answer flout with flout. 


Within the draft I’m caught 
Of all prevailing thought ; 
By many masters taught, 
Their varying precepts I confuse, and bring to naught. 


A changeling me they call ; 
I have no stay, in all, — 
No shield, no rampart-wall ; 
I safely drift about, — let others stand, or fall! 


I bend, I do not break ; 
I light obeisance make 
To scourging storms, that rake 
The harvest from the field and shattered forests take. 


Since nothing here I see 


Save mutability, 


With it I will agree; 
Yea, I on Change’s cap the nodding plume will be! 
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Some good remains behind : 
The clear-perceiving mind 
In me, at least, shall find 
An index true of all the tempers of the wind! 


Edith M. Thomas. 





STUDIES IN 
VI. 


NEGRO “ BULL-DOZERS.” 
Amone the more intelligent negroes 
in the towns, the feeling of loyalty to 
the political party which gave them their 
liberty is still strong, but I could not 
find much of this sentiment among the 
negroes in the great black districts. I 
was much interested in trying to learn 
what were the chief influences which still 
held these masses, incapable of thought, 
in the ranks of the dominant party. I 
found the party organization and disci- 
pline among them everywhere most care- 
Many of 
them are influenced, so their own lead- 
ers state, by “free drinks ” 


ful, vigorous, and repressive. 


during 
the campaign or electioneering season. 
There is also, in many places, much 
violent treatment, by the negroes them- 
selves, of those of their own race who 
are guilty of defection from the party. 
They “ bull-doze ” and “ku-kluk ” any 
“fool nigger ” that “ votes ag’in hisse’f 
an’ his own intruss.’”’ “ We’ll run ’em 
out, shoah,” they say of negroes who 
may vote the democratic ticket in the 
black districts. I could not learn that 
white men of either party give any at- 
tention to this negro “ bull-dozing,” or 
The “ punish- 
ment” administered by the negroes for 


‘care anything about it. 


defection from the republican party is 
usually, as I was everywhere told by 
the negroes themselves, whipping or 
beating ; but when the man to be pun- 
ished has stock or property of any kind, 
it is sometimes destroyed, fences are 
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opened, and animals are turned into the 
fields to destroy his growing crop ; or it 
is burned after it has been gathered. 


NEGROES AND SHEEP VOTING. 

If a man who owns a hundred sheep 
could pin a ballot into the wool of each, 
drive the flock to the polls, and have the 
ballots accepted and counted, the pro- 
cess would be “ voting” on the part of 
the sheep as truly as is the carrying of 
tickets to the ballot-box by multitudes 
of these negroes the exercise of the 
right of suffrage on their part. Their 
mental relation to the act of voting 
differs little from that of the sheep in 
the case supposed. 

Many of the local republican politi- 
cians with whom I conversed said that it 
was not desirable to give these negroes 
any political education or enlightenment, 
and that if it were desirable it would 
not be possible; that no means or effort 
could ever give them an intelligence or 
judgment of their own regarding polit- 
ical matters. “ They will never knowa 
thing about politics, if you talk to them 
till doomsday,” these men say. “If we 
do not control them, the democrats will : 
that ’s the long and the short of the mat- 
ter.” I was everywhere impressed by 
the fact that the republican politicians 
of the South are much less hopeful re- 
garding the improvement of the negroes, 
and their capabilities in the direction of 
the duties of intelligent citizenship, than 
are the democrats or “ Bourbons.” <A 
word here regarding these local repub- 
lican politicians. I do not mean that 
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what I am about to say applies to all the 
republican managers and office-holders 
whom [I saw in the South; there are 
some exceptions; but it does apply to 
a very considerable proportion of those 
whom I met. From all these men — 
the most objectionable as well as the 
best — I received uniform courtesy and 
kindness, and I acknowledge my great 
indebtedness to most of them for infor- 
mation which nobody else could possibly 
have given me, 

Most of the men whom I am here 
obliged to describe unfavorably are of 
Northern origin. Those of them who 
are postmasters appear to consider it 
their official business and duty to cause 
the people about them as much incon- 
venience and discomfort as they can, by 
way of punishing them for having been 
rebels, and for still being ‘ Southern- 
ers’? and democrats. 


NORTHERN OFFICE-HOLDERS 


SOUTH. 


IN THE 


Many times I was told, in answer to 
inquiries about the people of the town 
and its vicinity, “If I had my way 
they shouldn’t have any facilities for 
business. ‘They don’t deserve any mail 
service, nor anything else, from the 
government they tried to overthrow.” 
“ But,” I suggested sometimes, “ the 
war was over a good while ago, and we 
must some time let the past alone, and 
begin anew. We whipped the South 
pretty thoroughly, didn’t we? We 
can’t go on forever punishing these peo- 
ple for what was done so long ago.” 
And _ the was often, “The 
Southerners are just as bitter against 
the government and against ‘the North 
as they were in ’63. The war is not 
over yet, and it never will be while these 
people vote the democratic ticket. It 
was a great mistake that the govern- 
ment did not hang all the leading rebels 
at the close of the war.” 

I was talking with a man of this type, 
in an important Southern town, one day, 
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when three or four prominent demo- 
cratic citizens of the place passed near 
where we were standing in the street. 
They saluted us civilly, and one of 
them asked my republican acquaintance 
what he thought of a recent friendly ut- 
terance, on the part of a distinguished 
Northern republican politician, regard- 
ing the Southern people and their indus- 
tries and business interests. His reply 
was, “ Yes, damn you, you’ve greased 
and swallowed him, but you can’t swal- 
low me. You ought to have been 
hanged when the war was over, and 
you deserve it now as much as you did 
then.” The men merely bowed to me 
in silence, and passed on. This very rad- 
ical gentleman was the postmaster of 
the town, and had held that office for 
several years. 

In some instances, when I saw that 
the postmaster was a dissipated man, or 
in a marked degree uncivil or incompe- 
tent, I asked the leading business men 
of the place how they managed to en- 
dure the inconvenience and discourtesy 
to which they were subjected. They al- 
ways said that there had been a great 
improvement within a few years, and 
that they trusted that time would still 
further relieve them, as a better class 
of men came to the South. In cases 
where a postmaster’s want of adaptation 
to his position was manifest at once, 
even to a stranger, the business men, for 
some reason, showed great reserve and 
unwillingness to make any considerable 
criticism. Ido not know whether this 
was because they were not disposed to 
speak freely to a stranger (they talked 
to me with wonderful frankness upon 
almost all other topics), or because they 
thought I might make trouble for them 
by reporting their unfavorable utter- 
ances ; but I was not able to draw from 
Southern business men any direct criti- 
cism or complaint regarding particular 
persons connected with government 
offices in their own community, — that is, 
not from democrats. 
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A POSTMASTER COMES TO GRIEF. 


In a prominent Southern city I had 
much talk with the postmaster. He 
was a young man from the North, and 
was glad to see a traveler from that re- 
gion. He spoke very contemptuously of 
‘“ society,” and of the leading citizens ; 
but he told me with much vivacity about 


the “sporting men” 


of the place, and 
of his adventures with the women of 
the town. I learned from him that he 
thought much of his proficiency in play ; 
that he was “learning very fast,” and 
had already won considerable sums in 
the gambling-houses of the city. I ob- 
served that he was rude and dictatorial 
in his business intercourse with the peo- 
ple, and many persons of his own polit- 
ical party spoke to me of his dissolute 
habits When I last 
talked with him I made this entry in 
my note-book: “From what this man 
tells me of himself, it seems almost cer- 


and character. 


tain that he will use, or is using, the rev- 
enues of his office for the expenses of 
his way of living.” Since then I have 
seen in the newspapers an account of 
his arrest the 
money passing through the office or be- 
longing to it. 


for embezzlement of 


A CLUMSY METHOD. 


But, notwithstanding all the difficul- 
ties connected with negro suffrage, and 
with the unworthiness of many repub- 
lican politicians in the South, I think 
the practice of hindering or neutral- 
izing the negro vote, which I have de- 
scribed, a very clumsy method of deal- 
ing with these difficulties, — somewhat 
stupid or unintelligent, and entirely un- 
profitable and unnecessary so far as 
Southern interests, even those of the 
white people of the South, are con- 
cerned. 

FAILURE OF 


THE SOUTHERN PLAN. 


After much investigation of every- 
thing connected with the subject, I con- 
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clude that all illegal interference with 
the right of black men to vote in the 
Southern States is a mistake and a 
blunder on the part of those engaged in 
it. As a method of overcoming the dif- 
ficulties or counteracting the evils con- 
nected with negro suffrage, it is unwise 
and mischievous. It has fatal defects, 
and, in practice, does more harm than 
good. I think it is entirely true, as 
Southerners so often urge, that the peo- 
ple of the Northern States do not gen- 
erally appreciate or rightly understand 
the gravity of the problems involved in 
this matter of negro suffrage for the 
people of the South. How to maintain 
good government, and to secure the 
honest execution of the laws and the 
impartial administration of justice ; how 
to preserve the institutions of civilized 
society where a great majority of the 
“‘free and sovereign citizens ” are, as’ I 
have here described them, incapable of 
any real or intelligent use of the right 
of suffrage, is a problem that might well 
tax to the utmost the wisdom and ener- 
gies of any people. 

It does not seem to me wonderful or 
unpardonable that the people of some of 
the Southern States have made mistakes 
and failures in dealing with this mat- 
ter. I am not certain that anybody else, 
in their place and circumstances, would 
have done much better than they. There 
are measures taken by them which I 
should be quite ready to denounce with 
the greatest severity, if such denuncia- 
tion appeared to be adapted to produce 
improvement and reform. My present 
purpose, however, is to point out the 
course which, as it seems to me, is most 
likely to be useful to the Southern peo- 
ple themselves, of both races, in their 
relations to these questions. 


EVADING THE DIFFICULTIES. 

Some of the Southern States have 
tried to solve these problems, or rather 
they have tried to escape the difficul- 
ties involved, by means of laws, which, 
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in their practical effect, exclude a large 
proportion of the negro voters from the 
polls. This can be done, and this de- 
sired object can be attained under the 
forms of law. It is accomplished in 
some of the Southern States by poll-tax 
laws; by requiring all voters to pay an 
annual “ capitation tax” as a condition 
of admission to the polls. These laws 
have the effect of disfranchising a great 
proportion of the negroes; were enact- 
ed for this special purpose, as leading 
Southern men everywhere frankly avow. 
This is, perhaps, better than violence 
and murder as a method of “ protect- 
ing the ballot-box and preserving civil- 
ized society,” but it does not really meet 
or overcome the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. It is merely an endeavor to avoid 
or postpone them. 


THE BEAM IN NEW ENGLAND’S EYE. 

It was very frequently suggested by 
Southern men, in talking with me of 
this subject, that the people of New 
England employ methods somewhat sim- 
ilar in dealing with difficulties far less 
serious and pressing than those which 
beset the course of the people in the 
great black regions of the South. These 
gentlemen reminded me that even in 
New England the laws do not every- 
where allow all men to vote; that 
> are imposed, which, in 
their practical effect, exclude and dis- 
franchise who would otherwise 
have a right to vote. I have not thought 
it necessary, in such cases, to defend 
everything that is done in the North- 
ern States, or everything belonging to 
New England. I have, on the contra- 
ry, preferred to admit that such quali- 
fications and consequent exclusion and 
disfranchisement have been found un- 
profitable and mischievous wherever 
they have been adopted in the North; 
that they foster discontent, beget a feel- 
ing of enmity and rebellion against the 
commonwealth, and furnish opportunity 
for demagogues to inflame and mislead 


*¢ qualifications’ 


many 
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the working people, especially in times 
of disturbed and depressed conditions of 
business and finance. 

It is better to meet the difficulties of 
popular ignorance in the South and in 
the North fairly and justly than to try 
to evade them. Itis the American po- 
litical idea, or principle, to distribute sov- 
ereignty as widely as possible, and in 
accordance with this principle all men 
not criminals or insane 
equal voice in choosing their rulers, no 


should have 


matter what their color or race, or their 
condition of poverty, misfortune, igno- 
rance, or other disability. Any modifi- 
cation of this principle involves the re- 
linquishment of something which is es- 
sential to a system of government by the 
pe ople. 

Men learn faster how to use power 
rightly by possessing and using it than 
by being deprived of it and excluded 
from it; and any manifest inequality 
or injustice in the exclusion of a partic- 
ular class always produces various un- 
wholesome effects. 

It was doubtless natural and to be 
expected that the white people of some 
of the Southern States should try to es- 
cape from the difficulties which result 
from negro suffrage by means of poll- 
tax laws, and other legislation having 
for its object the exclusion of most of 
the black men from the polls. Probably 
most of the Northern States would have 
done the same thing in the same cir- 
Nevertheless, I am certain 
that such a method cannot be perma- 
nently successful in this country ; and 
even if something of the kind was sev- 
eral years ago inevitable at the South, 
it is now time to abandon it, and to ac- 
cept in full the American political prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage. If Southern 
white men think it unsafe to permit the 
negroes to exercise or possess the right 
of suffrage, let them disfranchise them, 
and then surrender so much of their 
congressional representation as is based 
on the black population of their States. 


cumstances. 
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This would at least be honest, though 
I think it would be unwise, because un- 
necessary. 

BETTER 


TO GIVE EVERYBODY 


CHANCE. 


A FAIR 


I am convinced that from this time 
forward it would be better for all the 
interests of the Southern people, better 
for the white race, that all men who are 
citizens of the United States, not insane 
persons or criminals, should enjoy and 
exercise the right of suffrage in the 
Southern States in which they reside, 
and that their use of this right should 
not in any way be restricted, interfered 
with, or neutralized, on account of their 
color or race, or even of their ignorance 
or incapacity. We shall be obliged, I 
think, to the the 
great experiment of democracy. 


include negroes in 


THE REMEDY. 

The first feature of the remedy which 
I would apply, for all the evils of igno- 
Let 
the negroes vote; arrange everything 


rant negro suffrage, is publicity. 


connected with elections fairly and with- 
out discrimination against them on ac- 
count of race; and then let Southern 
writers and newspapers report and de- 
scribe, fully and accurately, all the ac- 
tions, proceedings, and characteristics of 
the negroes in politics and in public and 
civil life, including their follies and im- 
proprieties and the mischiefs that re- 
sult from their possession of political 
rights and power. A real acquaintance 
on the part of the American people in 
general with the essential facts in the 
case must be the basis of any method or 
course of action which is to lead to 
real improvement in “ the Southern sit- 
uation,” or to any genuine solution of 
its difficulties. After studying these mat- 
ters in every part of the South, I am 
obliged to conclude that the people of 
our country have never been adequately 
informed in regard to the condition of 
things in that region. There is still need 
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for much more extensive, accurate, and 
definite knowledge of the state and char- 
acter of the South than is yet possessed 
by the Northern people in general; and 
it is also true that many of the people 
of the Southern States, even of the in- 
telligent classes, are very imperfectly 
acquainted with the real condition of 
large classes of the people of their own 
States. 

I found everywhere strong reasons 
for a new study of the facts of the time ; 
for observations pursued with the sole 
wish to obtain the truth and the whole 
truth, with no partial or partisan pur- 
pose or interests in view; and for a re- 
port which should be simply accurate 
and faithful, as the necessary basis for 
all valuable judgment or opinion. This 
need of reporting, as distinguished from 
advocacy or argument, and from novel- 
writing, cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. 
and 


There is excellent opportunity 
abundant material for the con- 
struction of novels and romances deal- 
ing with Southern life and its conditions ; 
but such works do not furnish the best 
method for conveying to the Northern 
people the knowledge which they re- 
quire to enable them rightly to under- 
stand the actual facts of life in the South 
and of the relations between the two 
races there. It is knowledge which is 
needed, wide observation of facts, ac- 
curate, photographic reporting, and then 
such comparison and discussion of the 
results, of the facts of the situation, 
as the thoughtful people of our coun- 
try are abundantly capable of conduct- 
ing when they are possessed of sufficient 
information. 


SOUTHERN WRITERS. 

When I suggested this view of the 
matter to Southern men, they usually 
lamented their lack of writers of ability 
who could adequately present the facts 
of the Southern situation for the consid- 
eration of the Northern people; but sure- 
ly, Southern men can observe, can study, 
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existing conditions and activities in their 
own country, and can report the facts 
accurately, without coloring, distorting 
or suppressing them. If they cannot 
now do this they must learn, for herein 
lies their salvation. But they have al- 
ready shown (or some of their journal- 
ists have shown) that they have suffi- 
cient ability for such work. It only 
remains for them to use their powers in 
the direction here indicated. It cannot 
be too much insisted upon that no such 
study or presentation of the facts of 
Southern life and political and social 
conditions has yet been made by South 
ern men, and that the people of the 
South need such information quite as 
much as the people of the North, per- 
haps more. 

NORTHERN DESIRE FOR LIGHT. 

I observed that Southern men often 
expressed a feeling 
certainty regarding the disposition or 
willingness of the Northern people to 
receive, and of Northern editors to pub- 
lish, the real truth in regard to the 
South, without partisan manipulation. 
But I assured them that in this respect 
they were in error; that the people of 
the Northern States wished to know the 
exact truth regarding the whole state of 
things in the South; and that the editors 
of the most influential publications in 
the North were not only willing to pub- 
lish the exact truth, but were most de- 
sirous to obtain it. The people of the 
South should present their own case, 
if they feel that they have one. They 
may be sure that this work of obsery- 
ing and reporting the facts of South- 
ern political conditions and activities 
will be taken up more and more exten- 
sively, and performed more and more 
thoroughly, by Northern men; and it 
would be an excellent thing for South- 
ern interests if Southern men would 
lead in this field. There is a desire 
throughout the North for fuller knowl- 
edge of Southern affairs. This desire 


of distrust or un- 
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is certain to increase. There will soon 
be many workers in this field, and the 
educated and patriotic young men of 
the South could not desire opportunity 
for service more worthy of their best 
powers, or more important for the wel- 
fare of the communities in which they 
live. 
PROGRESSIVE JOURNALISM. 

The South needs an independent 
press ; not merely two or three great 
newspapers in the largest cities, but 
journals in every State, for the thorough, 
fearless discussion of political subjects 
in a truly national and unpartisan spirit. 
It is also most necessary that Southern 
men of ability and thoughtfulness should 
everywhere throw off the feeling of help- 
lessness and depression, in regard to the 
evils of the political condition of their 
States, which has characterized so many 
of them. There should be no incurable 
evils in this country. However great 
may be the obstacles in the path of the 
Southern people, they can be removed, 
or greatly diminished, by the means 
which I have here indicated. There is 
still far too much of a disposition among 
Southern men to excuse themselves from 
all effort for improvement in political 
matters on account of the abuses and 
wrongs connected with the “carpet-bag 
governments ” 
of the negroes. 


and the enfranchisement 
But the time for help- 


lessness and for mere complaining is 
past. 


COMING PERILS. 

I do not doubt that serious inconven- 
iences will yet, in many instances and 
in various ways, result from the unre- 
stricted use of the ballot by the igno- 
rant black voters, so many of whom are, 
as I have pointed out, entirely incapa- 
ble of any real exercise of the right of 
suffrage. It may be true that it was 
a most ill-advised and mischievous pro- 
ceeding to give the emancipated slaves 
the ballot, but that is not now a very 
practical or interesting question. It 
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has been done, and there is not the 
slightest probability that the ballot will 
ever be taken from them. ‘There will 
be no permanent peace or prosperity in 
the South until the mass of the South- 
ern people, or their leaders, accept equal 
political rights for the negro as some- 
thing inevitable. They need not say 
they like it if they do not, or that they 
believe “‘the reconstruction measures” 
were wise, or that Northern politicians 
are all saints and incorruptible patriots ; 
but negro suffrage is an accomplished 
fact. It will be a part of all that the 
South can do or become in_ politics. 
The negro is in the South, and is in her 
political life, and has come to stay. 

If leading Southern men will declare 
themselves in favor of honesty in polit- 
ical action, of equal political rights for 
both races, and of the protection of all 
classes of voters in the unabridged ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage, and will 
work for these ends, they will have the 
most vital sympathy and assistance of 
the people of the North, under any evils 
or abuses that may come upon the 
South, or any portion of it, as the re- 
sult of negro suffrage. But the best 
people of the North, the real North, 
will never believe that fraud and intimi- 
dation are necessary as permanent fea- 
tures of the political life of any com- 
munity in our country. Northern men 
who are entirely free from passion and 
prejudice against the South, — and there 
are many of them,—and who wish to 
aid the Southern people to attain the 
highest possible prosperity, can do little 
for this end while the practice of sup- 
pressing or neutralizing the negro vote 
is maintained. Any political system 
which includes and tolerates such prac- 
tices is a hopeless quicksand, upon 
which nothing can be made to stand; 
a bottomless pit of corruption, which 
must ultimately swallow up the civil in- 
stitutions of a people blind enough to 
believe that injustice can be made a 
means of security. 
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THE WORK MUST BE 


SOUTH. 


DONE IN THE 

Let Southern men everywhere go to 
work to expel from politics all dishonest 
and corrupt leaders, whether they are 
from the North or the South ; let them 
use all means in their power to increase 
and diffuse intelligence among the people 
of both races, to educate and develop 
public sentiment in accordance with the 
principles of justice and right ; and es- 
pecially let them inculcate and practice 
obedience to law. They can then main- 
tain self-respect under whatever tem- 
porary evils may still afilict them, and 
their attitude and course of action will 
develop such influences and methods as 
are best adapted to correct and remove 
all such evils. 

I believe that these suggestions em- 
body a practicable and adequate remedy 
for the “troubles of :the South” so far 
as they are connected with negro suf- 
frage, or are produced by its results or 
accompaniments. These things will re- 
quire time and patience, but they can 
be done, and must be, if our national 
experiment of government by the peo- 
ple is to succeed. I think that what 
cannot be cured in America by honesty, 
justice, intelligence, and public spirit 
will have to be endured; for no evil can 
be removed by injustice, except by sub- 
stituting a worse evil than the one which 
is expelled. The day of the old order 


of things, the time for suppressing or 
neutralizing the negro vote by illegal 
or unjust means, has passed away. 


SIGNS OF A CRASH. 


It was evident to me, throughout the 
South, that existing conditions in regard 
to politics and the organization and re- 
lations of parties were extremely un- 
stable, and their duration uncertain. 
Even the leaders and principal support- 
ers of the dominant or successful organ- 
izations appeared to be weary of present 
arrangements, and desirous of change. 
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There was everywhere a sense of hol- 
lowness, of the unreality of the issues 
and grounds of dispute between the 
parties ; a half-suppressed cry — some- 
times almost agonizing in its intensity 
— for “ new issues,” for some develop- 
ment or combination, which would give 
opportunity for a change of front on the 
part of the democratic party. But it 
did not seem probable that the repub- 
lican party, as now constituted in the 
Southern States, would be able, in many 
instances, to combine the various ele- 
ments of disaffection and revolt. It ap- 
peared to me that in most cases the first 
successful insurrection against the exist- 
ing order of things in politics in the 
South would not be made on the ground 
of any very elevated or important prin- 
ciples, but would be chiefly a struggle 
for power and “the spoils” on the part 
of “new men.” I saw many of these 
in every part of the South. They were 
“ waiting for a chance,” to use an ex- 
pression which one constantly hears 
from them. I often asked them, ‘* What 
shall you try todo? What will be the 
basis or aim of the new movement in 
your State?” And the answer nearly 
always was, “ Don’t know; we shall go 
in for anything, for a new deal. That 
we ’re bound to have.” 


THE “NEW MEN.” 

Perhaps it is what we should natu- 
rally expect under the circumstances, but 
nevertheless the evident unscrupulous- 
ness of many of these new men, their 
indifference to the obligations of hon- 
esty, their lack of public spirit and of 
regard for law, are not favorable signs 
of the times. In personal honor, prob- 
ity, public spirit, and most of the qual- 
ities of good citizenship, they are very 
commonly inferior to the Bourbon lead- 
ers, whom they are likely soon to displace. 
One cannot help seeing this, however 
strongly he may be opposed to the polit- 
ical principles and methods of the demo- 
cratic party in the Southern States. 
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What I have presented regarding the 
condition and needs of the South has 
reference to the course which, as it seems 
to me, should be pursued by the South- 
ern people. But no honest report of 
the existing state of things in that re- 
gion can be made which does not rec- 
ognize those features of the situation 
which are produced by the agency and 
character of Northern men holding of- 
fice in the South. There are many of 
these, in most or all of 
States, who are a source 


the Southern 
of weakness, 
and not of strength, to any national 
administration which appoints 
Their real character and methods of 
action cannot be known, I think, to the 
highest authorities in the government, 
or they would at once be dismissed, and 
would disappear from political life for- 
ever. There is something abnormal 
and unwholesome, it seems to me, in the 
practice of rewarding a politician for 
services rendered to his party in New 


them. 


Hampshire, for instance, by appointing 
him postmaster in a town in Alabama. 
There are good, loyal, moderate men, of 
irreproachable character, everywhere in 
the South, — enough of them to fill all 
such offices; and the republican party 
would, in my judgment, be greatly 
strengthened by the selection of such 
men for most of the local offices in the 
South, which are filled by appointment 
in Washington. 
SOUTHERN EDUCATION. 

all 
the 
the 
people of the Southern States relative 
to education. 
interest and of accomplished results is 
everywhere manifest and vital. Ail 
educational work in the South, whatever 
the obstacles and discouragements in 
this field may be, has the advantage of 
a constantly rising tide, and of being 
done on widening lines of advance. It 
is a time of growth, of new undertak- 


There is much to 
thoughtful and 
present attitude and activities of 


encourage 


patriotic men in 


The increase of popular 
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ings, more comprehensive plans, and, 
generally, of increasing revenues and 
resources of all kinds. The very fact 
that our educational work has been go- 
ing on so long, and that our educational 
institutions are established so firmly and 
securely, is, in most Northern commu- 
nities, a reason for a somewhat languid 
popular feeling in regard to education. 
Sut in the 
South there is a newness about much of 


“The machinery runs itself.” 


the educational work now going on, 
which gives opportunity for personal 
earnestness and for 
the development of popular enthusiasm, 


and self-sacrifice ; 


and thus the situation has its advantages 
as well as its disadvantages. 


MORE PRACTICAL THAN IN THE NORTH. 

I observed also, nearly everywhere, a 
feature of great interest and importance 
in the fact that the new education in 
the South is tending to become more 
practical and industrial than is the edu- 
cation which is obtained in most of the 
the Northern States. The 
Southern people are compelled, by the 


schools of 


peculiar conditions and circumstances 
of life in their communities, to inquire 
more closely than is usually done in the 
North what kind of knowledge and in- 
struction will be most useful to the young 
in after-life. The new education in the 
Southern States is, in many instances, 
better suited to the needs of the people 
there 


than is the average Northern 


school education to the needs of the 
masses here. 

Of course there is still a vast amount 
of popular ignorance and indifference 
almost everywhere in the South; there 
are many incompetent teachers; and 
there is the general discouragement of 
inadequate revenues for pressing needs. 
But, considering the recent extreme im- 
poverishment of the country, and the 
violent displacement of the old system 
of social life and of the institutions of 
ail these States, the results actually at- 
tained in the establishment and admin- 
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istration of new systems of popular ed- 
ucation are remarkable and highly grat- 
ifying. ‘The Peabody Fund has _pro- 
duced immeasurable benefits in the 
Southern States. I visited many of the 
men who are chiefly concerned in its 
administration, and it is evident that 
this work is generally in the hands of 
gentlemen who are admirably fitted for 
its management, and that the proceeds 
of this endowment are distributed with 
scrupulous fidelity, and with a wise per- 
ception of the chief needs of the time. 
EDUCATING THE NEGROES. 

Southern 
States — I mean those who are fore- 
most in business, and in the social and 
moral life and activities of the local 
communities — are everywhere taking 
up the subject of education for the ne- 


The foremost men in the 


groes in a serious and business-like spir- 
it. I did not find anywhere, except in 
Southwestern Texas, any manifestation 
of prejudice against negro education, or 
feeling of jealousy regarding the ad- 
vancement of the colored people in in- 
telligence or capability for self-elevation. 
The Southern people are divided in 
opinion regarding the capacity of the 
negroes for continued or permanent in- 
tellectual improvement ; some of them 
holding that, while the negroes readily 
acquire the rudiments of knowledge on 
account of their imitative ability, they 
are much inferior to the white people in 
whatever requires sustained and com- 
plex mental activity. This is proba- 
bly true, but no such rule can be of uni- 
versal application, and Southern men 
say everywhere that many individuals 
among the colored people are capable 
of using profitably the best educational 
facilities that can be placed within their 
reach, and that it is necessary for the 
welfare of the white people that the 
negroes should be educated as fast and 
as fully as possible. 

Many of the Southern people appear 
to me to be rather sanguine and extray- 
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agant in their expectations regarding 
the results of popular intellectual en- 
lightenment. They talk very much as 
Horace Mann and his 
talked, when they were beginning the 
intellectual revival which led to the es- 
tablishment of the New England public- 
school system. They will of course 
find, as has been shown in the North- 
ern States, that even after the public 
schools have educated the mass of the 
people, other problems of a serious na- 
ture remain. 


fellow-laborers 


A CLASS WITH NO FRIENDS. 

The negroes are being educated more 
rapidly, in large portions of the South, 
than are the people known as “ poor 
whites.” More interest is felt and great- 
er efforts are made in behalf of the ne- 
groes than for this class of white peo- 
ple. The negro has the advantage of 
He 
is somewhat picturesque, and occupies 
a position of historic interest. He has 
powerful friends. The poor whites have 
no friends ; there is no picturesqueness, 


being in the world’s eye and mind. 


no historic interest, connected with their 
situation. The leading white men of 
the Southern States, democrats, seem 
to me to feel a more kindly interest in 
the negroes than in this class of poor 
people of their own race. They know 
much more about them. Greater effort 
is likely to be made, for a long time to 
come, for the education and improve- 
ment of the negroes than for the ad- 
vancement of the poor whites ; and yet 
the class is not at all so degraded or 
so worthless as is popularly believed. 
These people are primitive in character, 
and in the conditions and methods of 
their life, but they are not degraded. 
There is, however, great danger that 
many of them will be debased under the 
changed conditions of the new order of 
things in the South. No other class in 
that portion of our country is so little 
understood, or would better repay care- 
ful study. It is highly important that 
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the attention of thoughtful, philanthrop- 
ic and patriotic men, both North and 
South, should be directed to their posi- 
tion and probable tendencies in relation 
to the new life of the country in which 
they live. In blood and inherited qual- 
ities they are not, generally, vicious or 
low. But they have no friends, no sym- 
pathy, either North or South. 


“OPEN THE NATIONAL TREASURY!” 


Leading Southern democrats almost 
everywhere believe that aid from the 
national government in the education of 
the negroes is desirable, and indeed in- 
dispensable. To one accustomed in the 
North to hear oppose all 
avoidable interference of the general 
government with the affairs of the 
States and of local communities, it is 
startling to hear Southern democrats so 
generally and so vehemently advocate « 
national system of education, to be sus- 
tained by the national treasury. When 
I suggested to these gentlemen that 
many even among republicans in the 
North think it unwise 
greater changes than are 
essary, on account of the war, in our in- 
stitutions and our methods of public ad- 
ministration, they were sometimes al- 
most impatient. 

“ Whether anybody likes it or not,” 
they said, “ one of the results of the war 
is centralization, a great development of 
the power and functions of the national 
government. 


democrats 


to make any 


absolutely nec- 


The sphere of state gov- 
ernments and of state activities will de- 
cline more and more, and the powers 
and duties of the state governments will 


pass, in increasing measure, to the na- 
bP) 


tional executive.” And they always 
went on to urge that just as the people 
along the Lower Mississippi cannot ad- 
equately protect the country from de- 
structive inundations, and therefore the 
care of the river and the maintenance 
of a system of levees are properly a 
work for national subsidies, so the work 
of the education of the negro race will 
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be so stupendous in its requirements 
that it will be impossible for the South- 
ern people to provide for its inevitable 
cost. They also often urge that as the 
nationa] government freed the slaves, 
and then gave them the ballot, it is just- 
ly under obligation to pay the expense 
of educating the race. 

GONE TO THE OTHER EXTREME. 

It is evident that the “ subsidy view ” 
of government is everywhere strongly 
held in the South, and that henceforth 
the most determined champions of “ cen- 
tralization ” will be found in that por- 
tion of our country. There is not any- 
where in the South such fealty to the 
traditions or doctrines of the democratic 
party as to make this change, or any 
other, in the least difficult or unnatural. 
This disposition to enlarge the powers 
and functions of the national govern- 
ment, to make it as strong as possible, 
and to diminish the scope of the func- 
tions and sovereignty of the States has 
already reached an extreme develop- 
ment in the South. I found very little 
trace of a healthful, intelligent spirit of 
respect for the constitutional position 
and powers of the separate States, ex- 
cept in Texas. The best people in that 
State are opposed to its division into two 
or more States, as they wish to make 
it as strong as possible in the nation- 
al House of Representatives, and they 
seem to have a wholesome sense of the 
importance of maintaining the proper 
balance and constitutional relations be- 
tween the spheres of the national and 
state governments. It would be well 
for thoughtful men in New England and 
throughout the Northern States to recog- 
nize the need of cultivating a rational 
and practical doctrine and sentiment of 
“state rights,” and of respect for the 
fundamental provisions of the national 
constitution relating to this subject, as a 
corrective to the extravagant and some- 
what fantastic advocacy of centralization 
which has been developed in the South. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
The University of Virginia is an in- 
stitution worthy of the interest of cul- 
tivated and public-spirited men every- 
where, North as well as South. It is 
doing excellent work. Many of its stu- 
dents are poor, and are struggling hard, 
with painfully limited means, to acquire 
an education. It greatly needs addition- 
al endowment. I obtained, by personal 
investigation, the knowledge of several 
cases of remarkable self-denial, of he- 
roic endurance of hardship, among the 
students of this university, and of oth- 
er institutions in the Southern States. 
They are precisely such as were famil- 
iar in so many New England country 
towns in the old times, where the peo- 
ple were poor; a boy starved, and the 
whole family starved, that he might go 
to college. 
WHAT HORACE MANN WOULD FEEL. 
While visiting the colleges in Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Alabama, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, I was constantly reminded 
of Horace Mann, and I thought every- 
where of the happy enthusiasm which 
he would feel if he were alive to-day, 
and could see what I have seen of the - 
work of the friends of popular educa- 
tion in the Southern States. I do not 
wish, by naming the University of Vir- 
ginia, to convey the impression that 
other institutions in the South are not 
worthy of Northern sympathy and con- 
fidence. In all the other States excel- 
lent work is done, and the colleges 
and universities, though sadly crippled 
by lack of means, are still everywhere 
centres of light, and of wholesome, 
Whatever 
ism there may be in other departments 
of Southern life, I found no signs of 
evil result from its influence in the 
work of Southern schools and colleges. 
Many of the best of these institutions 
are under the control of-men of the class 
to whom the term Bourbon is always 


vivifying culture. 3ourbon- 
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applied by many Northern journals, and 
it would be well for the interests of 
education if they could remain under 
the same management. Many signs in 
the South indicate that, under the con- 
trol of the new men who will come into 
power “ when Bourbon rule is broken 
up,” educational endowments and trusts 
are likely to be Jess secure and less val- 
uable than they are now. 
SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

The female seminaries, or boarding- 
schools for young women, are doing ex- 
cellent work throughout the South. The 
one at Staunton, Virginia, is a good type 
of the class. I should like to describe 
a visit to this school, but what is best 
about it is in so great degree of a per- 
sonal and domestic nature that I cannot 
speak of it very fully. But the school, 
like several others which I visited in 
different Southern States, is the life- 
work of a good woman, and everything 
about it is pervaded and inspired by 
her personal qualities. The education 
which is given in these seminaries seems 
a little old-fashioned to a New England 
man, a little more feminine than that 
which is given to the daughters of the 
North in our day, but it may be none 
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the worse for that. Certainly the spirit 
of the pupils seems everywhere to be 
remarkably wholesome and satisfactory, 
as a visitor is sometimes privileged to 
see when dining in the great hall with 
the whole school. In several of these 
seminaries I observed that the rules for- 
bid all novel-reading during the term, 
KEEP WHAT IS GOOD. 

Many changes are in progress in the 
South, and more will doubtless come 
within a few years; among other things, 
changes in the education of girls, and in 
popular taste and sentiment regarding 
the position, culture, and work of wom- 
en. But some things which the South 
has brought down from a former time 
are good and admirable, and it is to be 
hoped that the Southern people will not 
be in haste to relinquish them. 

An interesting and valuable book 
might be written on the history, endow- 
ments, character, personal equipment 
and work of Southern schools, colleges, 
and universities. Each State in the 
Union should prepare and publish for 
the use of its people, and as a part of 
its system of education, a history of its 
school system, and of the institutions of 
learning within its domain. 





NEW FAITHS. 


New? 


So, O Lord, thy tender mercies are, 


So freshly blooms in heaven each evening’s star. 
New?— yet from everlasting Truth is true; 
Ever, of old, the wise thy wisdom knew. 


Newly man’s plummet sounds the gracious deeps, 
Clearer his eye may catch the glorious steeps ; 
°T is the same mountain-top serene above, 

The same still ocean of eternal love. 


S. W. Weitzel. 
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DOCTOR ZAY. 


ae 


THEY had 
open road. 


come out now upon the 
Faint colors remained in 
the west,— ashes-of-roses and alloyed 
gold. There was a young moon sink- 
ing behind the forest. The untrodden 
street stretched on, dimly defined in 
the immature light. The windows of 
the near village glimmered ruddily be- 
yond. 

“ Drive faster,” said Yorke. 
get home.” 


“T must 
He had the heavy, painful 
pant of an exhausted man. She gave 
one glance at him, and one fleck of the 
whip to the pony, who put down her 
head, and took to her slender feet the 
wings of the wind. The night air came 
in warm gusts against their faces as they 
flew over the solitary road. She drove 
directly to her own side of the house, 
tied the horse, and resolutely presented 
her shoulder. 

“T have hurt you,” she said gently. 
“You 
once.” 

He did not repulse her; he felt too 
sick. It seemed to make little differ- 
ence what happened, and so he got into 
the She helped him through 
into the parlor, and shut the outer doors. 


must let me help you — this 


house. 


Only one low lamp burned somewhere ; 
in the office, he thought. She groped for 
matches ; he lay and listened to the fine 
rustle of her linen dress. As more light 
flashed into the room, he saw her stand- 
ing in her white clothes. 
very tall and pale. 


She looked 
She brought him a 
tablespoonful of brandy, which he swal- 
lowed obediently, and for which he felt 
better. Then, without perceptible hes- 
itation, this remarkable young woman 
took out her medicine-case. 

“ Are you a woman?” he panted. 

“ T am a doctor.” 

* Take away your sugar-plums! ” 


She drew the rubber strap over the 
case. 

“ As you please. Your condition calls 
fora remedy. I can’t have you subject 
to these nervous sinking-turns.” 

It is 
the only one, —the Divine Remedy in 
deed and truth. 

“T have refused you nothing. 


“T need no remedy — but one. 


You refuse it to me.” 

“True; I have asked for nothing. 
But you would deny me, if I did.” 

6 Yes,” 
should.” 

“Sit down by me,” pleaded Yorke. 
“T want to finish this.” 

“You had she 
urged with decision, but not without 
tenderness, — that ready, cruel, profes- 
sional tenderness ; he would rather she 
had poisoned him. 

“TJ will not wait. I am stronger. 
See!—TI am all right now, although, 
as you said, not strong enough to — 
What a merciless thing that was to 
say!” 

“T know it must have seemed so, 
Mr. Yorke. Believe, if you can, that I 
mean to be kind.” 


she replied solemnly, “ I 


much better wait,” 


“Tt seems to me,” said Yorke, strug- 
gling up against the bright b¢zarre sofa 


pillows, and turning his haggard face 
towards her, “that the only thing I am 
strong enough to do, yet, is to love 


you. I believe it is the only thing I 
have ever done strongly in my life. It 
will not be the last. I can see already 
how it is going to alter everything. 
Good God! What is a man going to do, 
with life before him, and such a feel- 
ing init! It will take the work of ten 
to hold him. There isn’t a woman of 
the whole of you that knows what it is. 
There’s more of you than any other 
woman I ever knew, but you don’t 
know ; you can’t know.” 

She sat on the edge of the chair, a 
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little sidewise, leaning back, just as she 
had dropped there when he asked her 
to sit by him, her hands clasped over 
the medicine-case, with whose rubber 
strap she had bound her fingers down. 
She watched him with a look which no 
plummet in his soul could fathom. 

$99 


“You are wrong!” he cried. ‘You 


are cold, unnatural! It was unwomanly 
in you to tell me I was only nervous !” 
“Tt is not the first time that a wom- 
an has been called unwomanly for say- 
ing the truth,” said Doctor Zay, with- 
out flinching. “Ido not doubt I have 
seemed unwomanlike to you in many 
other Your ideal and 
fact are a world’s width apart.” 
“You have never seemed unwoman- 
ly to me, in all that we have been 
through, — never ie 


respects. my 


once!” said Yorke. 
“T have thought you, from the very 
first — you have been to me the loveli- 
est woman I ever knew!’ His voice 


shook. She sat, without a change either 


in her attitude or expression, regarding 


him with narrow, inscrutable eyes. 

“T have not thought,’ he went on, 
with gathering strength, “I have not 
dared to think, that I had won anything 
from you,—a sick man whining on 
your little bottles for the breath of life! 
And I know that others, other men — 
I understand my cruel disadvantage ; it 
is that that galls me so!” 

“Other men have nothing to do with 
it,” she said gravely. “I have had dif- 
ferent things to do from thinking what 
would be pleasing to men. My life is 
not like other women’s. It is not often 
that I am troubled in this way. I do 
not mean to treat you harshly, believe 
me. But I do not say hard things 
easily ; perhaps I am out of practice.” 

“ Surely,” said Yorke, smiling despite 
himself at this, “‘ you have known what 
it is to be loved.” 

“ Yes, I have been beloved,” she an- 
swered simply. “I suppose no woman 
avoids that. If I had not, I should 
have no right to tell you that you are 
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not in love. I should not have 
standard.” 

“Nothing can give you any such 
right!” he repeated feverishly. 

*“ T do not know how to continue this 
discussion,” she said, after a painful 
pause. ‘TI seem to have few ideas and 
fewer words for such a purpose. I can . 
find nothing to tell you but what I said 
in the carriage. 


any 


My professional re- 
sponsibility gives me my right.” 

“ And I reiterate what I said in the 
carriage, — that I relieve you of what 
you call your responsibility.” 

“Then I must renew my answer, — 
that this is a thing you cannot do. So 
we are repeating ourselves, like history, 
and proving how worse than vain it is 
to talk in this way.” 

“You speak as if I were a creature 
lent to you, — entrusted to you, soul and 
body!” blazed the young man. 

“So you were,” said the physician 
quietly. “So you are.” 

“Tf anything could make me uwnlove 
you,” said Yorke, with calm desperation, 
‘“‘such a speech as that would do it. But 
it works just the other way. Listen to 
me, Miss Lloyd. Iwilllove you. You 
cannot help it. I will tell you so. You 
cannot help that. You must accept it. 
You mustendure it. You must remem- 
ber it. I shall not allow you to forget 
it.” 

One swift, dangerous gleam darted 
from her guarded The whole 
woman seemed impelled by some ele- 
mental instinct, mightier than he, might- 
ier than herself, to warn him off. She 
did not trust herself to speak, and this 
gave him the first advantage he had felt ; 
he hastened to avail himself of it. 

“Tt is insufferable that any woman 
should treat any man as you treat me. 
Because I am a patient, am I not a man? 
Because I dislocated my ankle and con- 
cussed my brain (as is quite evident now, 
if it never was before), am I to be set 
aside like a hysteric girl, for the state 
of whose limp emotions her medical at- 


eyes. 
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tendant feels in honor bound to look 
out?” 

“Can you tell me any reason,” asked 
Doctor Zay serenely, “why I should 
not feel the same sense of honor that a 
man would in the case you describe ? 
3ut I have never called you hysteric.” 

“You consider my love a symptom, I 
suppose, — another symptom; like a 
nervous sinking-turn, or my afternoon 
headaches.” 

“Since you press the question, Mr. 
Yorke, I do, indeed. That is just what 
I consider it.” 

“It’s a pretty serious one,” fiercely, 
“as you will find out before you have 
done with me. Itis beyond the reach 
of any pellet in your little case; the 
remedy is not included in your Materia 
Medica.” 

“That may be true. But Nature has 
her own unerring prescriptions. A sin- 
gle dose of absence — even in the first 
attenuation — will work a _ recovery 
which will astonish yourself, sir. It 
will not surprise me.” 

She said the last five words with a 
vague sadness, elusive as the sigh of a 
ghost, which did not escape the lover’s 
fine She rose as she spoke, and 
pushed back her chair. She stood look- 
ing down at him. For a silent moment 
his suffering and weakness seemed to 
plead with her splendid nerve and 
strength, and to find them implacable ; 


ear. 


yet to urge her, perhaps, against her own 
determination, into the tone of some- 
thing like self-defense, in which she 
said, 

“‘ What should I be, if I could take 
the charge of a man like you, —a sen- 
sitive man, stricken down in perfect 
health by such a serious nervous shock, 
knowing nothing of its subtler effects; 
a man brought up from the grip of death 
inch by inch back to life, dependent on 
the creature who saves him, confusing 
his gratitude and his idleness and his 
suffering with other feelings so much 
greater, — what sort of a woman should 
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I be, if I did not feel responsible for 
him? I should despise myself, Mr. Yorke, 
if I let you drift into such breakers as 
those; if I allowed you to believe that 
this is love you feel for me. I should 
think it was the most unwomanly thing 
I ever did in my life!” 

He had risen to reply to her, and they 
confronted each other, flashing and pale. 

“Not a word more to-night,” she 
said authoritatively. ‘It is unsafe and 
wrong ; I cannot permit you to talk in 
this way another moment. Go back to 
your room, and go to bed. Sleep if you 
can. Go home next week; as you in- 
tended. It will be the wisest thing you 
have done for a long while.” 

“T must see you again to-morrow,” 
said Yorke, stretching out his hand 
blindly. 

“Very well,” she replied, without 
hesitation. “I do not advise it, but I 
will not refuse it. Only go now, and — 
I hope you will sleep,” she added sor- 
rowfully. 

She stood watching him as he tottered 
to the door. Had he seen the expres- 
sion of her face he would have got no 
comfort from it; he would not even have 
understood it ; yet he would have felt it 
to be an indefinable gain that he had 
not missed it. 

“Mr. Yorke!” He turned drearily 
around. ‘ Put yourself in my place for 
a moment. Reverse our positions.” 

Her words died before his protesting, 
passionate man’s eyes. Just then she 
pitied them more than any woman’s she 
had ever seen. 

“T can’t,” hesaid hoarsely. “It makes 


1» 


a madman of me! 


ad, 


The next morning it rained. Mr. 
and Mrs. Butterwell therefore experi- 
enced astonishment when their invalid 
lodger appeared at breakfast with the 
request that Mr. Butterwell would drive 
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him out to conduct some business rela- 
tive to his uncle’s estate. 

“ You look fitter to be abed and tend- 
ed up,” said his hostess, halting at that 
stage of latent sympathy which we are 
moved to express to the sick by active 
severity. “Ill read to you, if that will 
keep you home and teach you sense. 
I’ll read poetry, if you like. I can. 
Isaiah has a copy of Tennyson’s In 
Memorial (I gave it to him Christmas), 
though I must say I never could find 
head nor tail on it more ’n on a roasted 
chicken. 
the Bible. It’s against my principles 
to read Bible to sick folks. It ain’t 
cheerful enough. Mr. Butterwell had 
the liver complaint once, and he got such 
a shine for readin’ in the Minor Proph- 
ets and the Imprecatory Psalms I told 
the Doctor it was the most serious symp- 
tom about him; and it was. He ’d 
have pined right along if I had n’t got 
him into the genealogies in Matthew, 


Q 


I’ll read you anything but 


and so eased off on to the secular page 
of the Congregationalist, and slipped 
him up one day into Mark Twain’s In- 
nocents Abroad.” 

“Why, Sar-ah!” said Mr. Butter- 
well patiently. But he went out to har- 
ness his big sorrel at once, since, if Mr. 
Yorke wished to ride, that ended the 
matter. Mr. Butterwell failed to see 
what his liver complaint had to do with 
poor Jed’s estate, and more than ever 
realized his own deficiencies in general 
conversation. 

“Tt is time I began to thank you for 
an infinite series of obligations, Mrs. 
3utterwell,” said Yorke, pushing back 
his chair from the breakfast table: “I 
am going home next week.” 

‘‘ Infinite fiddlesticks !” retorted Mrs. 
3utterwell. “Going to— Surinam!” 
Her soft eyes peered at him gently 
as a bird’s over these terrible words. 
“Why, Doctor has n’t got half through 
with you!” 

“JT am afraid she has, quite through,” 
said the young man. “Iam going by 
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Monday’s boat, if I can get over to 
Jonesboro’ in season to take it. I shall 
find the best man I can round here, and 
leave Uncle Jed’s affairs in the hands of 
a local lawyer. I am not strong enough 
to be bothered with them. I have writ- 
ten to my mother that I shall join her 
at Nahant as soon as possible.” 

* Does Doctor think you ’re fit to take 
the ” asked Mrs. Butterwell, 
after some studious consideration. 

“T did n’t ask her. 


7 . ” 
my going. 


journey ? 
She approves of 


* Doctor knows best about things in 
her line,” replied Mrs. Butterwell, close- 
ly regarding her lodger. “ But between 
you and me, there’s one thing that ain’t 
mit 

“What is that?” 
a pale smile. 

“ Men-folks,” said Mrs. Butterwell 
succinctly. She considered this a truly 
scholarly reply, which it was not precise 
to amend by foot-notes. Her shrewd, 
homely face lengthened as Mr. Yorke 
Mrs. 


asked Yorke, with 


limped away. sutterwell had re- 
ceived a shock. 

Doctor Zay was called out early that 
day, and kept out late. Yorke attend- 
ed to his business, and made no effort 
to see her till night. 
dinner, and he took tea in his own room. 


She was away at 


The storm continued. He passed an 
idle, almost an entirely solitary day. He 
had some scientific books of Wallace’s, 
which she had lent him: he tried to 
The 
rain came in gusts upon the windows, 
with lulls listened to it 
with a sense of personal irritation at the 


read ; the thing was impossible. 
between; he 


nervous combat of sound and silence, 
which served as a shallow outlet to the 
steady torrent of his feeling. 

We find it in our way, as we get well 
past these sharp alternations of shine 
and shade, to miss something of sym- 
pathy with what time has blurred into 
gray backgrounds for ourselves; to see 
less of the dignity, less of the pathos, 
more of the frailty, and more of the 
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folly of the great passions before which 
youth and vigor and hope and recti- 
tude are beaten down like breath before 
And yet I 
think it is not the best way of aging, to 
grow so gray at the heart, and that it 
were what might almost be called a 


the oncoming of cyclones. 


coarse thing to smile at our young fel- 
low here, writhing in the grip of his first 
clench with life. He loved, or thought 
he did. It is better to be off with our 
hats and down on our knees to illusions 
that we have long since overthrown, 
than to withhold from the most trans- 
parent of them the reverence which is 
the eternal due of human conflict. 

He sought her in the evening, through 
She 
had never invited him to make use of 
that door, which connected her 
parlor with the body of the house. It 
was so wet that he ventured to go be- 


the steady downfall of the storm. 


other 


fore the office hours were over, thinking 
He found 
A patient was in 
with her, and he waited awk- 
wardly in the office till the woman had 
gone. 


> 


that no one would be there. 
himself mistaken. 


conference 


This little misstep seemed, when they 
were left alone together, to give him 
an unnecessary disadvantage before her. 
He stood, embarrassed and savage, mid- 
way between the office and the lighted 
parlor. ‘I thought there was nobody 
here,” he said confusedly. 

“ And answered, 
smiling up at him as if nothing had hap- 


there is n’t,’ she 
pened. Her sweet womanly gracious- 
ness, which set him at ease again, seemed 
subtly to put her out of it, and to give 
him a vague sense of having gained a 
of the moment, which he did 
not see his way to use. 

He did not try to use it, and followed 
her into the parlor, cursing his inade- 
quacy. 

“ Won’t you take the lounge?” she 
asked, wheeling it lightly towards him. 

“No. I must learn to sit up, if I am 
going Monday.” 


mastery 
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“ Monday?” She could not, or did 
not, control a slight movement of sur- 
prise. He tried in vain to interpret it 
as one of regret. 

“Tf I can. The sooner the better. 
You agree with me, I am sure.” 

“ As a person, yes. 
no. It would be 
wait till the next boat. 
ready for the journey. 
on nerve.” 

“ And shall till I get away from you,” 
said Yorke bluntly. 

“Perhaps so,” returned the doctor, 
sighing ; “I am of course a little at sea 
in such a caseas this. I wish to facilitate 
your departure as much and as fast as 
Ican.” She stiffened into her profes- 
sional manner. He felt as if he had 
struck a glacier in a clover-field. 

“J want to talk this out before I go,” 
proceeded Yorke doggedly. 


As a physician, 


safer for you to 
You are hardly 


You are living 


“Tt only wastes nerve-tibre,” said the 
doctor in an undertone. 

“The physiological basis is not the 
only one on which life is to be 
Doctor Zay. I have told you before 
that I am a man as well as a patient. 
Try to remember it, if you can.” 


taken, 


“What is the wse in remembering 
it?” she said unexpectedly. He held 
his breath for a moment, scrutinizing 
her averted face. 

“Do you mind,” he asked suddenly, 
‘““my asking whether I am so far too 
late in the declaration of my feeling for 
you, that some other man would have « 
right, or think he had, to” — 

“T am not going to marry Dr. Pen- 
hallow, if that is what you mean,” she 
interrupted calmly. 

“Thank you,” said Yorke, after what 
seemed to her along silence. He could 
not keep the rebellious hope out of his 
pale face. It dashed at her like a sun- 
lit shower. 

She looked up, saw it, and shook her 
head at it, as if it had been a word or 
outcry. 

“Tt is not impossible, then,” persisted 
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he, “ that you might some time begin to 
love me ” — 

“Tt is like the miracles,” replied the 
doctor. “It is not logic to assume their 
impossibility. Their improbability is so 
great that it amounts to about the same 
thing. Put aside the thought of my 
loving you, Mr. Yorke, in justice and 
in mercy to yourself. I cannot demon- 
strate to you the futility of your hope. 
I can only state it. The sooner you 
accept it, the better for us both. Let 
us consider this a case of aphonia and 
aphasia, and be done with it.” 

“Explain yourself to the ignorant, 
my learned physician.” 

“ Aphonia is inability to speak ’? — 

“Oh, yes; my Greek might have 
stood me for that. 
ability to hear ?” 

“¢ Precisely.” 

“That is a scientific reply,” said 
Yorke, regarding her keenly. 


> 


And aphasia is in- 


“Tam 
not sure that it is” — He checked him- 
self. She did not ask him to finish his 
sentence, but sat with downcast, troubled 
lids before him. 

“Suppose you could love me,” he 
urged, “in the course of time, after a 
good while ; suppose you did not thwart 
or deny the feeling of kindliness which 
{ hope I may say you have for me; 
suppose you reconsidered the reasonable- 
ness of the miracle.” 

“Tt would make no difference; none 
at all!” She lifted her head, and her 
eyes, like sleepless sentinels, forced him 
off. All his manhood roused itself to 
defy them. He felt himself swept along 
by a power as mysterious to him as if 
he only out of the world had ever come 
into helpless and beautiful contact with 
it. All his lot, like a Pagan fate, moved 
on in its destined way to its appointed 
end. He experienced the terrible accel- 
eration of a passion, and found that 
neither nature nor observation had giv- 
en him any more prevision of the force 
of the torrent than they had power 
wherewith to stay it. 
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“T love you,” he repeated, — “ I love 
you!” as if the fact itself must be an 
appeal inexorable to her as the laws of 
light, or gravitation, or any natural code 
which she could not infringe without 
penalty. 

She made a slight gesture, which 
seemed one of entreaty rather than of 
impatience, rose, and walked over to 
the window, which she flung open. A 
dash of rain swept through. She stood 
in the gust for a moment. The light 
from the globed lamps struggled out 
against the darkness, and Yorke could 
see a wet honeysuckle staring in; the 
yellow flower dripped and nodded at 
him. 

He got up and followed her, half un- 
consciously. 

“You would not want to give up your 
profession,” he began. “ You should not 
give it up! I would not ask it” — 

A slow, slight smile curled the deli- 
cate corners of her lips. 

“You will take cold,” she said. She 
shut the window, and, turning, faced 
him. Her hair was wet with the rain, 
and glittered. 

“Have you nothing for me?” he 
cried. 

“Nothing that you would care for. 
Men do not value a woman’s friendship. 
They do not understand it. They do 
not know what to do with it.” 

“No! I will not have your friend- 
ship!” He turned his back to her, and 
stood, trembling. 

* It would be perfectly useless to you, 
if you would,” said Doctor Zay, a little 
drearily. ‘“ You are not well enough 
to try difficult experiments. Make up 
your mind to let them all alone, — and 
me, too.” 

“TJ will never let you alone!” said 
the lover, under his breath. 

“Oh yes, you will,” said the woman 
of science quietly. “In a few months 
you will find it easier to let me alone 
than to shatter your nervous system 
over me inthis way. Nothing could be 
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she 


worse,” added, “for those spinal 
symptoms.” 

“T believe they are right,” answered 
Yorke, with dull bitterness; his imag- 
ination at that moment was denuded of 
«“ A woman cannot follow a ca- 


ruin to all that 


hope 
reer without is noblest 
and sweetest and truest in her nature. 
Your 
Your instinct has become as cruel. If 


I had 


I would com 


} 
| 
i 


heart is as hard as your lancet. 


a fair chance, it should not be so. 
you to feel my pres- 

i You 
llet that you 
find, — that slipped, and de- 


ence, to 


recognize my claim. 
] 


should be wounded by a bu 
could not 
fied your probe, and rankled till you re- 
spected it.” 

He had made his way back, weakly, 
as he spoke, to the sofa, upon which he 
sank, pale and panting. 

“ The sick are at such horrible odds !” 
he cried. “It must be bad enough for 
a woman, but for a man” — 

He stopped, startled. She had float- 
ed to him with an impetuous motion. 


He her 


leaned above him; lx 


saw outstretched hands 3 she 


‘r resolute features 
broke. 
at Stop! ss 
What 
held up his arms. 


and 


she said. ‘ Please stop ! 
should I stop é He 
She retreated like a 


towering above him, 


for? 
dream, stood 
like a 


a ] 
contrasted singular 


statue. ‘The agitation of her face 


ly with the massive- 


ness of her attitude. He was sure that he 


saw tears before she dashed them away, 
as if they had been ignoble impulses. 

‘“ Mr. Yorke,” she said, in a tone of 
infinite gentleness, “ the time will come 
when you will bless me for what I am 
doing now, — for my ‘heartlessness,’ 
my ‘cruelty, my ‘unwomanliness.’ They 
are three words easy to remember. I 
shall not forget them — at once. You 
will retract them some time. You will 
tell me that perhaps I deserved a — 
milder phrase. But never mind that! 
It is not a question of what I deserve. 
It is a question of what you require. 
Beyond doubt, that is absolute sepa- 
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ration from all this pathological senti 
ment, and the exciting cause of it. I 
insist upon this separation. I will not 
receive any more expressions of your 
supposed feeling for myself. Go home 
to your mother and your own people, 
— to the kind of women you are used to, 
and understand. As you grow physical- 
ly stronger, you will rebound to your 
own environment as naturally as you 
will walk crutches. I have 
been nothing but a crutch to you, Mr. 
Yorke!” 

He raised himself upon the pillows, 
leaning his head upon his hand and 
shading his eyes, watching her intently ; 
he did not interrupt her. 


without 


She went on, 
in a low, controlled voice : — 

“Take it away, and go alone, and 
you will learn what you would never 
learn as long as you depended on it. I 
think you will always remember me 
gratefully and affectionately. I hope 
you will. Nothing is more valuable in 
life to a physician than the fidelity of a 
patient ; it is surprising how little there 
They ways 
when they need us no longer, and drop 
us out of their thoughts. After all, it 
ficht with death to- 
gether, as you and J We 
Believe 
And 
some time, when you have righted all 
this 


go their 


is of it, after all. 


is a solemn tie to 
have done. 
will not break it flippantly. 
me, that I shall — remember you. 


little delusion about me, — some- 
where, perhaps, — we may meet on fair- 
er ground, when our views of one another 
would not, could not, be subject to this 
law of refraction which acts upon them 
You do not love me. 


needed me. 


now. You have 
I have been useful to you ; 
You 
may miss me. But that is not love. Go 
home, and find it out. 
find it out.” 


While Doctor Zay was speaking, an 


I have occupied your thoughts. 


Get well, and 


increasing calmness had settled upon 
Yorke’s face. It seemed to her that 
she could see the tide turning in his 
soul, for whose ebb she had watched. 
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She felt that it was her duty to welcome 
it, as it had been her fate to foresee it. 
He still sat with his hand above his eyes, 
which he had not once removed from 
her. He roused himself, and confused- 
ly said, — 

“ You may be right, for aught I know. 
I will go, as you bid me; and thank you, 
I am 
able even now to appreciate your posi- 
tion. 


as you suggest, whenever I can. 


You are the only woman I ever 
saw who was able to save a man from 
himself !” 

He took her hand with more self-con- 
trol than he had shown for many days ; 
and they parted, heavily and silently. 

He went by the Monday’s boat. Mr. 
Butterwell drove him to Jonesboro’ on 
Sunday. Doctor Zay had been out all 
night, and most of the day. She was 
lying on the parlor sofa when he went 
She had flung herself 
down, exhausted, craving five minutes’ 
rest. 


to say good-by. g 
She had on that white linen dress, 
and the vari-colored afghan over her feet. 
Tt was a sultry August day, but her hand 
was cold; he had often noticed that it 
was so after she had been up all night. 
She rose when she saw him, and asked 
if he found the package of medicine, 
with the directions, and if he understood 
them all. He 


they were quite clear. 


said 
Her face had 
He searched in vain for 
its beautiful sensitiveness. 


thanked her, and 
its stolid look. 


“‘T shall write to you,” he said, hesi- 
tating, “if I may.” 

“¢ Qh, Do, by all means. I 
shall wish to hear all about the jour- 


yes. 
ney, and its effect on you. Tell your 
mother if I had had two weeks more I 
would have sent you back in better con- 
dition.” 

“ Or 
She 


worse,” he said, impetuously. 


put her finger on her lips, and 
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smiled. They shook hands. He pulled 
his hat over his eyes, and got away. 

He looked back through the little 
oval buggy window, as Mr. Isaiah drove 
him off. Mrs. Butterwell was wiping 


Han- 


dy, by the wood-pile, very large as to his 


the tears off her black silk dress. 


hat and bare as to his feet, eloquently 
confided 
heap. 


his emotions to the sawdust 

The phaeton and the gray pony stood 
at the doctor’s gate. She did not come 
out. The big sorrel turned the post- 
office corner, and Mr. Butterwell 


served that there was a fine lobster fac- 


] 
OD- 


tory on the road. 
Which 


sumer or 


They canned ’em. 
had the worst of it, the con- 
the lobster, Mr. Butterwell 
would not undertake to say. 

Half a mile the 


road, Mr. Butterwell reined up. 


down Jonesboro’ 

“ There ain’t but one horse in these 
parts that can overtake the sorrel,” he 
said, leisurely. 


” 


us. 


“T hear the pony after 


Yorke looked back through the little 
buggy window. 


The gray mare, with 
a stiff head and clean step, was close be- 
hind them. Before he could turn his 
head, the doctor’s phaeton overtook the 
buggy. 

“ Mr. Yorke has forgotten his brandy- 
“ Mrs. But- 
terwell found it out in the nick of time. 
You might have missed it on the boat.” 
She stretched her hand over the wheel 
with the wicker traveling-flask, which 
Yorke took stupidly. He forgot to thank 
her. 


flask,” she called, cheerily. 


Their eyes met for a moment. 
She flung him a bright, light smile, 
turned dexterously in the narrow road, 
and whirled away. He leaned out of 
the buggy to look after her. All he 
saw distinctly was the Scotch plaid shawl 
folded on the empty seat beside her. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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A STUDY IN 


In the usual discussion of social 


questions the cause of the weak gets ex- 
New 


cessive championship. England 


ethics always pleads for the undermost 
dog. 


y 
{ 


Labor is commiserated as being 
held in an unequal struggle with capital. 
But it has not yet occurred to the ex- 
ponents of public feeling that their sym- 
pathetic philosophy may have neglected 
some of the prime factors of the prob- 
lem. The relative positions of the two 
Instead 
of a well-fed mastiff and a hungry grey- 


dogs have been misunderstood. 


hound in deadly grapple, we have, rath- 
er, two unequally developed animals 
engaged in and 


athirst, and both putting forth their 


a race, both panting 
best strength to keep pace with a tyran- 

ideal. 
Do 
conditions of antagonism or of natural 
competition ? 


nical social 


question : 


This is the radical 
our institutions create 
Do they not rather elim- 
inate from the problem every factor 

The moral 
really ends with 
freedom. Torture the 
language as we may, we cannot give the 
word “ 


except natural capacity? 
function of the 
the bestowal of 


state 


equal,” as used in our “ Decla- 
Our 
gives self-owner- 


ration,” any objective equivalent. 
national government 
ship and the right to untrammeled self- 
development. Our local legislation con- 
fers supplementary privileges, whose aim 
is equality. For instance, our public- 
school system aims at equality of intel- 
ligence, but does not attain it, because 
the factor of unequal native capacity in- 
trudes. 


oi ft of 


There is no good within the 
gods or men that equals the 
privilege of having been well born. 
Health and hereditary power are an as- 
surance of fortune to a babe in the cra- 
dle. into 
gold by the sure law of the correlation 
and equivalence of forces. 

Among a speculative people like the 


Talent can transmute itself 
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Germans, the labor reform voices itself 
in magnificent theories for national re- 
construction; hence, socialism, with its 
claim of the state’s responsibility for the 
material prosperity of the individual. 
In practical England, labor takes the 
attitude of belligerent resistance to cap- 
ital, hits upon barbarous but ingenious 
methods of coercion, and finally mate- 
rializes into trades unions, with mem- 
bership and capital counted by millions, 
almost military organization, and a legal 
recognition which has been tardily won. 
In the United States the conditions of 
manual labor have been easier than in 
the Old World, although we need go 
back only fifty years to find the mill 
operatives of Massachusetts working fif- 
teen hoursaday. Until 1853 the usual 
work-time of manufactories was twelve 
hours. For several years ten and three 
quarters or eleven hours prevailed, and 
1867 the Atlantic Cotton Mills of 
Lawrence reduced their 


in 
time to ten 
Then ensued the agitation which 
asked for the legalization of the ten 


hours. 


hours’ system; but, as we have seen, 
the voluntary action of a corporation 
preceded the legal form. 
tution of Massachusetts is a very lib- 


The consti- 
eral document. It allows the making 
of any “orders, statutes, ordinances, 
laws, directions, or instructions, for the 
good and welfare of the commonwealth.” 
A free interpretation of this charter 
would allow the conversion of the State 
into a great industrial community upon 
a socialistic basis; for the “ good and 
welfare of the commonwealth ” might be 
held to mean the security of material 
prosperity to all its citizens. Indeed, 
some of the German “ Socialists of the 
Chair ” maintained at the Eisenach Con- 
gress, as well as in numerous brochures 
addressed to the public, that the mere 
bestowal of liberty was like the gift of 
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a mortgaged farm, unless the state also 
pledged itself to secure the material pros- 
perity of the citizen. This, then, is the 
next great political question which is 
evolving itself from modern civilization. 
What is the ultimate obligation of the 
state to the citizen? A philosophical 
conflict is inevitable in this country, and 
it will come within twenty years. It will 
be a struggle between the sympathetic 
and the scientific theories of government. 
The sympathetic party will urge the 
amelioration of the 
working-classes by palliative legislation ; 
and the scientific party will defend the 
principle of competition, conformity to 


the condition of 


the law of supply and demand, anda fair 
field for the experiment of the survival 
of the fittest. 

The sympathetic party has already 
an intense activity in the thousand phil- 
anthropic associations which make a 
voluntary consecration of the surplus 
strength and means of the strong to the 
It needs but the 
political formulation of this sentiment 
in order to transfer the burden to the 
state. The burden is already accepted, 


service of the weak. 


and the philosophy embodied, in our 
state charities, in the legal recognition 
of pauperism, and in the system of pub- 
lic instruction. But all direct help is 
looked upon as an exceptional necessity, 
a thing to be deplored and abolished as 
fast as people can be trained to self-help. 
The spirit and theory of American poli- 
tics have always been the reduction of 
governmental interference with the in- 
dividual to the lowest possible terms. 
We have “ protected ” our industries as 
a whole, yet no shadow of favor has 
been shown to any individual capitalist. 
But with the fast-succeeding waves of 
immigration has come an excessive ur- 
ban population, the increase of disease 
and poverty, and the necessity that the 
benevolence 
nity should solve for the ignorant the 
problem which they could not solve for 
themselves. Our era of prosperity and 


and brain of the commu- 
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of happy immunity from those social 
diseases which are the danger and the 
humiliation of Europe is passing away. 
Optimistic as we are, we cannot fail to 
know that the increasing proportion of 
the incapable among us is repeating here 
the social problems of the Old World. 
Every year incompetence makes a larg- 
er demand upon capacity. The natural 
strain put upon the producing or bread- 
winning classes is very large, in the 
support of helpless families, or in aid 
to friends, and the added strain for offi- 
cial charities and for the thousand pri- 
vate philanthropies is something enor- 
Philanthropy is indeed a fully 
established and recognized business in 


mous. 


this country, with salaried offices, a sys- 
tem of taxation, and elaborate methods 
of administration. All these immense 
plans of codperative benevolence are 
based on the voluntary system. Like 
our religious institutions, they stand or 
fall with the free action of the people. 
But they form the psychological prepa- 
ration for a legalized and general habit 
For 
who shall assign limits to the altruistic 
principle, and who shall decide what 
particular shade of incompetence shall 
be excluded? It is a matter of statis- 
tics that the primitive, self-reliant, and 
self-respectful revolutionary stock bears 


of provision for the incompetent. 


a steadily diminishing ratio to that of 
more recent importation, and of inferior 
This 
of population has undergone political 
and industrial amalgamation, but not 
intellectual or social consolidation. The 
truly American spirit is only in the 
descendants of the men who founded our 


quality. superimposed stratum 


institutions. Even the foreigners who 
fought in our civil war were not lift- 
ed to a moral conception of its issues. 
There is and has always been among 
our foreign-born and foreign-descended 
population an impression that this is a 
country which will do great things for 
its citizens, rather than a country which 
needs that great things be done for it- 
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self. The immigrant not only looks for 
political hospitality, but regards himself 
as, in a sense, the guest of our institu- 
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tions and the inheritor of our prosper- 
ity. We, too, have pleased ourselves 
by throwing wide our doors, and sending 
forth cordial invitations to our transat- 
lantic guests. Nor can it be gainsaid 
that our material prosperity has been 
advanced by these workers, who have 
quickly found themselves involved in 
our hitherto good-natured struggle for 
existence. 

But the period in which we have lived 
upon the interest of our accumulated 
prosperity is passing. We are driving 
on somewhat blindly, like the earth in its 
orbit, but less securely. The phenom- 
ena of strikes, which are growing dis- 
agreeably frequent, prove most unde- 
niably that there is something rotten in 
our state. Let us see if we can get an 
intelligent view of the mutual positions 
of The first 
thing that strikes us is the social gulf 
that separates the two. 


laborer and _ capitalist. 
The wage-la- 
borer has not the resources of his em- 
ployer; he does not live in an elegant 
he not 
pleasure-journeys, nor send his children 


house ; does make extensive 


to expensive schools. He is obliged to 
deny himself nearly everything except 
the simplest necessities ; and his two or 
three luxuries are not likely to be of a 
kind to improve his sanitary condition. 
The most stinted imagination is elastic 
enough to picture his crowded home, 
wherein the same room must be used for 
kitchen, nursery, and parlor, into which 
no volume of poems ever finds its way, 
and where the problem of the applica- 
tion of small means to numerous ends 
gets but a helter-skelter sort of solution. 
In truth, the philanthropist who desires 
to ameliorate the laborer’s condition is 
often effectually discouraged by his lack 
of spiritual and intellectual preparation. 
Small external resources can be ma- 
nipulated to the accomplishment of re- 
markable results if sufficient intelligence 
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be applied to the problem. Small sums 
in political economy are often most ar- 
tistically solved by men and women who 
are fine-grained and fine-brained enough 
to make such solutions a study. Where 
a high social ideal finds itself in alliance 
with narrow means, the whole business 
of life becomes an exercise of the art of 
economy ; and to such perfection is this 
sometimes brought that, should the pur- 
suit of such an art become the fashion, 
large incomes might be realized by those 
who have made it a life-long study. The 
lesson from such experiences is unmis- 
takable, namely, that it is not so much 
the lack of means as the lack of high 
ideals and of intellectual consecration 
which explains the laborer’s discomfort. 
Many a woman who marries her intel- 
lectual inferior appropriates his small 
means so far-sightedly as to secure an 
esthetic comfort, while her next-door 
neighbor, with more means and less tact, 
makes an inglorious failure. 

The possession of a large income is 
an indication of power. It may repre- 
sent only ancestral industry or foresight, 
and the possessor may not have inher- 
ited the money-winning talent ; but if he 
be a good economist, he will least 
If he be an 
improvident spendthrift, he will quickly 
bring himself to the status of the wage- 
laborer, unless some better intelligence 
than his own applies itself to his prob- 
lem. 


at 
keep his fortune intact. 


In any case, intelligence is the 
main factor of success, both in the win- 
ning and spending of money. The cap- 
italist who manages badly will gain no 
fortune; he may lose one and involve 
the fortunes of others. Consequently, a 
capitalist who distrusts his own power 
of management will substitute the intel- 


ligence of another man, and he will pay 


for this brain-service an enormous an- 
nual salary. In almost all large manu- 
facturing properties, ownership is di- 
Some of 
them are simply investors, who entrust 
their money without reserve to the care 


vided among many persons, 
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of financial managers, while they them- 
selves throw their energy in other direc- 
tions. In certain cases the owner of 
paying property does not see it for a se- 
ries of years, but lives easily upon its 
proceeds in a foreign land. Such a fact 
is usually cited to demonstrate the indif- 
ference of the owner, whereas it might 
as justly be cited as a triumph of the 
combined results of modern brain-power. 

The advantage of capital over labor 
is an advantage which has been won and 
paid for by the intellectual discipline of 
centuries. Capital has never made a 
step of solid advance without giving an 
equivalent. The practical intellect which 
sees how to supply a want, or even to 
create a want, as well as to minister to 
Tf all 
the stages of development are not ap- 
parent in the successful business man, 
the scientific judgment is still certain 


it, certainly deserves to succeed. 


that all those stages are embodied in 
him. He stands for the 
and inherited energy of generations of 
enterprise and self-denial. His auto- 
matically-acting brain is the product of 


accumulated 


severe and long-sustained processes of 
refinement. He draws the interest upon 
ancestral cerebration, and is the physio- 
logical “ heir of all the ages.” Nor can 
he dare to dispense with ethical capital. 
He must have courage, tact, power of 
adaptation, honor, which will insure 
him commercial standing and credit, de- 
cision to act in an emergency, and cau- 
tion to avoid rashness; he must be able 
to adjust the clashing of wills, and to 
act as a frequent arbitrator. Even the 
capitalist who is simply an investor, and 
not a manager, represents either inher- 
ited industry, personal ability, or high 
character, supposing the sum invested to 
be borrowed. It is rare that fortunes 
result from accident ; still less rare that 
they come by dishonesty. Talent must 
be on the spot to take advantage of ac- 
cident ; and although a high moral ideal 
would decide some fortunes to be fruits 
of dishonor, legal ideals are the ones 
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applied by the fortune-maker ; nor is it 
the usual aim of the money-getter to de- 
velop moral idealism. His materialism 
may not be the highest product of hu- 
man nature, but, such as it is, it is an ex- 
pensive and painfully developed faculty. 
If we could fully realize the immense 
capital invested in producing a capital- 
ist, we could not begrudge him his gains. 
Fortunes are sometimes made by in- 
stinct, by penetration, by assiduous de- 
votion to one purpose, by such an utter 
consecration of the whole man that the 
observer must declare them legitimately 
earned. But they are rarely accumu- 
lated by manual labor, unless in conjunc- 
tion with good intellectual power. The 
master-workman 
other labor with He gives 
himself eight or ten pairs of hands in- 
He strikes a 
heavy blow instead of a light one, quad- 
ruples his product, and appeals to a 
larger market. 


learns to codrdinate 


his own. 


stead of a single pair. 


This is the embryonic 
form of industrial capital. It begins 
when a single man has the courage and 
intelligence to employ another to carry 
out his thought. 

There is no legal restriction in any 
country upon a man’s becoming a capi- 
talist, but caste and custom in older 
countries have erected difficulties. Yet 
difficulties are always relative, and are 
gauged by the strength or weakness of 
those who meet them. In this country 
there is absolutely no reason, except 
native incapacity, to prevent any man 
from becoming a capitalist. If this 
were not so, our institutions would be 
confessed failures. That it is so, our 
whole commercial and industrial record 
is a demonstration. Should any one at- 
tempt to count the number of fortunes 
acquired by personal effort, he would find 
one for every finger, without going out 
of a New England neighborhood. The 
reason why fortunes are so rarely ac- 
quired by manual labor is that manual 
labor is the smallest factor in economic 
success. Hitherto it has not been able 
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to raise itself above the tyranny of the 
primitive law of supply and demand; 
that is, it has been little better able to 
make terms with capital than the grass 
is able to make terms with the soil in 
which it grows. Labor bought at whole- 
sale, to, be sold again, as in great fac- 
tories, is bargained for on the lowest 
terms possible, and becomes in effect 
like cotton purchased in the bale, where- 
by each unit of 
tle. There is certainly no agreement, 
tacit or expressed, on the part of Amer- 
ican capitalists to 


weight counts very lit- 


grind labor down to 
On 


the contrary, there is an indulgent op- 


an arbitrary rate of remuneration. 


timism, and a recognition of the natural 
tight of every man to a comfortable liv- 
ing, which is an advance upon the formal 
concessions of our national charter. The 
American capitalist is usually a man 
who would be made uncomfortable by 
the knowledge of absolute physical pri- 
vation. But it does not stir his sympathy 
that some thousands of his workmen are 
practicing severe lessons of self-denial, 
foresight, and the adaptation of means 
The workman strives to make 
small means cover large wants. 


to ends. 
Te has 
graduated from the European hovel to 
the American tenement, but at the same 
time he has been smitten with American 
materialism ; and there is no road to this 
material success except that which his 
employer, or the ancestry of his employ- 
Na- 
ture takes as long to make a capitalist 
as to make a philosopher ; and, indeed, 
the capitalist is, in his own way, the 
most practical of philosophers, for he 
reasons from cause to effect with per- 
sistent zeal; and if he reasons at all 
upon the speculative aspects of labor and 
capital, he knows that the development 
of higher capacity in the workman is 
the natural and unalterable condition of 
advancement. 


er, has trodden with painful steps. 


The only way in which 
a wage-laborer who has not sufficient 
ambition to become an em- 
ployer can raise himself above his fel- 


or talent 
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lows is to produce better work or more 
of it within a given time; that is, he 
must obey the universal law of success, 
which may be thus stated: Make your 
demand upon yourself, not upon others. 
It will bear repeating that in this 
country there are no artificial conditions 
which doom a man to poverty, or even 
to mediocrity. In the lowest rank he can 
ameliorate his condition. If a gardener 
cannot lessen the number of gardeners, 
and so decrease general competition, he 
can improve the quality of his own work, 
and so make himself one of a select few, 
whose rarity will command an increase 
of wages. This simple condition, which 
we may call the law of exceptional ex- 
cellence, is one which thousands of men 
and women in all countries have uncon- 
sciously obeyed, and which has been the 
source of more solid prosperity than all 
the strikes that were ever inaugurated. 
Socialists, trades-unionists, and interna- 
tionalists have worked hard in order to 
bring the moral philosophy of strikes 
in line with that of religious and polit- 
ical freedom. “ Why,” they inquire, “ is 
it not as legitimate to throw off the 
tyranny of capital as that of church or 
state?’ They do not even aspire to be- 
come capitalists, but the ultraists desire 
that the right of private property shall 
be abrogated ; that the state shall take 
possession of all the soil and shall con- 
duct all industries. Thus employment 
and compensation are to be furnished to 
all. 
now Claims the franchise, and each one 
will be defended by all the rest in his 
claim for support. This would be a 
practical realization of the doctrine that 
the world owes everybody a living, and 
an approximation to the incarnation of 
the doctrine of brotherhood. 
This attractive philosophy has spread 
like an epidemic among the laborers of 
Europe, and here and there has found 
It is 
cherished like a religion by thousands in 
America. Yet it has crystallized into 


Each one can claim his share as he 


human 


espousal from men of education. 
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few societies here, because of the easier 
conditions for the workingman. But 
every year brings to our shores more 
men, in whose brains this conception of 
an industrial republic is seething ; and 
every year brings the conditions of 
American labor into closer likeness to 
those of the Old World. An American 
species of socialism is inevitable. It 
would seem as if in this country there 
had been a providential preparation of 
Our best 
from politics, and a coarser and more un- 


the ground. men withdraw 
manageable element continually creeps 
in. Economic questions have been clam- 
orously agitated in all our recent cam- 
paigns. The workingman has stood, cap 
in hand, ready to shout for the orator 
who promised greenbacks and abundant 
employment to a successful ticket. It 
would be the easiest of tasks to import 
a larger view of the labor question into 
American politics, and keen ears can 
already hear mutterings of a coming 
storm. We are discovering that the way 
to national glory is not to be a rose- 
strewn path. 

There is much risk of mistake in fore- 
casting social phenomena among a peo- 
ple so numerous and so complex in de- 
velopment as that of the United States. 
As a relief to the dark side of the pic- 
ture some lines of light may be drawn. 
The severest struggles of labor and 
capital have always arisen in manufac- 


turing communities. But the substitu- 


tion of machine for hand labor is gradu- 
ally eliminating the human element from 
manufactures. 


The historic course of 
this process is easily traced. With the 
earlier machinery came the substitution 
of foreign and more unintelligent labor 
for trained native workmen; thus re- 
leasing the latter and their offspring for 
more intellectual avocations. Our “ mid- 
dle class,” so far as we have one, is 
the undoubted descendant of a former 
generation of intelligent workingmen. 
Invention, trade, speculation, politics, 
Western enterprise, journalism, and a 
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thousand other forms of business have 
swallowed up the children of our early 
industrial classes. Next to the displace- 
ment of natives by foreigners has come 
the considerable substitution of women 
and children in place of men, showing 
that the improved machinery requires 
less strength and less intelligence than 
the earlier. Finally, automatic machin- 
ery dispenses almost entirely with mus- 
cle, and it is the study of the inventor 
to make the muscular factor superfluous. 
Already he has so subordinated the hu- 
man agent to the mechanical that the 
hand or foot has frequently no more 
honorable function than some wheel or 
screw in the great structure. Applied 
science is to be the possible saviour of 
society ; for, by throwing the human 
element entirely out of the problem, it 
will have solved it without a political 
convulsion. Recent newspapers come 
laden with statements of the grievances 
of the longshoremen of Boston wharves. 
We read sympathetically of the “ grain 
” who must shovel for their 
lives in the dark hold of a steamer, amid 
the suffocating dust from grain poured 
through pipes. But of what avail is 
sympathy in such a matter? And how 
can the increased wages demanded be 
an equivalent for the certain loss of 
health and for the brevity of life caused 
by such occupation? There is absolutely 
no remedy for a trouble like this except 
the substitution of machinery for mus- 
cle. The problem would easily yield to 
the genius of a persistent inventor, and 
the man who is now sacrificing his life 
might be employed to tend the machine. 

The indirect obligation of capital to 
labor is recognized in our financial legis- 
Wealth shares with poverty on 
even terms in all our public works. In 
the public schools men of taxable prop- 
erty pay for the instruction of the chil 
dren of the untaxed, and in the city even- 
ing schools and workingmen’s schools 
they provide education for the laborer 
himself; thus helping to destroy arti- 


trimmers, 


lation. 
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ficial barriers, and giving a chance for 
Rich and 


poor share alike the benefit of the fire 


more equable competition. 


department, the convenience of public 
illumination, the use of public pleasure- 
grounds, public libraries, police protec- 
tion, and the postal service; for al- 
though the postage-stamp costs as much 
for the poor man as for the rich, the 
large yearly deficit in this department 
must be made up from general taxation. 
But so accustomed are we to the princi- 
ple of political communism that we rare- 
to whom we owe 
the actual dollars which pay for all this 
provision. Nevertheless, it may be said 
that it would be 
more self-respect if the wage-laborer 


ly remind ourselves 


better and conduce to 


were to receive higher wages and were 
at liberty to provide for his own wants, 
instead of standing a debtor to public 
or private charity. This revives the 
whole perplexity of politico-economical 
method. Must of wages be 
regulated by the law of supply and de- 
mand ? 


the rate 


If so, the wage-laborer cannot 
hope to provide for his own educational 
and other needs so adequately as they 
are provided for in the common admin- 
istration. But we have considerable 
evidence that will may become a factor 
of wages, and this evidence is furnished 
not only by the history of the English 
trades-unions, but by the municipal ad- 
ministration of every American city. 
For instance, the compensation of our 
public-school teachers and of the in- 
cumbents of most public positions is 
fixed in utter defiance of the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The places of almost 
all city or town employees could be 
filled at a day’s notice by hundreds of 
equally well-endowed and impatient ap- 
plicants, yet the price of such labor is 
kept at a high figure by voluntary de- 
cision of the employers. 

If it be said that the combination of 
employers induces indifference to the 
price, the principle will not explain the 
phenomena of varying wages; for are 
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not cities and manufacturing companies 
both corporations? And if one of these 
corporations has a soul which enters 
into the question of wages, why may not 
The truth is 
that one of these corporations is a maker 
of money, and the other a simple dis- 
burser. 


the other acquire one? 


The money-making corporation 
is governed by the orthodox system of 
political economy, and the money-appro- 
priating one is governed by the higher 
law of generosity, of xsthetics, and of 
public honor. ‘The city corporation 
spends as a beneficent father for the 
good and happiness of his family, while 
the manufacturing one has the simple 
aim of accumulation, and in not a few 
cases this accumulation is freely given 
for public ends. Is it, by utilitarian 
should 
found a library, lay out a public park, or 
establish a hospital or school than that 


tests, better that a capitalist 


he should pay so high rates to his work- 
men that he could do these 
things? Is it likely that the wages add- 
ed to manual labor would be as wisely 


none of 


used, in the end, as the state and the 
capitalist can use these accumulated 
funds ? 

Whatever be the true solution of the 
labor question, it is certain that the phi- 
losophy of common socialism has not 
solved it. Nor does the historico-ethical 
method of the university socialists ap- 
pear, on scrutiny, to be very different 
from the established economy ; for what 
are we to understand by an adjustment 
of economic methods to times and situa- 
tions but compliance with the old self- 
asserting law of local supply and de- 
mand? As nearly as we can discern, the 
law of supply and demand is the con- 
stant and invariable factor of wages, 
while will is a continually varying and 
inconstant factor. The rivalry between 
the sympathetic and scientific sociologists 
has the 
former to make will the sole regulator 
of wages. 


arisen from the endeavor of 


The modern state organizes 
society upon the principle of competi- 
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tion. Socialism would reorganize it on 
the plan of coéperation. Competition 
makes natural capacity the prime factor 
of success. Codéperation aims to save 
incompetence from the results of its own 
deficiencies. The former corresponds 
to the scientific school, the latter to the 
sympathetic. But the sympathetic school 
vindicates its position by arguing that 
it states things as they ought to be, while 
the scientific party states them as they 
are. 


agree. 


As to the ideal of society, both 
rn e ik . 
[he happiness and _ prosperity 

of the whole social body is the conscious 

civilization. Sut 
while the sympathetic party believes in 
the attainability of this purpose, and is 


purpose of modern 


prolific in suggestion of short and easy 
methods, such as temperance, dietary 
reforms, universal suffrage, or the na- 
tionalization of land and capital, the sci- 
entific party puts approximation in the 
place of absolute realization, and studies 
more closely the relations of cause and 
effect. Although the security of fair 
terms for competition is the prominent 
social idea in the American state, the 
line is not closely drawn; for a consid- 
erable incorporation of the sympathetic 
principle has already taken place in 
local legislation, and we have seen that 
in the constitution of Massachusetts the 
language is vague enough to admit of 


As a peo 


almost any philanthropic interpretation. 
| 


le we have already suffered 
having made 


from the transcendental 
instead of the utilitarian morality the 


basis of our government. The emotional 


The Gods said Love tis Blind. PAA | 


st 


predominated over the intellectual in the 
beginning. Being protesters against tyr- 
anny, our fathers made the natural mis- 
take of an excessive liberality. Hence 
the difficulty of settling such questions 
as Chinese immigration and woman suf- 
frage. There has grown up a gradual 
tendency to utilitarianism, or to scien- 
tific methods of dealing with all ques- 
tions, while the old transcendental for- 
mule have been preserved. Argued 
upon the ground of utility, a strong case 
can be made against both woman suf- 
On 
the sympathetic or transcendental basis, 
the 
the best of the argument. 


frage and Chinese immigration. 


defenders of these measures have 
A good deal 
of the confusion of past discussion on 
these and other questions has arisen, 
because the one party pursued the sym- 
pathetic and the other the scientific 
method; that is, the one party subor- 
dinated judgment to emotion, and the 
other emotion to judgment. It would 
seem that any increase of the emotional 
force in legislation would bring a still 
further complication, and that the ele- 
ment of sympathy, like that of religion 
and morality, should be left to work 
outside of the state. An over-sympa- 
thetic government may fall into weak- 
ness, and may defeat its ends as com- 
pletely as the most oppressive tyranny. 
Those who wish to delay the hour of 
governmental disintegration will hesitate 
before asking for any easier conditions 
of development than those granted by 
our principle of republican freedom. 


M. A. Hardaker. 





THE GODS SAID LOVE IS BLIND. 


Tue gods said Love is blind. 


The earth was young: 


With foolish, youthful laughter, when it heard, 

It caught and spoke the letter of the word; 

And from that time till now has said, and sung, 
“Oh, Love is blind. The falsest face or tongue 
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Can cheat him, once his passion’s thrill is stirred ; 
He is so blind, poor Love!” 


Strange none demurred 


At this, nor saw how hollow false it rung, 

When all men know that sightless men can tell 
Unnumbered things which vision cannot find. 
Powers of the air are leagued to guide them well; 
And things invisible weave clew and spell, 

By’ which all labyrinths they safely wind. 

Ah, we were lost, if Love had not been blind! 
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IN TOWN FOR THE WINTER. 
Upon their return to town for the 

winter, the Harveys began to plan their 

They desired that 


their first season in the new house, and 


social campaign. 


the last of Angelica’s unmarried state, 
should be one of peculiar brilliancy. 
Something had already been done, 
while at Newport, in the way of talking 
over the people who were to be invited 
to dinner, and there had been incidental 
conferences with Sprowle and his cousin, 
Sprowle Onderdonk. Those men were 
all-powerful, socially; it was largely 
here that the advantage of the Sprowle 
connection They could put 
your name down for anything, and there 
you were, solidly anchored among the 
elect. Mrs. Harvey, as a Muffett, had 
substantial claims, of course, but Rod- 
man Harvey had less; and what with 


came in. 


their having been abroad so much, and 
having been for some time without a 
house, there was danger, had they been 
left quite to themselves, not only of their 
making some mistakes, but even of be- 
ing annoyingly overlooked. Could the 
gradations of rank among the prosper- 
ous upper class, and the heart-burnings 
by reason of them, be accurately dis- 


MERCHANT PRINCE. 

cerned below, they might serve as a 
motive to contentment almost equally 
with that of Christian resignation. The 
stars are a long way off, and they all 
shine; but ah, the enormous gaps be- 
tween them ! 

Formal conferences were held in the 
comfortable sitting-room of Mrs. Har- 
vey, for drawing up a programme. Otti- 
lie assisted, in the capacity of amanuen- 
sis. She had many readjustments to 
make in her notes before all was com- 
plete. Sprowle took advantage of his 
opportunities to find out what people of 
note were going to do, and carefully 
brought word. “The Corlears will give 
two balls, I learn,” he reported: “ proba- 
bly one at Delmonico’s, and one at their 
own house. The Bourdons will have 
mostly musicals, private theatricals, and 
that sort of thing; the Antrams a set 
of Germans. There will be an unusual 
crop of ‘coming-out’ parties early in 
the season, — Mrs. Schinko’s, for her 
second daughter, leading off about the 
middle of November. ‘The Vanderlyns 
will give only dinners, as usual.” 

“Those Vanderlyns have reduced it 
to an actual science,” Angelica inter- 
rupted him to comment. ‘ Their din- 
ner-giving is their year’s work. They 
make their preparations one year for 
what they are going to do the next. 
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They never send out their invitations 
less than three weeks in advance, so 
that nobody can have the excuse of a 
previous engagement. They devote two 
months in the winter to having dinners 
three times a week. After that they 
desist, and do nothing further. They 
have a superb chef, but I know very 
well that it is only for the time being, 
and they get along with a cheaper one 
afterwards. Vanderlyn has a way of 
letting you know that everything is done 
in the house, and that he depends upon 
no vulgar temporary assistance, — no, 
indeed. ‘How can an outside person — 
aw — come into your kitchen or your 
dining-room, and do anything, ye know?’ 
he says. ‘ Why, he can’t find a blessed 
pot ora kettle, ye know,’” and Angelica 
pretended to twist an imaginary mous- 
tache. 

“You must look out for the Mondays 
of the Family Circle Dancing Class,” 
resumed Sprowle. “There are to be 
three during the winter, and one after 
Lent. The ‘ Patriarchs’ will give three 
balls, as usual, on Mondays, too, begin- 
ning early in December. The younger 
swells, the ‘ Bachelors,’ take Thursdays, 
and are to have two. Here is a partial 
list of the dates; I will let you have 
the rest as soon as possible. Yes, all 
that will go on just as usual. Of course 
some new things will be started, too.” 

“The trouble is that as soon as a 
thing gets well agoing in New York,” 
said Angelica, “ it begins to run down.” 

“That is so,” said Sprowle. “ You 
cannot keep it select. All sorts of com- 
mon persons elbow their way in. You 
cannot tell how they do it, but the first 
you know there they are. The only re- 
source for the top swells then is to leave 
it, and begin something else. There is 
one novelty on the carpet already, in 
the shape of a ‘ Ladies’ Ball,’ to be giv- 
en by a committee of dowagers. Judg- 
ing by the row they are having over 
the invitations, and the way black-ball- 
ing is going on, I should say it would 
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be the exclusive affair of the season. 
Mamma was a member of the original 
group, and of course you are all right, 
you know. We have looked out for 
that. By the way,” addressing himself 
to Mrs. Harvey, “ when your name 
came up, to be added to the list of man- 
agers, that young Mrs. Bergen Ap- 
Zoom — a flighty creature, you know, 
who has just got back from somewhere, 
I could not tell you where — had the 
impudence to say, ‘ Who is Mrs. Rodman 
Harvey, I should like to know? I don’t 
believe I ever heard of her.’ ‘ You may 
not have heard of her,’ mamma replied, 
— pretty sharply, I can tell you, —‘ but 
I would have you to know that her 
daughter is shortly to marry my son.’” 
Sprowle finished with a laugh, as if this 
incident were naturally to be looked 
upon as something very amusing. 

“ Well, I must say!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Harvey, flushing with anger. 

“You use quite your customary tact 
in telling us that, Austin dear,” Angelica 
said, with far from an admiring expres- 
sion. She marked Mrs. Bergen Ap- 
Zoom in her mind, at the same time, 
for future consideration, with the vigor 
with which a Seminole might have cut 
a notch in a stick. But it was exactly 
in order to escape forever the possibility 
of such slights that the match with 
Sprowle was proposed. Sprowle did 
not quite understand his offense, and 
went on in a rather mystified way with 
his information. 

“T will bring up Van Boskirk from 
the Club, to see if there is anything I 
have omitted,” he concluded. ‘“ Van 
has it all at his fingers’ ends. And you 
had better have in Scatterthwaite, you 
know, and just glance over his records 
a bit, so as not to send out invitations 
to dead people, and that sort of thing.” 

When the necessary emendations 
had been made, Ottilie read out, with 
the proper date affixed to each item, a 
list of two balls, three four o’clock teas, 
two “ ladies’ luncheons” on a large scale, 
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and dinners of from twelve to twenty 
persons every Thursday, from December 
till Lent. 

hospitality. 


‘his was to be the formal 
That of a more intimate 
sort would be sandwiched between, as 
fancy might dictate. Their general 
“ day at home” 


day , after three. 


besides was to be Tues- 


Scatterthwaite was summoned in for 


functions of a church sexton a discreet 
supervision of the machinery of society. 
A wedding, funeral, or reception of the 
first class was hardly complete without 
his fostering care, if 


tribute 


it were only to dis- 
the 
alighting of the guests from the car- 


the invitations, or watch 


riages. By the confidential communica- 
tions made him he was sometimes able 
to forestall, if he would, awkward du- 
plications of dates, and similarity of pro- 
grammes. However, these can by no 


wholly avoided; the days of 


means be 
the season being so comparatively few, 
after all, the range of entertainment so 
limited, and the number of entertainers 
so large. 

Scatterthwaite also found it conven- 
ient, in his sober way, to keep an account 
of the movements of society, almost be- 
yond the power of any simple private in- 
dividual actually involved in the whirl. 
He could supply proper addresses, there- 


fore, prevent the invitation of persons 


long since deceased, as Sprowle had sug- 
gested, and also such as had fallen into 


poverty or hopeless disgrace. 


He knew 
also what families had young sons and 
daughters now arrived at an age to be 
taken formal notice of. 

Then Clocheville, the new caterer, 
who was making his way to such favor, 
— Haricot, spoiled by prosperity, hav- 
ing grown too reprehensibly negligent 
of late, — was brought before the con- 
clave, and after him Spang, the florist. 
These two were contracted with to fur- 
nish their services and what supplies 
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were necessary at the respective dates, 
— Haricot only for the grander occa- 
sions, Conrad and the resources of the 
house itself being quite sufficient for the 
lesser. They carefully noted all in their 
little books, and departed. 

The bulk of Ottilie’s labors resolved 
itself into the putting in order of her 
aunt’s book of addresses, — which con- 
tained in all probably a thousand names, 
—and in sending out the invitations 
from it as occasion demanded. “ Aunt 
Alida” had no talent for resigning any 
large part of the burdens of manage- 
ment to others ; and her active-minded, 
amiable niece was left with plenty of 
leisure on her hands. She occupied 
some of it in keeping up her studies. 
She practiced her music. She associ- 
ated herself in charitable enterprises, in 
which some of the quieter people of her 
One 
was a society for sending poor children 
to homes in the West, and she managed 
for her part to secure places for a num- 
ber in and about Lone Tree. Another 
was for sewing for the poor, and anoth- 


new acquaintance were engaged. 


er a flower mission, which brightened 
the bedsides of the sick in the hospi- 
tals in a charming way. 

She found Rodman Harvey inclined 
to respond freely, at this time, to any 
demands upon him for such purposes. 
“Yes,” said the clerk McKinley — he 
of the cascade-like brown moustache — 
to a fellow employee, “the old man is 
going it pretty strong on the charity lay, 
just now. You hardly pick up a paper 
but you find him presenting a stand of 
colors, or a barrel of flour, or a silver 
pitcher, or a set of furniture, to some 
armory or church fair or other.” 

‘Well, the old man’s head is level. 
He could n’t play a better card for elec- 
tion, possibly,” his companion returned. 

These charitable tendencies were by 
no means shared in by Angelica. ‘“ Ot- 
tilie will bring small-pox or some other 
dreadful thing into the house, 
plained to her mamma. 


” 


she com- 
* She ought to 
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be stopped, if only for Calista’s sake.” 
Such a concern in Calista’s welfare was 
the more remarkable since her usual at- 
tention to the child was confined to crit- 
icising her sharp elbows and shoulder 
blades, and keeping her at a distance. It 
was a programme she was hardly likely 
to vary from unless in the event of Ca- 
lista’s becoming a beauty. At about 
this point Ottilie entered the room. 
“One would think, by the way peo- 
ple go on, that the rich had nothing in 
the world to do but give, give,” Angel- 
ica proceeded. ‘“ They are as poor as 
anybody, if you look at the demands 
upon them. I expect papa to be begged 
out of house and home before he gets 
through. What family in humble cir- 
cumstances has to keep up an establish- 
ment like this, I should like to know, — 
all these servants, eight horses, an opera- 
box, to give dinners and to dress? I 
believe there is too much luxury already 
among the poor. I am half inclined 
to subscribe to the theory that it is a 
mistake 
and suffering. 


much for the weak 
It is better that they 
There would be fewer 
people, but those that remained would 
be good for something. All criminals 
ought to be shot, to save the expense 
of their keep; and the pauper sick ex- 
posed on islands, as in the good old days 
of the early Romans.” 

Ottilie had heard the self-same doc- 
trine from Bainbridge, in 


to do so 


should die out. 


his exagger- 
ated way, without paying it any great 
heed. ‘Oh, he likes to hear himself 
talk,” she said. ‘ He is like the man 
spoken of in the Scriptures, who de- 
clared he would not go into the vine- 
yard, but went, while the other one 
said he would, but did n’t.” 

But in her cousin’s mouth the doctrine 
had a different ring, — almost the tone 
of cold conviction. The same trait of 
coldness was visible in her comment on 
any unusual case of magnanimous effort 
or self-sacrifice that was incidentally re- 
ported. Such unbusiness-like proceed- 
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ings appeared to excite in her less ad- 
miration than contempt. ‘ That is all 
very well for those who like it,” she 
said, “ but you would not catch me do- 
ing it, for one.” She seemed to value 
herself the more upon her superior good 
sense. She prided herself, also, upon 
an incapacity “to be taken in.” This 
was a quality much to her credit, no 
doubt, and to be highly recommended 
to others as well. At the same time, 
considering that she never had been 
taken in, or suffered any of those dis- 
appointments that sometimes sow the 
habit of suspicion in the originally warm 
and confiding, a little more of the nat- 
ural trust and candor of youth might 
not have been inexcusable. 

As to simple pleasures, to contrast 
her in this particular with Ottilie, she 
had little conception of them. She 
valued only those which were complex, 
artificial, and costly. Her interest in life 
might be said to be confined to the part 
of it grown under glass. 

She continued her borrowing of small 
sums. The child Calista, who began to 
manifest for Ottilie a warm attachment, 
was observant of this, in her quiet way, 
and took it upon her to go with the in- 
formation to her mother. Mrs. Harvey 
insisted upon repaying the loans from 
her own pocket, against the protest of 
Ottilie, who had had no knowledge of 
what had been done. Angelica person- 
ally made no advance towards restitu- 
tion even now. She received the com- 
plaint with an indignant air, made as if 
Ottilie had brought it herself, and took 
occasion to show her resentment in quite 
an offensive manner. An open tiff oc- 
curred for the first time. Ottilie worsted 
her aggressor gallantly and at the same 
time with a charming dignity, but im- 
mediately after broke down, and went 
crying to her room. 

“TI do think it is a pity you two can- 
not agree,” said her aunt, as if the blame 
were equal; upon which Ottilie redoub- 
led her sobs, and would have left the 
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house instantly. But the next moment 
Mrs. Harvey came after her, dried her 
tears almost affectionately, and assured 
her that justice should be done her. 
The matter came to the ears of the 
merchant prince himself, and he rather 
sternly bade his daughter apologize. 

“ T told you how it would be, mamma!” 
she cried passionately, when she had 
withdrawn from her father’s presence. 
“ You cannot have that kind of people, 
with dreadful But 
she apologized to Ottilie, as directed. 
She with a certain 
haughty grace, saying that she had been 
quite unconscious of giving offense. 


their feelings.” 


made her peace 


Rodman Harvey passed much of his 
time, when in the house, ina plainly fur- 
nished office of his own, which adjoined 
the library. He had there a safe, some 
atlases and statistical works, which he 
consulted when getting ready his ad- 
dresses to be delivered before the Board 
of Trade or the Civic Reform Associa- 
tion, and a writing-table, topped with 
green leather, at which he signed his 
checks. He retired early, as a rule, and 
only went out to gayeties where his in- 
terests or his dignity were likely to be 
much enhanced. 

If not in his office, or den, of an 
evening, he was often to be found in 
the billiard room. His cronies, Hack- 
ley and Hastings, came in, as has been 
said; or his elder son, Selkirk, some- 
The 


younger son, Rodman, Jr., also, whose 


times joined him in a quiet game. 


appeals for a latch-key still continued 
unavailing, was sometimes invited down 
as a whelesome respite from his studies. 
This youth secretly scoffed at his fa- 
ther’s game, and yet did not dare to dis- 
play too openly his own prowess, lest he 
should be questioned as to how he ac- 
quired it. He repined at the necessity 
of frittering away one’s time in such 
slow fashion with “the governor,” when 
there were all the pleasures he knew of 
outside going on without him. In con- 
sequence of this discontented frame of 
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mind, he was so severe a critic and made 
so many disputes over the most innocent 
shots, that he was very far from being 
an entertaining companion. 

Only Hackley and Hastings were the 
guests when Ottilie was sent down from 
above-stairs by her aunt, rather late one 
evening, with a message to her uncle. 
“ Ask him, please, for the memorandum 
I gave him for the upholsterer,” said 
Mrs. Harvey. “I wish to add to it. 
Oh, and just say to him quietly, that one 
of our guests for the Redway dinner to- 
morrow has disappointed us, and I wish 
him to find some eligible person to fill 
the vacancy. ‘Tell him to fix it in his 
mind, as I shall depend upon him.” 

The billiard-players extended the 
young girl a cordial welcome when she 
came down among them. MHackley was 
particularly gallant. He insisted that 
she should make a shot for him. She 
did so, with no great alacrity, and the 
movement showed the inexperienced 
grace of her youthful figure in a pleas- 
ing way. 

Mr. Hackley was a short, well-fed, 
bald man, who at fifty still gave himself 
airs of merry bachelorhood. In the street 
He 
carried his head on one side, and a hand 
behind him, with the 
wards. 


he affected a dignified bearing. 


palm open out- 
He assumed with Harvey a 
brusque air, as of a person speaking his 
mind freely, without fear orfavor. But 
it was to be noticed that his sayings 
were always of a complimentary sort, 
and not offensive. He thought it attract- 
ive to give to flattery the air of abuse. 

Ottilie did not quite like the proxim- 
ity of his bald head, his large mouth and 
large teeth. With a quick intuition, too, 
she distrusted the sincerity of his effu- 
sive heartiness. 

She did not find in fact that Rodman 
Harvey chose his intimates with great 
discrimination. Perhaps this was the 
truth. In natures of a certain coldness, 
self-centred, without “ magnetism,” as 
the saying is, and to whom compan- 
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ionship is not always an absolute ne- 
cessity, there is a degree of simplicity 
in these matters. Their friends often 
choose themselves, and fasten them’elves 
on, instead of being chosen. To both 
these men Harvey had done consider- 
able favors in a financial way. 

Hastings was a tall, large-bearded, 
non-committal sort of person. He had 
nothing in particular for him, except, 
in Ottilie’s eyes, his engaging wife, with 
whom her friendship still continued. 
On the other hand, also, he had nothing 
in particular against him. He was as 
taciturn as Hackley was talkative. He 
attended to his game of billiards in a 
business-like way, making it purely an 
object in itself. He nodded intelligent 
acceptance of remarks rather than took 
the trouble to comment upon them ver- 
bally. 

Ottilie was obliged to wait a little be- 
fore securing the opportunity to speak 
with her uncle apart. Then she was 
obliged to wait longer, while he sent a 
servant to find the required memoran- 
dum, which had been left on his writing- 
table. She sat down in one of a num- 
ber of luxurious cushioned seats affixed 
along the wall. 

The men talked about the mansion, 
still so new a subject as to be by no 
means exhausted. “ Come!” said Hack- 
ley, intentionally giving the air of an 
impertinence to what was really de- 
signed to afford the proprietor of the 
house an opportunity for a little self- 
glorification, “ the whole thing cost you, 
as it stands, Harvey, a good quarter of 
a million.” 

“Worse than that,” replied the mer- 
chant prince, smiling. “There was a 
quarter of a million for the house and 
land alone. Probably two hundred thou- 
sand more went into the decoration, fur- 
nishing, and pictures. You shall have it 
complete for half a million dollars, as 
it stands. That leaves me but a bare 
living profit.” 

“J don’t happen to have the sum 
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with me,” returned Hackley, creating 
amusement by pretending to feel for his 
pocket-book. “In fact, there are often 
times now when I don’t happen to have 
a little sum like that about me. What 
with speculating, manufacturing, and so 
forth, in these late years,” he continued, 
“ sometimes making and sometimes los- 
ing, I have seen the time, more than 
once, when a good comfortable cash- 
ier’s salary at the Antartic Bank, reg- 
ularly paid, has looked to me again like 
a very nice thing. 
us old ones of 
ourselves very 


Perhaps none of 
the bank ever bettered 
greatly by leaving it. 
Here am I, as you see me. 
Burlington, the president. He got him- 
self made general in the civil war, and 
afterwards minister at a foreign court ; 
but glory will not do to bring up a 
family of daughters on. He has been 
unsettled in his affairs, and done little 
but dangle after office ever since. And 
there was Gammage, the note-teller, 
who went to the devil entirely.” 

“Tt astonishes me, sometimes, I can 
tell you, to find myself with such a roof 
over my head, when I recall what the 
old house of Harvey & Co. has been 
through,” said the merchant, following 
this piece of retrospect with one of his 
own. “ You recollect some of the tough 
times it has seen, Hackley.” 

“Oh, yes, I recollect,” said Hackley. 
He wore an evasive expression, and his 
comments rather led away from than 
followed up the subject. 

“ When I think of it, I could not tell 
you how we escaped. I could not, real- 
ly,” persisted Harvey. 

Was it imagination on Ottilie’s part, 
or did Mr. Hackley look at his pa- 
tron in a singular way, from half-veiled 
eyes, and then as if in upon himself, in- 
trospectively? It would have been 
strange indeed, would it not? if Hack- 
ley could have known of any means by 
which the old house of Harvey & Co. 
had escaped destruction, which Harvey 
did not know himself. 


There is 
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Ottilie went up-stairs with the begin- 
ning of a vague fear. There had been, 
then, an Antartic Bank. ‘There was a 
General Burlington, and there was a 
Gammage, and this was the Hackley, all 
as had been specified in the talk of the 
vagrant McFadd, on that day in Har- 
vey’s Terrace, when the prisoners had 
escaped. 

“ Pshaw!” she exclaimed. “ What 
and folly! To imagine 
that if there had been anything all this 
time, and these people were cognizant 
of it, it could possibly have waited till 
now.” 


nervousness 


The following afternoon Bainbridge 
happened in at Rodman Harvey’s store 
to report upon some collections, of a du- 
bious sort, which had been put into his 
hands. The account he had to give was 
favorable. 

“ By the way,” said the merchant 
prince, when the young attorney was 
taking his departure, “ have you any- 


” 


thing to do this evening ? 

“ No,” 
foreseeing some further piece of busi- 
ness. 


said Bainbridge promptly, 


* Well, then, I wish you would ex- 
cuse the informality of the invitation, 
and come up to dinner with us at seven. 
We are to have 
the Hon. Lyman S. Redway. 


IT am sure you will. 
He is in 
town but for a few days, and we had to 
catch him when we could.” 

Harvey had neglected till now to car- 
ry out the instructions sent him by his 
wife to fill the vacant place. This was 
a presentable young man, who would 
do as well as another, and save the 
trouble of a further search. 

“With great pleasure,” said Bain- 
bridge. 

He cursed his hasty admission that 
he was not engaged, but he could not 
now withdraw it. After all, perhaps 
Ottilie would not appear at the dinner. 
As to the tion. Lyman S. Redway, he 
was a distinguished political economist, 


[ August, 


for whose character and attainments he 
had the highest respect, —a man well 
worth seeing. 


XVI. 


THE MERCHANT PRINCE 
LITICAL 


DINES A PO- 
ECONOMIST. 


Ropman [Harvey dined, as his prin- 
cipal guest, now a brother merchant, 
now amagnate of the railroads; again, a 
military or naval officer of distinction, 
or ahigh functionary of state. Or again, 
it was one of his dignified foreign cor- 
respondents, the French Rigoloboches, 
or the Folkestone Margates, or some 
scion of nobility who brought him let- 
ters from these to facilitate a tour of 
this country. 

Once he gave a dinner to the great 
fortunes, among which were included 
some of those amassed with such fabu- 
lous rapidity in California, of these late 
years. Goldstone, who was present on 
that occasion, said to a sprightly matron 
at his left, “ 1 suppose you will have no 
eyes at all for me, with only a poor lit- 
tle million.” 

Bainbridge entered Mrs. Rodman 
Harvey’s drawing-room to-day at the 
hour of seven, as nearly as might be. 
The hostess received him affably. 

** Where have you been?” she said ; 
and having thus recognized the fact of 
his previous existence, turned in her 
bustling way to other guests. She wore 
precisely that toilette of black satin and 
diamonds in which her portrait, by 
I , has been seen at the Academy 
of Design. Some small groups were 
sitting or standing about, and the rooms 
were filled with that murmurous, gently 
expectant conversation characteristic of 
the twenty minutes before going in to 
dinner. 

Angelica’s pug Marmion, his neck 
ornamented with a wide silk bow, to 
match his mistress’ dinner dress, trotted 
sedately about. Bainbridge stooped to 
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pat him. The favorite avoided the ca- 
ress with a blasé air, seeming to say, 
“Qh, no. That may be all very well, 
from strangers, for dogs in general ; but 
in my case there is no necessity of any- 
thing of the kind.” 

It was quite late when Ottilie ap- 
peared. Bainbridge had been wonder- 
ing much if she would come. He looked 
around for Kingbolt, but Kingbolt was 
not there. The younger portion of the 
company consisted of Sprowle, his cous- 
in Sprowle Onderdonk, Ada Trull, Daisy 
Goldstone, and a Miss Farley, daughter 
of an ex-secretary of the navy, who was 
here with her father and mother. There 
were also Selkirk Harvey and a Miss 
Van Voorst of Albany, lately brought to 
visit in the house for his especial benefit. 
It began to be feared that a general in- 
difference to the female sex, shown by 
the son and heir, might extend to the 
point of his never marrying at all, and 
thus defeating the ambitious hopes for 
the perpetuity of the family entertained 
through him. To contend against this, 
his mother was in the habit of artfully 
throwing him as much as possible into 
the society of young women of a de- 
sirable sort and of personal attractions, 
with the hope of stirring at length his 
sluggish fancy. 

When Bainbridge had identified all, 
he found that there were present, besides 
those mentioned, the dowager Mrs. 
Sprowle; the mayor of the city; the 
governor of a neighboring State; Dr. 
Miltimore, the polished divine ; Dr. Wy- 
burd, who could always be depended 
upon to give animation even to the most 
abstruse topics; Mr. Hackley; blithe- 
wood Gwin, the well-known journalist ; 
and Baron Au, the Pomeranian consul- 
general. 

The eminent political economist, how- 
ever, the Hon. Lyman Redway, was 
long in coming. Pending his arrival, a 
party was organized, under the host's 
own guidance, to explore the cellars and 
other appurtenances of the house below 
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stairs. ‘ All that,” claimed Rodman 
Harvey, “is the department upon which 
I especially pride myself. Much of it is 
of my own invention and contrivance.” 

It was thought at first that ladies 
would not go; but the ex-secretary’s 
daughter, picking up her skirts in a 
sprightly way, set the example, and oth- 
ers, Ottilie among the number, fol- 
lowed her. Bainbridge remained behind. 
There was no reason why ladies should 
not have gone. These lower regions 
were of a spaciousness and an elegant 
neatness hardly surpassed by those 
above. The party, on their return, dis- 
played much enthusiasm at what they 


had seen. The ex-secretary’s daughter 


explained to Mr. Sprowle Onderdonk, 
gesticulating the while with a pair of 
small, nervous white hands, — 

“The contrivances for hygiene and 
comfort are something wonderful. The 


heating apparatus is provided with a 
self-acting gauge, so that the tempera- 
ture can never possibly rise above or 
fall below seventy Fahrenheit. The air 
for breathing is filtered through cotton- 
wool, or something of that kind, before 
it comes into the rooms. ‘There is an 
electric battery connected with the gas, 
so that a burner lights itself on being 
turned, and no matches are necessary. 
And there is an elevator, moved by 
water-power, so that you never need 
climb the stairs at all.” 

“T should be afraid it would all blow 
up, you know,” said the rather bluff- 
talking Sprowle Onderdonk. 

The Hon. Lyman Redway now ar- 
rived. His title was derived from his 
having served as a member of Congress. 
He of- 
fered apologies in a most courteous way 
for having kept the company waiting. 
His delay had been quite unavoidable. 
A number of the guests already knew 
him, some of the graver portion having 
heard his discourse on the tariff, that 
day, before the Chamber of Commerce. 
Those who had not made his acquaint 


He was a man of fine presence. 
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ance before were now presented to him, 
and the signal for dinner was given. 

Bainbridge had been speculating, with 
vague apprehension, as to who his part- 
ner would be. Mrs. Harvey resolved it 
in saying to him, — 

“T am going to ask you to take in 
my niece, Miss Ottilie Harvey.” 

Bainbridge offered his arm to Ottilie, 
and, exchanging a conventional word 
or two, they joined the procession, and 
moved towards the dining-room. Both, 
having made up their minds to appear 
particularly at ease, were, on the con- 
trary, particularly uncomfortable. 

The long dining-table, around which 
the guests proceeded to take their places, 
in high-backed chairs upholstered in 
tapestry, formed a spot of genial bright- 
ness in the rich semi-obscurity of the 
room. It was lighted by standards of 
shaded waxen tapers. The illumination 
fell softly upon a multitude of utensils 
of gold and silver, fine porcelain, and 


Venice glass, and upon a cloth of snowy 


damask, open- worked along its edges 
with lace patterns, which showed a crim- 
son ground beneath. In the centre, a 
silver galley, laden with fruits and flow- 
ers, floated upon the lake of an oblong 
mirror, with flowers. The 
walls around showed a harmonious dec- 


banks of 


oration in paneled tapestries, and a few 
choice paintings, chiefly portrait and fig- 
Will- 
iam Skiff, assisted by Alphonse, moved 
in and out discreetly with the viands 
from behind a tall screen. 


ure subjects in rich dark tones. 


An orches- 
tra of stringed instruments played softly 
in an adjoining room. Its music, in- 
stead of conflicting with the talk, seemed 
like a low accompaniment to recitative, 
to bind all its fragments into a certain 
unity and rhythm. 

Ottilie and Bainbridge talked but lit- 
tle. The young man’s manner was dis- 
tinctly frigid, and the young girl had 
The 
intervals of silence between them length- 
ened. They gazed at the table decora- 


not the faintest idea of the cause. 
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tions, and at the other guests, and lis 
tened to the conversation around. The 
governor of the neighboring State, at 
Ottilie’s right, developed a taste for her 
society, and also a certain bantering way 
that might not quite have been expected 
from one of his dignity. 

Baron Au, whose deficiencies in Eng- 
lish by no means sufficed to check a 
tendency to talk a great deal, was heard 
setting forth his personal habits, from 
the point of view of hygiene, for the 
benefit of Ada Trull. 

“T haf learn,” he said, “ your Amer- 
ican proverb: ‘Times is money.’ I rise 
myself each morning at seven of clock, 
take cold bat-z, so cold what I can, and 
walk myself one hour in z-the streets.” 

“TJ should think you would rather 
speak French, Baron,” commented Ada 
Trull. She was much too captivating, 
however, to be quarreled with, and she 
knew it. Her blonde hair her 
forehead was more like a cap of polished 
gold this evening than ever. 

Hackley, to the left of Bainbridge, 
was incidentally discussing with a neigh- 
bor the fruitful theme of stocks. 
thing of what was said came 


over 


Some- 
to the 
ears of Bainbridge, and even fixed itself 
in his memory. 

“JY confidently expect,’ Mr. Hackley 
was declaring, “to see Devious Air Line 
at one hundred and fifty before the sea- 
son is over. Harvey is president, you 
know, and everything he touches turns 
to money. It is in high-priced stocks, 
after all, and not low, that money is 
made. If I had the funds, I should hold 
Devious Air Line for a rise.” 

Whether Miss Van Voorst, in front, 
was aware or not of the altar upon which 
she was to be sacrificed, she could be 
seen to pay quite a sweet deference to 
the apathetic Selkirk at her side. She 
had a dimple in the cheek nearest him, 
of which a more impressible person than 
he might have taken a great deal of ac- 
count. 

“ Do you think her pretty?” Ottilie 
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inquired of Bainbridge ; for appearances 
of civility, at least, were to be kept up. 

“ Rather,” he answered. “ Hardly 
so much so as your cousin, or Miss Ada 
Trull.” 

The peculiarity about Miss Van 
Voorst’s countenance was that the lids 
of her almond-shaped eyes, not opening 
quite wide enough, as it seemed, for the 
full orbs of vision, gave her a quaint, 
near-sighted look, not unbecoming. 

“ It is strange how glasses, or the near- 
sighted air, rather impress us,” said Ot- 
tilie. ‘* Not to be quite able to see is 
rather distinguished; but if a person 
cannot quite hear, or taste, or smell, or 
has lost an arm or a finger, no merit at 
all attaches to those infirmities.” 

The exploring party to the cellar 
still continued the topic of their discov- 
eries. The house, indeed, was a sub- 
The mer- 
chant prince received the compliments 
paid him upon it modestly. 


ject not easily exhausted. 


He even 
pretended that it was but a poor make- 
shift, a very indifferent affair at best. 

“ They turned us out of our house in 
Union Square,” he said. “ They wanted 
the property for business purposes. We 
found we could not afford to live upon 
land worth four thousand dollars a foot. 
So we had to sell out, and we crept in 
to a shelter from the weather as we 
could.” 

“] understand that I am found fault 
with, in some quarters,” he continued, 
“for not having put up a dwelling in a 
more correct taste. Jam aware of the 
existence of certain fashionable new 
styles, — ‘ Queen Anne,’ ‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth,’ and so on, I believe they call 
them; but the fact is, that if you wish 
to dispose of a house of the regular pat- 
tern you always have a customer for it, 
while if it be out of the common you 
must wait for somebody to come along 
who is educated up to it. We are in 
such a transition state, by reason of the 
rapid growth of the city, that it is but a 
question of time —and of a short one at 
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that — when any and all of our houses 
must be torn down, or readjusted into 
stores as they stand.” 

“Tf I had the caricaturist’s faculty,” 
said the Hon. Lyman Redway, “I should 
represent private life in New York un- 
der the guise of a brown stone mansion, 
fleeing up Fifth Avenue at the top of its 
speed, with a rag, tag, and bobtail of 
shop-fronts, all sorts and sizes, tearing 
after it in hot pursuit. The hunt began 
at the Battery, continued up Broadway, 
and is now nearing the Central Park.” 

“ Better tear them down before they 
tumble down or crumble down, as they 
seem inclined to do, in this soft brown 
sandstone so much in use,” pronounced 
the journalist Blithewood Gwin. “ Per- 
haps you have seen,” addressing him- 
self to Redway,— “and if you have 
not you should,—a curious antedilu- 
vian bird-track that has lately appeared, 
on the corner-stone of this very mansion 
itself. For my part, I never look about 
me but I see surfaces flaked, sharp cor- 
ners rounded, and even rotund balusters 
eaten away to the extent of a good half 
of their substance.” 

“An inferior quality of stone,” said 
Dr. Wyburd. 
contained in it, or the grains are im- 
perfectly consolidated, which admits the 
absorption of water, and consequent 
freezing and thawing. I should say — 
as I have held before — that the im- 
pression in question was not altogether 
a bird-track, however. I” — 

“ Bird-tracks, — that is always such 
a bad sign,” interrupted Mrs. Harvey, 
appealing with a little anxious nod to 
the ex-secretary’s wife. 


“ Mineral substances are 


The ex-secre- 
tary’s wife returned the nod in a way 
denoting coincidence of opinion. 

“ Bother signs! Why are there never 
any good ones?” exclaimed Angelica. 

“ Where, then, is private life going to, 
being so harassed and pursued ? ” in- 
quired Mr. Redway. 

“Up into the air, probably, on the 
French plan,” suggested Blithewood 
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Gwin. “ That must be its final refuge, 
since space is so scanty on this narrow 
little island. I expect to see, in time, 
buildings as high as the towers of Cologne 
Cathedral. Why not, provided they be 
solid enough, now that we have that 
beneficent invention, the elevator? An 
elevator can run up an eighth of a mile 
as easily as a hundred feet.” 

“ Weil, it would suit me if private 
life would seek that refuge at once, and 
let my place at Fort Washington alone,” 
grumbled Sprowle Onderdonk. “ In 
the general chaos now going on there, 
a new street or boulevard is making di- 
rectly through the centre of it. The 
worst of it is, it takes the old house in 
its course. I am giving a garden party 
there shortly, the day before they begin 
pulling it down. It will be quite a his- 
Dr. Wyburd 

T should 
the even- 
ing —“if you would come. I shall 
send you a card.” 


toric sort of an occasion. 
has agreed to write us a poem. 
be glad” —to the guest of 


“Such a charming old mansion!” Mrs. 
Sprowle took it upon herself to explain 
further. “It is the Sprowle country- 
seat, though now in possession of the 
Onderdonk branch. It was built by the 
colonial Governor Sprowle, and almost 
everybody of note, both in the early 
times and later, has been entertained 
there.” 

“Still, it is precisely in that high, 
rocky part of the town, overlooking the 
river, that the great residences of the 
future will be built, before the up-in- 
the-air period, of which we are told, be- 
gins,” ventured the mayor. “ They will 
probably be on a scale of magnificence 
beyond anything yet reached.” 

“ Are we to think, then, that it can 
ever be safe to add greatly to our pres- 
ent style of Dr. Miltimore 
inquired, in way. “An 
alarming spirit of socialistic revolt has 
already appeared, and who shall say to 
what lengths it may reach? Commu- 
nism in a republic, with all our satety- 
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his serious 
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valves, our opportunities for expansion 
and legal redress, our equality of rights, 
which should obviate the need of it, is a 
more dangerous symptom perhaps than 
under monarchical governments, where 
it has a certain excuse in oppression.” 

“T have every confidence in the peo- 
ple,” announced Rodman Harvey. 

“So have I. That is what we say 
when we are running for office, of 
course,” said the governor, “and our 
friend Gwin can put that in his paper. 
But, between ourselves, we recollect 
what we have seen in some of the rail- 
road strikes, for instance. Militia regi- 
ments loan their muskets to the rioters, 
and timid officials fail to take even such 
steps for repression as they can ; though, 
to be sure, there is really very little that 
they can do. Abroad there are great 
standing armies always ready to put 
down disturbances. But here, suppose 
that a really serious fight between cap- 
ital and labor, or between wealth and 
poverty, breaks out, — suppose the mob 
take it into their heads to be offended at 
the kind of dwelling our host lives in: 
what is-to prevent their bringing it clat- 
tering down about his ears?” 

“You must let us come and get a 
crack at them with the Narragansett 
Gun Club first,” said Sprowle Onder- 
donk. 

“The side that can pay is all right,” 
maintained Mr. Hackley. “ Your com- 
munists would rather take two dollars a 
day, any time, to defend property than 
pull it down on speculation.” 

“Our government, then, our whole 
system, may need changing,” 
the ex-secretary. “I am not one of 
those who believe that the last word 
has been said, and perfection reached, 
republic though we are. 


observed 


There is a 
great deal of clap-trap on the subject. 
A government should be simply the 
most efficient police and central business 
agency for the public; that is all. In 
itself it is entitled to no reverence what- 
ever.” 
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“T confess, for my part, that I do 
not easily conceive a more perfect lux- 
ury than this,” resumed Dr. Miltimore, 
gazing about admiringly. ‘ Perhaps we 
do not sufficiently appreciate the point 
to which we have already attained. If 
our good friend and host will allow me 
thus to speak of him, I dare say that in 
personal state as well as in actual power 
and scope of affairs he far surpasses 
many or most of those great merchants 
of the Low Countries and Venice and 
Tyre and Sidon, over whom history 
makes such a stir.” 

“Wear! hear!” cried several guests 
in polite accord, clinking knives against 
their glasses. 

This should have been a rather proud 
moment for Rodman Harvey, to be so 
described and acclaimed by competent 
judges. Was there no one at hand, as 
is said to have been the custom at clas- 
sic banquets, to whisper, “ After all, 
man is but mortal”? Perhaps it is the 
sage -looking William Skiff, to whom 
this duty has been confided, as he bends 
down to his master’s ear. No, it is but 
to get an omitted direction concerning 
one of the wines. 

The illumination was peculiarly favor- 
able to the complexion of Mrs. Rodman 
Harvey. By day it began to have a 
parched look, and to show deep little 
lines, once soft and mobile, at the cor- 
ners of her nose and mouth. It was 
as if Father Time had been so well 
pleased with them that he had never 
stopped till he had graven themin. Mrs. 
Harvey went back a little on the last 
topic, and turned it her own way. 

“Governments?” “Yes, I 
think so, too. They ought to be changed. 
I am sure ours is very far from perfect. 
If something could be done to establish 
yy law the positions that people really 
have! I used to reflect upon it in Eu- 
rope. There were my children, brought 
up with every luxury and refinement. 
Why were they not just as worthy of 
titles as many 1 saw enjoying them, who 


she said. 
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had not had half their advantages? Un- 
der the Empire, now— Of course I 
am not in favor of the Empire ; so much 
has been said in the papers — _ Still, it 
was very pleasant. The Emperor used 
to walk in the Bois every day, and he 
quite got to know the children at the 
school where my daughter Angelica was. 
They walked there, too. 
ber, dear. 


You remem- 
He used to smile as he went 
by, and make the little Prince Imperial 
bow and kiss his hand. 
charming. 


It was very 
Do you not think,” to Red- 
way, “something should be done to give 
family its rights? Do you not think 
the aristocratic quality something to be 
made much of?” 

“I should rule myself out so com- 
pletely, were I to agree with you, that it 
will not be safe to do so,” replied the 
Hon. Lyman Redway. “I find myself 
almost sharing certain prejudices based 
upon the feeling you speak of now; but 
possibly you do not remember that I 
began life as a shoemaker. 
own ancestor.” 

He had a habit of speaking in a full 
manly voice, and his manner was one of 


Iam my 


entire ease, as if he were making the 
most agreeable statement in the world. 
“How delightful!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Harvey, feigning an enthusiasm which 
was but scant, in spite of severe effort. 


‘* He is a bold one to beard the lions, 
and especially the lionesses, in their den, 
like that,’ said Bainbridge to Ottilie, al- 
lowing himself to be stirred to a certain 
interest by this episode. “ Look at Mrs. 
Have you ever known her 
wear a more Roman-nosed, uncompro- 
mising expression of disdain ? 


Sprowle! 


She be- 
lieves in the refinement and perfection 
of types from generation to generation 
by careful abstinence from any part in 
the useful work of the world.” 

“ How! You abet scoffing at family, 
— you who are yourself so ‘swell’?” 
returned Ottilie. ‘I have it both from 
Miss Emily Rawson and Mrs. Ambler.” 
She ventured to hold up two fingers of 
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each hand curving inwards, in a way 
she had of denoting 


=) 


the slang word as 
in quotation marks. It seemed as if the 
constraint between them were thawing 
out, and the sun might be going to ap- 
pear. 

“Our basis for such distinctions is 
so wretchedly weak,” said Bainbridge. 
“We descend from our small lawyers, 
doctors, and store-keepers, some of whom 
have been now and then dressed with a 
One 
and all have had to count their pennies, 
kept but a beggarly servant or two, and 
had the plow or the mechanic’s bench 
There 
is the large, grand way of living of great 


little brief authority as officials. 


but a short remove behind them. 


families abroad, which it seems might 
beget large and noble ideas, though we 
see as matter of fact that even that does 
not necessarily do so. If we had a duke, 
now, with his two palaces, three castles, 
four or five ‘halls,’ and hunting lodges 
ad infinitum ; a person whose ancestors 
had led armies and fleets, and swayed 
Parliaments, and been as magnificent as 
himself for five or six hundred years, 
— that would be something like.” 

“This setting up to be better than 
one another, for some cause, seems uni- 
versal, however, and confined to no one 
class,” said Ottilie. 

“ Of course it is. The butcher gives 
himself airs over the baker and candle- 
stick maker, at one extreme of society ; 
and no doubt there are emperors who 
look down with contempt upon vulgar 
little upstart kings, at the other. It is 
useless to rail at the trait. We are to 
go on torturing one another with it, I 
suppose, till the end of time.” 

*“ Would you have no distinctions at 
all, then, — no social aspirations ? ” 

“ A legitimate aspiration, I dare say, 
might be to wish to be considered as 
good as the best, but no better. That 
would do away with much heart-burn- 
ing. Individual merit constitutes the 
only real basis of distinctions. I should 
say that an aristocrat, for these days, 
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should have a good mind, good intentions, 
fine manners, be presentably dressed, 
and, if possible, healthy and good-look- 
ing. He should be courageous, too, — 
wedded to whatever is beautiful, but not 
enervated by it, not afraid to march and 
leave all at any word of command given 
by higher duty. Redway here, who calls 
himself his own ancestor, seems to have 
most of what is necessary just now.” 

They were getting on with a certaia 
animation in this matter when Miss Ada 
Trull chose to lean towards Ottilie, from 
the other side of the table, with a pose 
and a beaming smile which might have 
been pure friendliness, or only for effect 
upon some masculine admirer near at 
hand, and say, “ We are talking here of 
Mr. Onderdonk’s féte. The Baron and 
I are going up on Mr. Kingbolt’s drag. 
I hear that you also are to be of our 
party.” 

“ Yes,” returned Ottilie. “ Mr. King- 
bolt has been good enough to ask me.” 

Bainbridge abruptly cut short a speech 
he had under way, and withdrew into 
himself. Ottilie felt the change. Some- 
thing was distorting their old relations, 
as they saw themselves grotesquely dis- 
torted in the polished utensils before 
them. There would be no explanation 
to-night. 

The Bloomfield case came up for gen- 


eral discussion, with other interesting 
topics of the day. 


It was the old story. 
Bloomfield, a once reputable person and 
financial authority, had embezzled trust 
funds committed to his care, and a num- 
ber of people, among others the ingen- 
ious Mrs. Eglantine, had suffered cruel- 
ly by him. 

“Tt is the strangest thing,” declared 
Mrs. Harvey. “I would have trusted 
that man with untold millions.” 

“To be sure you would, madam,” 
commented Dr. Wyburd. “ That is 
precisely the sort of person who can do 
these things. Without our confidence, 
how could he secure the necessary op- 
portunities ? ” 
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“They say he announced, when cap- 
tured, that it was an inconceivable re- 
lief to him when it was all out, though 
he was coming back to punishment,” 
said the ex-secretary. “He declared 
that nothing that awaited him could 
equal the torments he had endured for 
months, in the endeavor to conceal his 
frauds and redeem his fortune from the 
vortex of speculation in which it was 
finally swallowed up.” 

“Tt shows the amount of comfort 
there really is in such courses,” said Dr. 
Miltimore. “It exhibits, too, the truth 
of the saying that ‘ Stone walls do not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a cage.’ It 
appears that he carried around with him, 
as it were, a cage of his own contriving, 
more secure than any forged of the 
stoutest steel. No doubt every instance 
in which he saw others exposed, while 
he still escaped, — for the papers abound 
with these cases every day, — filled him 
with dread, and was a part of his pun- 
ishment.” 

The guest Hackley seemed to fidget 
in his chair, and cast furtive glances to- 
wards the host. 

“ Considering the opportunities afford- 
ed in the unlimited necessity for con- 
fidence that exists, and considering the 
way we are all of us being cheated, more 
or less, in the smaller matters of life,” 
the governor took occasion to say in a 
confidential tone to Ottilie, “it may be 
that there is much more of this Bloom- 
field business going on than is usually 
supposed. Possibly, even, it is only the 
smaller number of transgressors who 
come to grief, while the majority tide 
over their infractions of the law, their 
perils and difficulties, the chances turn- 
ing in their favor, and are never discov- 
ered. Come! that is a rather good idea. 
Your uncle, with his large experience of 
Let us 
Ask him,” he said, with a 
mischievous pretense of egging her on, 
“whether commercial life is teeming 
with instances of dishvuesty only tem- 


affairs, should know about it. 
ask him. 
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porarily hidden; whether all of his busi- 
ness associates, if the truth were known, 
are as bad as Bloomfield, or worse.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” said 
Ottilie, flushing. 

But her neighbor appeared to find 
this facetious way of putting his ques- 
tion by proxy too good to be abandoned. 

“Your niece was asking” — he be- 
gan ; but his voice was overpowered for 
the moment by other conversation. 

“ Your niece was asking,” he persist- 
ed again, this time securing the attention 
of Rodman Harvey, “ whether there is 
an immense amount of fraud in business 
life, an immense amount of Bloomfield- 
ism, successfully consummated. I shall 
have to refer her to you. What is your 
opinion? The point is, whether all of 
you august Chamber of Commerce men, 
to whom our friend Redway has been 
lecturing to-day on the tariff, are mere- 
ly first-class peculators, embezzlers, and 
forgers in disguise, only waiting to be 
found out.” 

Mr. Hackley dropped his dessert- 
spoon with a clatter. It fell upon his 
plate of handsome Dresden china with 
a perforated border, and thence to the 
floor. He stooped hastily for it, not 
waiting for assistance, and came up with 
a flushed face, which he mopped with a 
handkerchief. 

“ You know I did not ask that, uncle 
Rodman,” Ottilie protested, in confusion. 
Then she fancied she caught the eye of 
Bainbridge fixed upon her scrutinizingly, 
and she turned a little pale. Might her 
protest be construed into an indication 
that there were reasons why she should 
not have asked the question, if she had 
wished? Pshaw! What misunderstand- 
ings! What agitations over a nonsensical 
bit of pleasantry ! 

But the merchant prince himself was 
entirely unfluttered, and pronounced his 
answer with a calmness. 
The glance of Hackley might now have 
been thought, had there been a suspi- 
cious observer, to have an admiring char- 


deliberative 
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acter, as if he said, “ Well, if you are 
not a cool hand, I know little about it, 
—that is all.” 

Rodman Harvey’s smile was faint, it 
is true; but then his smiles were never 
broad. 

“T am inclined to think,” he said, 
“that the greater part of the dishonesty 
there is comes to light. The community 
has a certain safeguard in this, in my 
opinion, that the persons who engage in 
such courses soon lose their heads un- 
der the stress of their unwonted burdens 
and anxieties, and do not long maintain 
the needed coolness and sagacity in 
planning to save them from exposure.” 


Presently after this the ladies rose 
and withdrew, their robes making a 
crisp rustling over the floor. The gen- 
tlemen remained a while, to smoke some 
choice cigars prepared to the order of 
Rodman Harvey, — though he himself 
did not touch tobacco in any form, — 
and then joined them in 
hung with red damask. 


a music-room 
Here coffee 
was served, and afterwards cordials in 
little cups of crystal set in Russian gold 
filigree. A trio of excellent professional 
voices had been engaged, and enter- 
tained the company for some time with 
singing. 

In the first freedom of the breaking 
up, Baron Au, with a stretching manner 
as of relief from the long sitting at table, 
approached Dzisy Goldstone. “If you 
did hear me to blow z-the horn when 
we pass your house on z-the coach, 
about ten of clock last night?” he in- 
quired. 

“ Oh, was that you?” she answered. 
“JT thought it was Mr. Rowley or Mr. 
Kingbolt. They often do that when 
they come by late.” 


Dr. Wyburd, who also was moving 
about in an easy way, with his hands 
behind him, caught at the name last 
spoken. 


“There is a fortunate person, that 
young Kingbolt,” he said. “I should 
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like to have his 
months.” 


income for a few 


“Ts it really so very large?” Angel- 
ica asked, adding herself to the little 
group. 

“The Eureka Tool Works are on 
an enormous scale,” the doctor replied, 
“and, I hear, are doing particularly 
well of late. I have had especial ad- 
vantages for knowing about that family. 
The late Colonel Kingbolt died, as you 
might say, in my arms. A curious thing, 
—I happened to be at Bridgefield at 
the time, and the family were good 
enough to think that my services might 
possibly be of avail. It was a trifle that 
killed him, — at least, a matter of small 
consequence, over which he allowed 
himself to be agitated in such a way 
that it proved the immediate cause of 
his death. He was a particularly ex- 
citable man.” 

“ Ah, indeed?” said Angelica. 

“Somebody had used his name, or 
that of his company, in the way of a 
forgery,” went on the speaker, who 
needed but slight encouragement to be 
discursive. ‘“ He got news of it from 
some bank here in New York. 
rather hushed up. 


It was 
There 
thing mysterious about it. 


was some- 
The bank 
officials would not give him names or 
particulars, after they heard that the 
paper they held was not made by him. 
Their refusal drove him wild. I never 
heard that there was any particular loss 
to anybody by the transaction. It might 
have been an error, a misunderstanding 
of some kind. 
learned more. 


At any rate, I never 
This is one of the cases 
where my idea that if you hear the first 
part of a good story you are likely in 
time to hear the last has not come true.” 

“ But time is not all over, doctor. 
You may hear yet.” 

“ Oh, I dare say, but it is of no con- 
sequence. This is rather ancient history 
I am telling you. Only I sometimes 
think of it in seeing the son, and re 
marking a certain resemblance between 
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his father’s character and hisown. The 
circumstance took place just in the last 
days preceding the outbreak of the war. 
It came upon the top of the excitements 
of that eventful time. Kingbolt imag- 
ined plots to undermine the great en- 
terprise he had built up. He had the 
gloomiest forebodings, too, of the state of 
the country. He feared that the rebel- 
lion was to be its disintegration and ruin. 
It came also upon the top of a period 
of excesses, ending in something like an 
attack of apoplexy, which had confined 
him to his bed. Between ourselves, he 
was not a man of the most exemplary 
habits in all respects. He was by fits 
and starts a hard drinker. No consti- 
tution less robust than his could have 
stood it as long. A fine animal: hand- 
some, full blooded, with strongly-curl- 
ing hair, a thick neck, muscular arm, 
and a temper like a Berserker when it 
was up. A remarkable person in many 
ways was old Colonel Kingbolt. Not 
so old, either, since he was cut off at 
forty-seven, in the prime of his days. 
He had made his own way from the 
ranks, — the regular American history.” 

“One gets so tired of the regular 
American history,” said Angelica aside. 

“ He had a remarkable inventive facul- 
ty and a naturally fine mind, that would 
have commanded respect anywhere. He 
had the good taste to marry an amiable 
and refined lady, who no doubt kept him 
somewhat in check. Now, to show you 
what he accomplished entirely by his 
own exertions ” — 

The doctor went into some details of 
the extent of the Kingbolt manufactur- 
ing property at Kingboltsville, Connect- 
icut. Bainbridge inadvertently became 
aware of the subject of the exposition. 
Ile remarked Ottilie among the listen- 
ers. With that time-honored fatuity 
which induces lovers to drag obstacles 
into their own way, with both hands, 
and plant them there, he chose to repre- 
sent to himself that she was drinking in 
with rapture the account of the riches 
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of her new suitor, or betrothed, or — 
whether betrothed as yet or not —the 
person at whom she was playing off her 
arts and graces for a matrimonial pur- 
pose in the most shameless fashion. Ile 
seized an opportunity to take his leave 
of the hostess, and departed. 
Bainbridge walked up the Avenue a 
long way in the dark, then down again, 
and turned into Broadway. ‘The thea- 
tres were letting out. He saw young hus- 
bands, as he fancied them, with young 
wives clinging to their arms, and look- 
ing contentedly up in their faces as the 
pairs trudged away homewards in pleas- 
ant gossip about the play. 
@ car. 


He enterea 
The only other occupants of 
it were a modish young couple with a 
sleepy child between them. They had 
come, he judged, from spending a day 
with relatives in the country. ‘They ex- 
pressed themselves as glad to get home. 
They did not talk much. The child be- 
tween them was a large girl, charming 
Her 
long legs in floss-embroidered stockings 
dangled to the floor, and she held a hand 
of each parent. 


in the abandon of her sleepiness. 


How sweet it was, that 
ideal of domestic happiness! Was he 4 
pariah, then, that it was never for him ? 

On returning 
late, pretending 


to his chamber, he sat 
to read, but in reality 
giving way to the bitterness of his 
thoughts. The assumed mercenariness 
of woman has been a staple complaint 
of lovers, and will be to the end of time. 
In the still small hours, on looking out 
of his window, he observed a great fire 
in progress at a distance. Serpent-like 
flames came out from behind looming 
profiles of mansard roof and chimney- 
stack, and licked the black sky. It was 
the furniture factory of Hackley & Val- 
entine that was being consumed. The 
distance was too remote for any of the 
uproar of the conflagration to come to 
his ears. It burned a while in silence, 
as if quite uninterfered with. The red 
brick walls in the interior of the city 
block upon which he looked took a rud 
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dy glow, and every object was brought 
out with a vivid distinctness, down to 
the clothes upon the lines. 


By degrees the actual flames abated. 
It was evident that deluging streams of 
water were being poured in upon and 
The sky dark- 
ened. The distinct small objects which 


conflicting with them. 


had come out so sharply retired again 
into their obscurity. Then, upon the 
darkened sky, showers of scintillating 
sparks, startled from the embers by the 


streams of water, began to appear and 
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float gently along, wafted by the wind. 
It was as if the destroyed property had 
been transmuted — only into a value a 
million times greater — into celestial 
gold pieces. Or it was a pretty realiz- 
ation of the fable of Jupiter searching 
for Danaé. 

“That is right,’ cried Bainbridge, 
humoring himself in this conceit; “ that 
To the northward! To the 
corner of West Blank Street and the 
Avenue! She is there. 
there.” 


is right. 
Danaé is 


William Henry Bishop. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


In bringing forward my reflections 
upon the life and writings of the great 
man named at the head of this article, 
I shall not attempt to measure him, or 
to make an inventory of the gifts with 
which he has enriched this age. Such 
attempt would be premature and pre- 
sumptuous. For a small acquaintance 
with the subject is sufficient to convince 
us that the influence of Emerson’s life 
and teachings has extended itself from 
the first, without any indications of cul- 
mination. The most recent traces show 
most acceleration, and the broadest and 
deepest effects. There is less of man- 
nerism, less aping of superficial idio- 
syncrasy, and more of healthful devel- 
opment of character derived from his 
personality. It is only the verdict of ul- 
timate success that decides the measure 
of human work. So long as the effects 
continue to unfold, so long the cause 
is revealing itself, and the inventory 
is not yet complete. But already the 
present achievement is so magnificent 
as easily to surpass our ability to 
see its limits, or to frame a conception 
that will include even its most impor- 
tant features. When the critic essays 
to sit in judgment on a great man, he is 


certain of only one success : he will pass 
judgment on himself beyond a peradven- 
ture, whether he helps us to an estimate 
of the hero or not. 

Nevertheless, a decent respect for 
our benefactors requires that we cele- 
brate their memory by recounting their 
service and applying the lesson of their 
lives. Under the cover of this formal 
requirement, the humblest person may 
venture to offer his tributes to the 
memory of the greatest man, and meet 
respectful treatment for the sake of his 
cause. I shall therefore make bold to 
describe my studies and their yieldings. 

The first question asked by all, when 
a new phenomenal personage appears, 
is, “ What manner of man is he?” 
The answer expected is a name of some 
sort. Names classify, but it is the 
feeblest order of human intellect that is 
satisfied when it has named the new 
object. The more active intellect wishes 
to recall the characteristics of the class, 
and to recognize in detail their realiza- 
tion in the new individual. 

If I class Emerson as a seer, it will 
be necessary to explain the sense in 
which the word is used, and the limits 
of its application. 
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Seers are various in their endowment. 
While they all partake, in extraordinary 
degree, of insight into reality, in some 
it is a vision of the what to do, the gen- 
eral form of action demanded in their 
times. The prophet or law-giver has 
this form of insight. He sees the gen- 
eral rules for self-consistent action, in 
which people may exercise their free- 
dom, and not contradict one another or 
lame themselves. The social community 
at one epoch is preserved by one system 
of conventional usages, and at another 
by a different one. Witness the code 
of Manu and the code of Solon. But 
the diversity is comparatively super- 
ficial, with ‘deep underlying sameness. 
The codes of ethics by which we char- 
acterize and discriminate nationality 
are the subtlest products of mind, and 
even the superficial differences are too 
deep for common understanding. 
person 


Each 
regards the ethical view into 
which he has been educated as the only 
true view of life. Another national life, 
that is founded on a different code, is in- 
comprehensible. How can an English- 
man understand the Chinese principle, 
that makes the family responsible in- 
stead of the individual; or the Hindu 
principle, that makes caste more funda- 
mental than moral duty? Even in Eu- 
rope, where ethical distinctions vanish 
in presence of the wide chasm that sun- 
ders them from those of Asia, there are 
still to be fomid stubborn barriers of na- 
tional tastes and likings, which cannot 
be comprehended nor surmounted. 

The prophet-seer has a clear vision of 
the various rules of the ethical code nec- 
essary for the prosperity of his people. 
Confucius, Manu, Gautama, Zoroaster, 
Moses, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, Maho- 
met, are examples in varying degree. 

Corresponding to the prophet -seer 
is the hero-seer, —the man who has 
the gift of discerning in exact detail 
the conditions necessary to form vast 
combinations of man with man and 
thing with thing, so as to produce great 
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results for the nation or the race. The 
hero knows just how to accomplish the 
providential purpose of the time. He 
is haunted by it, and it takes posses- 
sion of his whole being, so that he be- 
comes the organ of its expression, and 
the mighty idea through him makes 
combinations of men and things, and 
appoints him their leader and guide. 
When the two kinds of genius are united, 
the person is both law-giver and leader, 
prophet and hero. Ordinarily the two 
attributes of insight are separate. The 
vision of the universal is dimmed by the 
attempt to apply it in detail, and the 
prophet cannot well announce universal 
laws and administer them. 

The prophet and the hero have in- 
sight especially into the realm of the 
human and divine will. There is an- 
other order of seers, whose power of in- 
sight lies on the theoretical side of mind, 
including the poet and the philosopher 
or man of science. 

There are many leaders, but only sel- 
dom a hero ; many law-makers, but only 
at rare intervals a prophet. So there 
are many poets and many philosophers, 
but few seers among them all. 

What is the special insight that makes 
a seer of the poet or the philosopher ? 

It would seem that the philosopher 
differs from the ordinary thinker or 
man of reflection in the fact that he 
sets up one principle wherewith to ex- 
plain the world. The other man gen- 
eralizes and has ideas, it may be of great 
depth and grasp, but he does not affirm 
one idea as the source of all. The 
moment he does this he is a philoso- 
pher, whether his principle is air, water, 
matter, atoms, mind, the ego, force, will, 
monad, or whatever else he selects. His 
first principle may be a very inadequate 
one, or a very adequate one; he is a 
philosopher, all the same. He is a seer 
only on condition that he discerns truly 
the fundamental essence, — sees it to be 
a spiritual first cause. I must propound 
this doctrine, hard as it will seem te 
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many. A spiritual first principle makes 
mind the source of the universe and the 
explanation of nature and history. Mind 
is conscicusness, personality, will, intel- 
lect, love. 
intellect and will and love are one, be- 
on 
The 


absolute self-knowledge which makes of 


In the absolute personality 
cause each in its perfection is all. 


itself an object thereby creates, or is, 
absolute will. But its self-made object 
is also one with it by love and recogni- 
tion. Hence Plato called his first prin- 
ciple the good, inasmuch as he wished to 
indicate that it is a will in accordance 
with reason, and not a blind will, such 
as Schopenhauer sets up and Buddhism 
Plato’s God creates the 
world as “ like himself as possible,” for 


presup} »0SeS. 


“no goodness can have envy of any- 
thing.” Hence nature must be a reve- 
lation of infinite goodness, and man must 
have a divine origin and a divine desti- 
ny. Such is the doctrine in the Timus. 

Plato may stand for the philosophic 
seer of all time, — Plato or Aristotle, it 
makes little difference which; for Aris- 
totle reaffirms the same doctrine, and 
proceeds to show in detail the explana- 
tion of nature and man, as the revela- 
That the ulti- 
mate presupposition of all science is a 


tion of divine reason. 


personal first cause or absolute reason 
is evident to the philosopher who has 
learned to think in the school of Plato 
and Aristotle, or in the schools of their 
greatest followers; it is seen to be 
implied in the fact that the one from 
whence all proceeds is necessarily self- 
active and self-determined. Even if it is 
called water, or air, or matter as first 
All 
things are to be explained as produced 
by its activity, and as growing or per- 
ishing through it. 


principle, it must be causa sut. 


The self-determined 
is both subject and object of its activity, 
and this must be identified as mind, — 
or has been thus identified by the thiuk- 
ers mentioned who follow Aristotle or 
Plato. 


As to the poet-seer, something simi- 
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lar must be affirmed of him. His in- 
sight is into the supremacy of person- 
ality ; nature and each particular thing in 
nature are there for the revelation of 
mind. Both the external and the in- 
ternal forms of the poetic expression 
The 
internal form of poetry is trope or 
metaphor, and personification. By the 
latter figure, nature and the beings of 
nature are personified by the poet, and 
made to think and feel and act like 
man. By metaphor, a partial identity 
is discovered and expressed, so that na- 
ture illustrates mind, and becomes the 
expression of mind or the spiritual. 
By this internal form of poetry is es- 
tablished the vision of the identity of 
nature and mind, the latter being the 
true essence, and the former being the 
utterance or expression of it; identity 
here being used in the sense that Schel- 
ling and Hegel use it, as of unity formed 
by dependence and correlativity. The 
dependent (that is, nature) is not a 
whole by itself, but only in and through 
mind; hence it does not exist in itself, 
but only in the mind of its creator. 


proceed on this presupposition. 


The external form of poetry con- 
cerns, not the trope and personification, 
but the musical arrangement of words ; 
rhythm being the essential, and rhyme 
the unessential feature. Rhythm con- 
sists in the recurrence of equal intervals 
of time, and hence in their correspond- 
ence or agreement. Here the principle 
of identity appears again. There shall 
be sameness under difference, so that 
that which seems other or alien and for- 
eign shall be recognized as one’s self. 
The breaking through of the perceiving 
mind into this identity under the differ- 
ence is accompanied with delight, — the 
delight of reason finding itself in sense- 
perception. ‘The deeper and more com- 
plete the difference, and the more com- 
plete the identity found under it, the 
higher and more refined the esthetic 
taste that it appeals to. The savage 
adorns himself with beads, feeling the 
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symbolism of his empty consciousness 
(subject and object being one in con- 
sciousness, because consciousness means 
the knowing of self) in the empty iden- 
tity of things as like as two beads. Or 
his ear is pleased with the monotonous 
noise of the drum, or cymbal, or the 
pipe with a single tone. The more ciy- 
ilized the man, the more complex his 
life, the deeper his differences, which he 
must unite by the unity of his intellect 
or the purpose of his will; hence he 
needs for art expression more variety of 
means, and gets beyond simple regular- 
ity to the enjoyment of symmetry, and 
finally of harmony. In harmony the 
unity or identity is deeply hidden un- 
der difference. In rhyme, or recurrence 
of the same sound, an additional means 
is added to the external form of poetic 
expression, but it has the same import 
as rhythm, — the expression of identity 
under difference, and the symbolism of 
the fact of consciousness or of mind. 
Rhyme indicates more externality, more 
highly developed emotional nature, in 
its poets than mere rhythm; just as 
music of the most complex form — that 
of Beethoven—#implies great refine- 
ment in the same direction. 

I have apparently dwelt on these dis- 
tinctions too long, but I trust not so in 
reality, because there are many ques- 
tions regarding Mr. Emerson’s poetry, 
as well as his philosophy, which turn 
on the theory one may form of poetry. 

The external form of poetry consists 
not only in rhythm and rhyme, but in 
Not 
only Hebrew poetry finds its poetic dress 
in this feature, but the poetry of all 
Christian nations has been more or less 
affected by it, especially in its elevated 
moods. ‘The declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament shew- 
eth his handy-work. Day unto day ut- 
tereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge.” Here the paral- 
lelism appears: (1) in synonyms, or 
identity of meaning with difference of 
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parallelism and correspondence. 


heavens 
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words (heavens, firmament); (2) tau- 
tology, or repetition of the same word 
(day unto day, night unto night); (8) 
correspondence of expression and thing 
expressed (glory of God and his handy- 
work ; uttereth, sheweth, speech, knowl- 
edge). In 'Tennyson’s great ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington, we 
have in the first lines an abandonment 
of the external rhythm and rhyme for 
the internal rhythm of thought that the 
Hebrew poets used. “ Bury the great 
Duke” is repeated (tautology), and 
“with an empire’s lamentation ” is va- 
ried in expression, so that “ lamentation” 
becomes “ noise of the mourning,” and 
“ empire’s”” becomes “ of a mighty na- 
tion ” (synonyms and correspondence of 
the general with the specific). 

Emerson very often uses the Hebrew 
device of rhyme of thought in his poetry, 
though not omitting, if sometimes slight- 
ing, the external rhyme and rhythm. 
From his Sphinx we quote, — 

‘* The fate of the man-child, 

The meaning of man; 

Known fruit of the unknown ; 

Deedalian plan; 

Out of sleeping a waking, 

Out of waking a sleep; 

Life death overtaking ; 

Deep underneath deep ?’” 
Here we have tautology and corre- 
spondence of contrasted elements (sleep- 
ing and waking, life and death, known 
and unknown, fate and meaning, man- 
child and man, ete.). 

In this matter of music in Emerson’s 
poetry, one must do the poet the justice 
to remember his wonderful elocution. 
With proper emphasis, and especially 
with the emphasis of quantity or time, 
many of the seeming violations of metre 
and rhyme are seen to be fine graces of 
poetic expression. 

The essence of poetic expression con- 
sists not in forms of rhythm or rhyme, 
but in the imagery of trope and personi- 
fication. Here is Emerson’s great claim 
to be called a poet. For we must place 
him in the rank of poet-seers. 
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The vision of the revelation of mind 
in nature is Emerson’s possession 


his No 


other poet since Shakespeare has been 


throughout literary career. 
endowed with so clear and sustained in- 
sight into the transcendency of mind in 
the ] His 

7 

l 


visible means of 
pression are not adequate enough, mu- 


world. ex- 
sically, to justify comparison with Shake- 
speare or Spenser ; but in the “ internal 


rm of poetry,” as it has been defined, 


fi 
Emerson has no superior. 


nature in its 
freshness and wildness, and yet trans- 


In Shakespeare we find 


parent to its depths with correspondence 


to mind. Emerson lives in an age of 


and 


derful discoveries of laws which give an 


natural science, commands won- 
abstract unity to nature not suspected 
in the time of 
Strangely 


have been supposed to make poetry im- 


the Elizabethan poets. 


enough, these abstract laws 


possible in our age. Emerson never 
wearies of the story of these new discoy- 
eries, and finds at once their spiritual 
significance. His poetry, therefore, has 


this new element unknown to earlier 
poets, — the element of natural science 
interpreted as poetic revelation of mind. 
The freshness and wildness of nature as 
Shakespeare depicts it are also found in 
If we study 
the means by which this fine effect is 


Emerson’s nature-poems. 


produced, we shall reach a sort of justi- 


fication of a degree of carelessness in 


respect to metre. The beauty of nature 
demands a certain neglect of regularity 
and symmetry in order to reach freedom 
and gracefulness in the suggestion of 
boundless resources of form, and of 
emancipation from mechanical conform- 
ity to laws and types. Physical material 
is mechanical as we find it in the laws 
of our reflection, but in nature there is 
the suggestion of transcendence over all 
mechanism. The poet is attracted by 
this, in proportion to his endowment 
with the gift of seership. The rhyme- 
sters who “ wrote poetry fit to put round 
frosted cake ” (as Emerson characterizes 
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them) might admire landscape garden- 
ing, but the better poets would admire 
the native forest. 

In Hamatreya, Woodnotes, Monad- 
noc, May Day, and in shorter poems, 
like The Humblebee, we seem to taste 
the genuine untamed nature, and find in 
it the relief and restfulness that Shake- 
speare gives us in his Forest of Arden: 

‘Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves 


And tune his merry note 


» lie with me, 


Unto the sweet bird’s throat, — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 


Here 


No enemy 


shall he see 


3ut winter and rough weather.”’ 

We note how the expression of un- 
conventional freedom is effected through 
the sudden transitions of metre. In the 
Woodnotes we have, — 


‘¢¢ Whether is better the gift or the donor ? 
» me,’ 

Quoth the pine-tree, 

‘Lam the giver of honor: 


He is great who can live by me. 


The lord is the peasant that was, 
The peasant the lord that shall be ; 
The lord is the hay, the int g1 
One dry, 


rass 


’ 
and one the living tree.’ ”’ 


In Merlin the poet gives us his theory 
of poetic expression. It is often quoted: 


** Great is art, 

Great be the manners of the bard. 
He shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number; 
But, leaving rule and pale forethought 
He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme. 
‘Pass in, pass in,’ the angels say, 

to the upper doors, 

Nor count compartments of the floors 
But mount to paradise 

By the stairway of surprise.”’ 


In the second part of Merlin he 
plains the spiritual meaning of 
poet’s rhymes: how 

* Balance-loving Nature 
Made all things in pairs. 


Justice is the rhyme of things 


And Nemesis, 

Who with even matches odd, 
Who athwart space redresses 
The partial wrong, 
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Fills the just period, 
And finishes the song. 


Subtle rhymes, with ruin rife, 
Murmur in the house of life, 

Sung by the Sisters as they spin; 
In perfect time and measure they 
Build and unbuild our echoing clay, 
As the two twilights of the day 
Fold us, music-drunken, in.”’ 

The seer’s vision here becomes as pro- 
phetie as that of Odin, “ when he hung 
nine whole nights on the wind-rocked 
tree Ygedrasil, and learned his potent 


runes and obtained a draught of the 
precious mead.” 

The power to use the modern scien- 
tific view of nature poetically is seen 
especially in the little poems called Ele- 
ments. the 


Take as an example one 


on Compensation : — 


‘¢ The wings of Time are black and white, 
Pied with morning and with night. 
Mountain tall and ocean deep 

Trembling balance duly keep. 

In changing moon and tidal wave 

Glows the feud of Want and Have. 

Gauge of more and less through space, 

Electric star or pencil plays, 

The lonely Earth amid the balls 

That hurry through eternal halls, 

A make-weight flying to the void, 

Supplemental asteroid, 

Or compensatory spark, 


Shoots across the neutral dark.”’ 


The one prefixed to the treatise on Na- 
ture says, — 


‘© A subtle chain of countless rin 


The next unto the farthest bring 

The eye reads omens where it goes, 

And speaks all languages the rose ; 

And striving to be man the worm 

Mounts through all the spires of form.”’ 
Such insights into the alchemy of na- 
ture (the explanation of nature scien- 
tifically, as being everywhere the strug- 
gle to reach consciousness and the form 
of man) is in harmony with what sci- 
ence has discovered, but the point of 
view is that of Plato, and Schelling, and 
Oken. 
physicist, Tyndall, who finds Emerson a 
poet and a profoundly religious man, 
accepting all discoveries of science with- 
out dismay, is a valuable testimony. 


The recognition of the great 
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It is the opinion of many of Emer- 
son’s most intelligent disciples that his 
verses will outlast his prose. His poems 
may be classed as a whole under that 
class of literature called “ oracles,” to 
which the Vedic and Orphic hymns be- 
long. They are so far removed from 
the jingle of popular poetry, and express 
such subtleties of thought, that the best 
will 


with the great public, although they are 


of them never become favorites 
likely to gain in fame for some ages. 

As commentary on my definition of 
the poetic seer, I quote from the essay 
on Poetry and Imagination, in the vol- 
ume Letters and Social Aims : — 

“ Poetry is the perpetual endeavor to 
express the spirit of the thing; to pass 
the brute body, and search the life and 
reason which cause it to exist.” 

“The poet discovers that what men 
value as substances have a higher value 
as symbols; that nature is the immense 
shadow of man.” 

“For the value of a trope is that 
the hearer is one; and, indeed, nature 
itself is a vast trope, and all particular 
natures are tropes... . The thoughts 
of God pause but a moment in any 
form. All thinking is analogizing, and 
it is the use of life to learn metonymy.” 

Looking next at the definition given 
of the philosopher, we may consider in 
this connection the doctrines presented 
in Emerson’s prose works and his style 
of literary composition. 

The philosopher should be one who 
sets up one principle as the explanation 
of all things. Emerson, it will be said, 
takes the soul, or the “ over-soul,” for 
such a principle, and in so far is a phi- 
This is true, notwithstand- 
ing the protest of Emerson that he is 
not a philosopher. 

He is not a philosopher of the argu- 
mentative sort, and draws no conclu- 

Such argu- 
mentation is usually called “ proof,” and 
great emphasis is placed upon it. The 
seer, of whatever kind, has never been 


losopher. 


sions by the syllogism. 
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known to value the so-called “ proofs” 
of logic. It seems, in fact, too much 
like child’s play to assume in one’s 
major premise some point that we wish 
to establish, and then to draw it out tri- 
umphantly by the aid of a syllogism, as 
if something were thereby “ proved ” or 
made more certain. Such logical syllo- 
gizing is rarely used by people in ear- 
nest about truth, but only by those who 
are yet unacquainted with its nature 
To 


triumph over an unwary adversary is 


and are without faith in its reality. 


generally sought by such people, and pre- 
ferred to the privilege of learning some- 
thing from him. But such ratiocination 
It is sim- 
ple egotism when reduced to its lowest 
terms. 


is a movement in a circle. 
The process of true proof does 
not proceed in the manner of argumenta- 
tion; it does not assume its whole result 
in its premises, and then draw them out 
syllogistically. But it is rather what 
Plato describes the dialectic to be in 
book seventh of his Republic;? it is a 
method of investigating the pre-suppo- 
sitions implied in an assumption, and 
thence progressing towards a compre- 
hension of the totality. 

There is an aspect in which the phi- 
losopher finds himself opposed to the 
poet, and in this phase Emerson does 
not side with the philosopher, but with 
the poet. I refer to the use of method. 
The philosopher should endeavor to see 
his first principle as active in the devel- 
opment of the imperfect towards the per- 
fect. The genesis should interest him. 
The poet does not care for method. It 
seems to him too much like studying the 
anatomy of thought. 

The lowest stage of thinking sees ob- 
jects as though isolated, while the sec- 
ond stage, that of reflection, sees every 
thing as relative and dependent. The 
third and highest stage of thought thinks 
all things as self-related, or as having 
their explanation through the self-deter- 

1 Chapter xiii. of Stallbaum’s, or chapter xiv. 
of Hermann’s, edition. 
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mined being, or mind. The seer takes 


this latter point of view. As poet-seer, 
he sees nature and history as expres- 
sion of mind. As philosopher, he en- 
deavors to learn the method by which 
mere things are connected with mind, 
and how their process of change reveals 
The study of method 
have 
son, but to have been repulsive, although 


this connection. 
seems never to attracted Emer- 
in general terms he recognized nature 
to be a revelation of the divine as a pro- 
cess (“ Striving to be man, the worm,” 
etc.). 

Standing on the same plane of in 


sight with the highest philosophic think 
er, therefore, Emerson declined to em- 
ploy philosophic method, or to see, in 
method also, a revelation of the soul, as 
Plato had taught. 
or else, in his writings that have a bear- 
ing on history and the social institutions, 
he went over to the stand-point of the 
seer as law-giver, and preached the true 


He remained a poet, 


ethics of this day and generation. 
Connected with his repudiation of 
logical and philosophic method is his 
much-discussed lack of unity in his es- 
The London Times says (April 
29, 1882), “Some of his best essays are 


says. 


a jumble of pretty things, — so many 
of the choicest pearls which have never 
It has 
said that his essays may be read back- 


been strung,” ete. been often 
wards, sentence by sentence, without 
material injury to the sense. 

There are two kinds of unity that 
may be observed. Logical unity con- 
nects the parts of a discourse by depend- 
ence, so that there are premises stated 
and finally united in a conclusion. The 
highest species of this kind of unity is 
the dialectical, as used by Plato, where 
the shallowest views are, one after the 
other, presented and discussed, each giv- 
ing place to a counterpart that corrects 
the special weakness of the former, but 
soon reveals one of its own, which has 
to be corrected by a new theory. The 
insight grows gradually by the aid of 
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method, until we reach the comprehen- 
sion of the whole in all its phases, and 
we no longer set up a mere partial view 
for the entire subject. Aristotle omits 
the dramatic phase, and is content to re- 
capitulate historically the different views 
that have 
its author 


been held; referring each to 
and criticising it, and then 
dismissing it and proceeding to another, 
without seeming to care at all whether 
the next view is related to the previous 


one as an outgrowth of it, or as an ef- i 


fort to supply its deficiencies. He is the 
more careful to enumerate all the possi- 
ble theories on the subject under con- 
sideration, and to be very explicit in the 
statement of the defects. For he had 
doubtless had experience under his mas- 
ter, Plato, of the vagueness and ambigu- 
ity that attaches to the dialectic species 
of proof when not thoroughly mastered. 
The neophyte is bewildered by the mas- 
querade of opinions, and takes now this, 
and now that, for Plato’s real conviction, 
and finally gives up in despair. No one 
has been able to find a positive doctrine 
Many 
seem content with sapping the foun- 


in certain ones of the Dialogues. 
dation of dogmatism. They leave the 
mind wavering and distrustful, after the 
manner of the first lessons of the great 
sophists, Prodicus and Gorgias. 

The other species of unity is the so- 
called “ organic unity,” which Coleridge 
introduced to English-speaking people. 
In an organism each part is alike means 
and end of all the others, we are told. 
In a work of art, as a dramatic poem, 
or a statue, or a sonata of Beethoven, 
all the parts have an organic relation 
Each has its place and 
function, and is essential. If lopped 
off, mutilation occurs. The ideal of the 
whole is evident upon examination of 


to the whole. 


each part, and consequently we miss the 
other parts if they are lacking, just as 
we miss the arms of the Venus of Me- 
los, or of the torso of the Belvedere. 
This organic unity it is that enables us 
to restore the fragments of classic art, 
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—to unite the Niobe family into a 
group, ete. 

In music and poetry, the arts in which 
time is the form of the sensuous ele- 
ment, we have a sequence of parts, and 
hence, quite naturally, the 
of growth or 


There 


portrayal 
progressive development. 
sort of collision, 
wherein the finite makes an attack upon 
the infinite, — some breach of law, moral 
or statutory ; and then a mediation fol- 
lows and equilibrium is restored by the 


arises some 


destruction or correction of the offend- 
ing finite element. Thus 
phase in which the elements are depict- 


we have a 


ed as they were before the collision, and 
the motives of the collision are exhib- 
ited; then the collision itself, with at- 
tending circumstances ; lastly, the recoil 
of the outraged universal, and this forms 
the dénotiment. 

In Emerson’s poetry we find a quite 
natural adherence to the requirements of 
organic unity, although recent poetry — 
that since Goethe’s time — does not feel 
it necessary to put in all the connecting 
links of motives, bet thinks it less prosaic 
to let the imagination fill in these details 
when their results are actually shown. 
By this device, poetry gets a new power 
of presenting universal objects, such as 
institutions or principles, — taking a 
well-marked instance, and letting it stand 
for a type; in one we see all and each. 

I have been at the pains to test this 
principle of unity on several of Emer- 
son’s poems. Here is the obvious se- 
quence of motives in The Sphinx. Sub- 
tler readers will find other chains of 
motivation underlying this one : — 

“The Sphinx is drowsy,” because she 
has waited so long for an answer to her 
question regarding the meaning of man 
and his destiny. While the palm, the 
elephant, the waves, and the “ journey- 
ing atoms, primordial wholes,” — in fact, 
all unconscious nature, — is at one with 
itself, and even “ the peace of all being 
shines in the eyes” of the human in- 
fant, yet man “crouches and blushes, 
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absconds and conceals;” “an oaf, an 
accomplice, he poisons the ground.” 
Here is the at har- 


mony and man at self-opposition, with 


collision: nature 


contradiction within; having a con- 
science which convicts him, he alone is 
full of discontent with his actual state. 
Nature asks, “Who has drugged my 
boy’s cup,” with sad- 
And the poet an- 
swers the inquiry of Nature regarding 


and poisoned it 
ness and madness ? 
the problem of human life: Man alone 
oi animals has the vision of the ideal or 
divine, and cannot be any more tranced 
by the Lethe of Nature. He must al- 
ways dive profounder, and * to his aye- 
rolling orbit no goal shall arrive.” To 
Even er- 
ror and sin are surmounted by shame 


every good there is a better. 
and repentance. The Sphinx has her 
riddle answered, and a sudden transfor- 
Ancient Cidipus 

to the riddle of the 
“Who the 
feet, two at noon, and 
“ And the Sphinx 
was precipitated from the rock.” But 


the Cedipus answer was left 


mation takes ] 
answered “ Mai 
Theban Sphinx: 
morning on 


goes in 
1 
three at 


a riddle. 
Emerson’s poem unriddles the enigma 
and its answer by C&dipus, and shows 
The 


brooded over the question whether man 


us its content. Egyptian spirit 


was merely a being of nature, or wheth- 
er he began a new and higher order of 


ranscending nature. 


> 


existence, Beings 


of nature belong in cycles: only the 
species lives ; the individuals all perish. 
The Sphinx riddle is the burden of his- 
tory: Does man belong to those forms 


the individual 


in whom is also the spe- 
Chris- 
All European 

this 


Emerson sees the Sphinx now in nature 


cies? Greek art answers, Yes. 
tianity answers, Yes. 
built on 


civilization is answer. 


as purple cloud, silvered moon, yellow 


flame, blossoms red, foaming wave, 


Monadnoe’s head. Nature gladly con- 
fesses to him, — 
‘Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all I am.’ 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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For man is always a question, a Sphinx- 
riddle, whose actual need is to be brought 
into the form of his ideal. 
forms only image to man in fragment- 
ary manner the soul that he has. 

In the poem Each and All we see the 
red-cloaked clown, the heifer, the sex- 


Nature’s 


ton “ tolling his bell at noon,” all uncon- 
scious of their part in the whole. “ Nor 
knowest thou what argument thy life to 
thy neighbor’s. creed has lent.” “I 
thought to secure the bird’s song by en- 
caging him. I brought home the deli- 
the sea-shore, but I 
had left behind the beauty with the riv- 
er and sky, with the wild uproar of the 


cate shells from 


sea. I am tired of this seeming, of this 
unripe cheat of beauty.” But he makes 
the experience that the synthesis that 
creates beauty is more real than the per- 
ishable things that compose its ele- 
ments : — 


” 


‘Beauty through my senses stole: 
I 


yielded myself to the perfect whole. 

In The Sphinx Emerson gives his 
evidence of seership, and all his subse- 
quent poems and prose essays repeat 
the same solution to the problem of life 
All nature 
and all history tell the story of inear- 


with new and varied forms. 
nation of the divine. It is this same- 
ness under difference that delights us in 
art, —the symbol of the soul. 

In the poem Uriel we have the in- 
sight expressed that all deeds return 
upon their doer, that all influences re- 
turn to their source, as the fundamental 
Uriel (the 


“ Light of God *) “ gave his sentiment 


divine law of the universe. 


divine,” that there is no straight line in 
the 
all rays return if produced. 


universe: everything is circular ; 
* Evil will 
bless and ice will burn,” or opposites re- 
turn through opposites, because all de- 
pendent beings exist only in and through 
what they depend on. This “ rash word 
boded ill to all . . . the bounds of good 
and ill were rent.” Then Uriel with- 
draws into his excess of light and is 
seen no more, although his voice still 
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speaks in things wherever the good is 
born of evil. 

In Emerson’s prose works the ques- 
tion of unity is more difficult. In his 
first work, the book on Nature, he di- 
vides and subdivides, carefully secur- 
ing the unity of classification. By ‘“na- 
ture” he means “all which philosophy 
distinguishes as the Not me; that is, 
both nature and art, and other men, and 
my own body.” This he discusses un- 
I. Commod- 
ity, or nature as useful to man for food, 
clothing, and shelter, and the social ad- 
vantages of civilization. 


der well-defined aspects. 


If. Beauty: 
(1) as delight; (2) as revelation of 
spiritual force; (3) as self-knowledge. 
III. Nature helps man to language: 
(1) words being signs of natural facts; 
(2) particular natural facts symbolizing 
particular spiritual facts; (3) nature as 
a whole the symbol of spirit as a whole. 


lV. Nature is a discipline, and educates 
(1) the intellect; (2) the conscience. 
V. Idealism results from a contempla- 


tion of the function of nature as dis- 
cipline : “Tt is a suflicient account of 
that appearance we call the world that 


God will 


so makes 


teach a human mind, and 


it the receiver of a certain 
number of congruent sensations which 
we call sun, moon, ete.”” Culture leads 
to this idealism: (1) change of view 
changes the object, and thus nature con- 
tributes to apprise us that the world is 
only a spectacle; (2) the poet transfig- 
ures nature, and imposes his own forms 
on it; (3) the thinker finds truth, and 
explains appearance by its grounds; 
(4) intellectual science reveals the sub- 
stantiality of ideas, and begets doubts 
of the existence of matter apart from 
mind; (9) religion (“human duties com- 
mencing from God”) and ethies (“ hu- 
man duties commencing from man”) 
put nature under foot, and preach the 
lesson: “ The things that are seen are 
temporal; the things that are unseen 
are eternal.” VI. “ The world proceeds 
from the same spirit as the body of man. 


Ralph, Waldo Emerson. 
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It is a remoter and inferior incarnation 
of God in the VER 
“The problem of restoring to the world 
original and eternal beauty is solved by 
the redemption of the soul. The ruin 
or blank that we see when we look at 
nature is in our own eye. 


n 4 > 
unconscious. 


The axis of 
vision is not coincident with the axis of 
things, and so they appear not transpar- 
ent, but opaque.” 
As fast 
life to the pure 


* Build then your own 
world. as you conform your 
idea in your mind, the 
world will unfold its great proportions.” 
Here is certainly order and arrange- 
ment that reaches below mere classifica- 
tion. He considers nature in its super- 
ficial aspects first, and proceeds towards 
the deeper and more central phases of 
his subject in logical order. Each topic 
leads to the next one as its own proper 
enlargement, just as the plant grows 
from bud to blossom, and thence to fruit 
and seed, and the end is a beginning. 
Logical and dialectical unity in a 
treatise imply a discussion of the imper- 
fect or rudimentary phases first. If one 
writes only from the final point of view, 
and speaks of things only from the ulti- 
there is 


mate ideal, then no progress 


possible in his essay, either logical or 
organic. 

This is the explanation of Emerson’s 
apparent deficiency in organic unity and 
logical sequence in much of his writing. 
It is a treatment of things sub quadem 
specie eternitatis, and therefore not sub- 
ject to the time element. 

In essays which relate to concrete 
affairs, classification is possible, and 

himself of it. 
Wherever a genesis is attempted, log- 


Emerson has availed 
ical order of sequence is necessary and 
is attained. In English Traits the mat- 
ter is wisely arranged. You have first 
the occasion of his visit; then, in or- 
der, follow considerations on the land, 
race, ability, manners, etc., each one 
lifting us to the next without confusion. 
Every essay of Emerson is the result of 


much sifting and classifying. Seeing 
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everything in its most universal aspects, 
as is habitual with him, it is quite nat- 
ural that each suggests all to him. Ac- 
cordingly, he resolutely excludes, by 
successive siftings, the matter that is 
less directly connected with his central 
theme, and retains only that which best 
illustrates his thought, and builds it out 
into a solid structure. 

The essay on Experience is an attrac: 
tive study to the one interested in Em- 
erson’s method. First, experience con- 
ducts us to illusion. 
“We discover, subsequently, that the 


consciousness of 


present was a king in the disguise of a 
9 


Then experience suggests to 


beggar. 
us the cause of present illusion in tem- 
perament. It is structure that limits our 
vision ; we cannot spring away from our 
own shadows. ‘Then experience lifts the 
veil a little, and we perceive the use of 
succession ; it helps emancipate us from 
temperament and what is special and 
fixed, correcting one limitation by sub- 
We go par- 
ticular to particular, and find each a 
new revelation of the whole. 


stituting another. from 

But suc- 
cession of narrow and excluding par- 
ticulars does not make us wise; it helps 
us see, by and by, that all events form 
We must 
sided particulars into 


a surface. unite those one- 
and 


Experience 


one view, 
correct our superficiality. 
brings us, on some occasion, to a deep- 
er view, and thus ushers in surprise. 
‘“‘ Life is a series of surprises” of this 
kind, if it is worth living; that is to 
say, it is our deep thoughts that give 
unity to our experience, and thus make 
us our own masters. Now we begin to 
perceive the true reality underlying all 
this illusion and succession and surface, 
for we perceive reality through those 
deeper insights that come to us in our 
Now we 
discern the trend of the world, the pur- 


saner moments as surprises. 


pose of the universe, and recognize rea- 


1 Mephisto. Schaudert’s dich ? 
Faust. Die Miitter! Miitter!—’s klingt so 
wunderlich ! 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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son as the only creative force; energiz- 
ing out there in nature and within me as 
the moral law and as the light of all my 
seeing. So experience now brings him 
to “ Subject or the One,” as he calls it, 
and he learns the great lesson of the 
inseparability of one’s being 


g from his 
own deeds ; 


he is self-made, and there- 
fore responsible for the evil that he 
finds “The senti- 
ment from which it sprang determines 


in his own world. 


the dignity of any deed, and the ques- 
tion ever is not what you have done or 
forborne, but at whose command you 
have done or forborne it.” 

After this analysis of experience, 
see how wonderfully he sums up the 
world of wisdom — of which his essay 
is a most condensed epitome and a dia- 
lectic evolution of its chief momenta — 
in the oracular verses prefixed to the 
essay; forming an epitome of an epit- 
ome, but so sublime that it reminds one 
of Faust’s visit to the Mothers :!— 


“ The lords of life, the lords of life, — 
I saw them pass, 
In their own guise, 
Like and unlike, 
Portly and g 1, 
Use and Surprise, 
Surface and Dream, 
Succession swift and spectral Wrong, 
Temperament without a tongue, 
And the inventor of the game 
Omnipresent without name ; 
Some to see, some to be guessed, 
They marched from east to west: 
Little man, least of all, 
Among the legs of his guardians tall, 
Walked about with puzzled look ; 
Him by the hand dear Nature took ; 
Dearest Nature, strong and kind, 
Whispered, ‘*‘ Darling, never mind. 
To-morrow they will wear another face, 
The founder thou! these are thy race!” 


While a true genetic development 
may be traced in such essays as that on 
Experience, I have not been able to dis- 
cover it in The Over-Soul, nor in Spirit- 
ual Laws, nor in any essays of that ex- 
alted type.” 

2 Here is what Theodore Parker said, in the 


Massachusetts Quarterly (1850), of Emerson’s 
style: — 
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I cannot conceive of a unity, logical 
or organic, as being found there, al- 
though there is evidence of much sifting 
and classification for the sake of rhe- 
torical (may I say’) consecutiveness. 
Each paragraph is a statement of the 
one great fact, and each sentence is 
also a full statement. Almost any par- 
agraph may be separated so as to make 
each sentence a paragraph by itself, and 
the series will form a choice chapter of 


“ pearls of wisdom,” 


or proverbs; each 
one of which is complete by itself, and 
yet is in unity with all the rest, because 
it states the same great truth with some 
the 
unity is deeper than logical or even or- 


new form of expression. Hence 
ganic; it is absolute identity of idea. 

Take the following as a sample, not 
specially culled, and separate it as sug- 
gested. It forms but one paragraph in 
the original (page 260, The Over-Soul) 
with ten sentences, and will be found 
to contain the doctrine of the whole es- 
say, while each sentence of it repeats it 
with variations like the verses of He- 
brew poetry :— 

“ By virtue of this inevitable nature, 
private will is overpowered, and, maugre 
our efforts or our imperfections, your 
genius will speak from you, and mine 
from me. 

“That which we are we shall teach, 
not voluntarily, but involuntarily. 

“* Thoughts come into our minds by 
avenues which we never left open, and 
thoughts go out of our minds through 
avenues which we never voluntarily 
opened. 

‘* Character teaches over our head. 

“The essays in his books are separate, and 
stand apart from one another, only mechanically 
bound by the lids of the volume; his paragraphs 
in each essay are distinct and disconnected, or but 
loosely bound to one another. It is so with sen- 
tences in the paragraph, and propositions in the 
sentence. Take, for example, his essay on Ex- 
perience; it is distributed into seven parts, which 
treat respectively of Illusion, Temperament, Suc- 
cession, Surface, Surprise, Reality, and Subjec- 
tiveness. These seven brigadiers are put in one 
army, with as little unity of action as any seven 
Mexican officers; not subject to one head, nor 
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“The infallible index of true prog- 
ress is found in the tone the man takes. 

“ Neither his age, nor his breeding, 
nor company, nor books, nor actions, 
nor talents, nor all together, can hinder 
him from being deferential to a higher 
spirit than his own. 

“Tf he have not found his home in 
God, his manners, his forms of speech, 
the turn of his sentences, the build 
(shall I say?) of all his opinions, will 
involuntarily confess it, let him brave it 
out how he will. 

“Tf he have found his centre, the 
Deity will shine through him, through 
all the disguises of ignorance, of un- 
genial temperament, of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. 

“ The tone of seeking is one, and the 
tone of having is another.” 

Looking towards our classification of 
insight, as manifested in four orders of 
seers, we find Emerson, a seer, as poet. 
The seer has insight into the spiritual 
reality that creates the world. In this 
respect all seers are alike, and are in 
sympathy one with another. 
has the strongest sympathy 


Emerson 
for Plato, 
the dialectic philosopher par excellence,’ 
and yet he never makes a display of 
method though it is the constant ef- 
fort of Plato. 


ever, and follows very subtle intima- 


He obeys its law, how- 


tions of unity and sequence of genesis 
wherever he deals with a subject which 
unfolds 


in time, as experience must 


necessarily do. But he dislikes the pa- 
rade of method, and shuns what he has 


He 


is more nearly allied to the seer as 


called the “ anatomy of thought.” 


fighting on the same side. The subordinates un- 
der these generals are in no better order and dis- 
cipline; sometimes the corporal commands the 
king. But this very lack of order gives variety 
of form. 


half the essay never suggests the rest. 


You can never anticipate him. One 
If he have 
no order, he never sets his method agoing, and 
himself, with his audience, goes to sleep, trusting 
that he, they, and the logical conclusion will all 
come out alive and waking at the last. He trusts 
nothing to the discipline of his camp; all to the 
fidelity of the individual soldiers.’ 
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prophet than to the philosopher, per- 
haps, inasmuch as he goes beyond the 
revelation of the eternal beauty to the 
revelation of the good rather than of 
the true. 

Ilis writings have continually tended 
towards ethical themes, in late years. 
From the beginning, as appears in his 
vork on Nature, the ethical view had 
attracted him powerfully. 
Life 
represents the culmination of his thought 
respecting the 


Ilis volume on The Conduct of 
structure of society. 
Thoughts like those found in the lecture 
on Conservatism, in 1841, here receive 
their fullest statement. In seeing and 
uttering ethical laws specially befitting 
our the 


ad- 


modified conditions, he is 


prophet of our century. He has 
mired and praised the precocious ethics 
of Asia more than any other writer. 
China, India, P« 
to him, the highest vision of the good. 


72 ] } . 
rsla, reached, according 


Perhaps his verdict will need some cor- 
the Orient 
the political forms of 


rection, inasmuch as has 


never outer wh 


despotism. The ethical views of Asia 
were developed early, because the need 
xx + 


as ore ‘or 
vas great LO! 


from 


personal good behavior 
] Where all 


those in hority. 
government is conducted by irresponsi- 


aut 
ble rulers, the happiness of the people 
depends entirely on the wisdom and 
moderation of the despot. Europe and 
America have outgrown that phase, and 
it is comparatively of little moment with 
us whether the sovereign is amiable or 
not. 

de this as it may, Emerson has trans- 
lated for us the ethical code of the world, 
and published an edition of it for a peo- 
ple with local self-government. No one 
has preached more solemnly to us of 
our duties in a free government. Trick- 
ery and cunning, demagoguery, — these 
have received his rebuke, but their pres- 
ence has never made him despair of our 
civilization. His teachings have borne 
noble fruit in this direction, and I be- 
lieve that every American has received 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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some impulse from Emerson that gives 
him greater moral courage and causes 
him to deal with his fellow men more 
frankly and generously than before. 
Self-respect has been taught us as the 
foundation of free government. 

Ilis insight, which is distinguished as 
poetic quite sharply from philosophic 
insight into method, is also again quite 
sharply distinguished as ethical from re- 
ligious insight. 


He seems to have an 


almost morbid repugnance for the me- 
] 


chanical formalities of mere pietism. 
The original Transcendental movement 
was chiefly a struggle for independence 
on the part of literature which had been 
subservient to theology, and had not en- 
joyed sufficient freedom to permit of 
the growth of any original forms. KEm- 
erson was the great leader of the move- 
ment, and he alone of all saw the end 
from the beginning, and never partici- 
pated in any merely negative excur- 
In his lecture on the Conserva- 
tive, as well as other lectures at the 
time (1841) on The Reformer and The 
Transcendentalist, and on the Times, he 


sions. 


was careful to assume a judicial attitude 
and deal fairly by all parties. 

If the institution of property, said 
he, seems to deprive the individual of 
his birthright to a piece of land to live 
on, yet it has preserved for him the ra- 
tional achievements of the race, “ libra- 
ries, museums, and galleries, colleges, 
palaces, hospitals, observatories, cities, 
— Rome and Memphis, Constantinople, 
and Vienna, and Paris, and 
and New York.” It has summed up 
for him the total net product of man- 
kind, of his larger selfhood, — the 
“orand man,” of whom he, the little 
man is the mere possibility or 


London, 


germ, 
—and thus presented to him a revela- 
tion of himself such as the ages only 
could make. Without the help of this 
revelation he would inevitably be a 
savage; with its aid he can become a 
civilized human being, and in a score 
of years realize iu himself what it took 
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his race many thousands of years to ac- 
complish. 

There is left for the reformer the ap- 
peal to personal self-activity and hero- 
of the indi- 
vidual, as against the indolent accept- 


ism as the higher destiny 


ance of comfort at the hands of soci- 
ety. 

“ There is a cunning juggle in riches. 
I observe that they take somewhat for 
they I look bigger, 
but am less; I have more clothes, but 
am not so warm, more armor but less 


everything give. 


courage, more books but less wit.” “I 
want the necessity of supplying my own 
wants. <All this costly culture of yours 


is not necessary. Greatness does not 


need it. Yonder peasant, who sits neg- 
lected there in a corner, carries a whole 


revolution of men and nature in his 


head, which shall be a sacred history to 


some future ages. For man is the end 


of nature.” ‘Conservatism takes a low 
view of every part of human action and 
passion. Its religion... is always miti- 
gations, never remedies ; pardons for sin, 
funeral honors, never self-help, renova- 
tion, virtue. Its social and political ac- 
tion strives to keep out wind and weath- 
er, and bring the day and year about, 
and make the world last for our day ; 
but not to sit on the world and steer it, 
and sink the memory of the past in the 
glory ne a new and more excellent crea- 
tion.’ 

such hands loses its 
Instead of that 
the eternity of truth and duty, men are 
misled into a reliance on 
When the f 
detected and exposed, all good citizens 
cry, Ilush! Do not weaken the state ; 


“ Religion in 
essence. reliance in 
institutions. 
falsehood of the preaching is 


do not take off the strait-jacket from 
Every honest fel- 
low must keep up the hoax the best he 
van. . . . What a compliment we pay 
to the good Spirit with our superservice- 
able zeal! ” 

His lofty scorn of mere prudential 
support of the highest 


dangerous persons. 


spiritual activity 
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of the soul led him to plant himself 
firmly outside of the churches, and pro- 
claim the sovereignty of ethics. 

“JT fear that what is called religion, 
but is perhaps pew-holding, not obeys, 
but conceals the moral sentiment.” 

‘“ We are in transition from the wor- 
ship of the fathers, which enshrined the 
law in a private and 
to a worship which recognizes the true 
eternity of the law, its presence to you 


personal history, 


1 


and me, its equal energy in what is 
led 
sacred history. The next age will be- 
hold God in the ethical 1 man- 
kind begins to see them in this age, — 


called brute nature as in what is cal 
aws, as 
self-executing, and self- 
affirmed, needing no voucher, no prophet, 
and no miracle besides their 
sistibility ; and will regard natural his- 
tory, private fortunes, and politics, not 
for themselves, as we have done, but as 
illustrations of those laws, of that beat- 
itude and love. Nature is too thin a 
screen; the glory of the One breaks in 
everywhere.” 


instantaneous, 


own irre- 


His statement of this supreme ethical 


principle is more explicit in the follow- 
ing : — 

*“ What touches 
vast web of being touches 
representative of the whole, a 
good of the whole, or what I call 
right, makes me invulnerable. 


any thread 


me. 


‘“‘ How came this creation so magically 
woven that nothing can do me mischief 
but myself; that an invisible fence sur- 
rounds my being, which screens me from 
all harm that I will to resist ? If I will 
to stand upright, the creation cannot 
bend me. But if I violate myself, if I 
commit a crime, the lightning loiters by 
the speed of retribution ; and every act 
is not hereafter, but instantaneously, re- 
warded according to its quality. Vir- 
tue is the adopting of this dictate of the 
universal mind by the individual will. 
Character is the habit of this obedience, 
and religion is the accompanying emo- 
tion, — the emotion of reverence which 
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the presence of the universal mind ever 
excites in the individual.” 

His attitude towards the church nec- 
essarily provoked its hostility, and has 
continued to the present the greatest 
country- 
men, — a bar, however, which will inevi- 


bar to his influence upon his 


tably go down, sooner or later. 

On the side of positive religion per- 
haps his strongest utterance is the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Unlovely, nay, frightful, is the soli- 
tude of the soul which is without God 
in the world: to wander all day in the 
sunlight among the tribes of animals, 
unrelated to anything better; to be- 
hold the horse, cow, and bird, and to 
foresee an equal and speedy end to him 
and them. No, the bird, as it hurried by, 


with its bold and perfect flight, would 


disclaim his sympathy, and declare hin 


an outcast. To see men pursuing in 
faith their varied action, warm-hearted, 
providing for their children, loving their 
friends, performing their promises, — 
what are they to this chill, houseless, 
fatherless, aimless Cain, the man who 
hears only the sound of his own 


foot- 
steps in God’s resplendent creation? 
To him, it is no creation; to him, these 
fair creatures are hapless spectres ; he 
To hin, 


heaven and earth have lost their beau- 


knows not what to make of it. 


ty. How gloomy is the day, and upon 
yonder shining pond what melancholy 
light ! I cannot keep the sun in heaven, 
if you take away the purpose that ani- 
The ball, indeed, is there, 
but his power to cheer, to illuminate 


mates him. 


the heart as well as the atmosphere, is 
gone forever. It is a lamp-wick for 


meanest uses. ‘The words, great, ven- 
erable, have lost their meaning: every 
thought loses all its depth, and has be- 
come mere surface.” ? 

After one has discussed his books, 
only half of the subject has been treated. 


1 The Preacher. 
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The personal life of Emerson is as re- 
Never 
in modern times do we hear of a per- 


markable as his literary work. 


sonality so serene and august, so sweet 
and sane, as that of Emerson throughout 
his long life. He was the founder of 
the institution of the lyceum, and visit- 
ed all parts of the country, reading his 
lectures. ‘The presence of the man did 
more to educate the people than the 
substance of his lectures. All who saw 
him were inspired to live more ideal 
lives. In his own village, the humblest 
neighbor, as he passed Emerson on the 
street, received a look of recognition and 
a smile full of benignancy, and walked 
on with the feeling of one who had re- 
ceived the blessing of a priest. 

The biographical side will not get 
written soon, but will gradually grow 
into form by small contributions from 
each of the many contemporaries who 
[is per- 
sonal reminiscences, if, fortunately, they 
shall be given to the world, will do 
much to reveal the man to us. The bi- 
ography of Pythagoras, with all its mar- 


knew Emerson. letters and 


vels of personality, had no more won- 
derful subject than that of Emerson will 
have. He is the one person who had 
supreme manners. Justice measures 
the individual by his ideal standard, and 
returns his deed upon him, as though he 
freely chose for himself the evil or good 
he showed toward others. Courtesy 
looks to the ideal, too, but it refuses to 
see any deed of the individual that is 
not in harmony with that ideal. It re- 
ceives that rever- 
ence and humility that one would show 
towards a superior intelligence, for the 


ideal of each person is the same tran- 


the individual with 


scendent being. Emerson’s demeanor 
towards others was of so lofty a pattern 
that every day’s life would, if faithfully 
described, furnish lessons of surpassing 


nobility and loveliness. 


W. T. Harris. 
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LONDON PICTURES 


I CANNOT pretend this year to an- 
swer one of the regular questions of the 
London social season, and say how I 
think the exhibitions of 1882 compare 
with those of the previous twelvemonth ; 
for the simple reason that I find the ex- 
hibitions of 1881 have left no definite 
impression on my mind. I recall with 
extreme difficulty last year’s Grosvenor 
Gallery ; I attempt, quite without suc- 
cess, to evoke a vision of the Academy. 
Here and there, it is true, a dim, pecul- 
jar canvas on the walls of the latter in- 
stitution glimmers into momentary dis- 
tinctness. J remember coming back to 
London from the Continent quite late 
in the season, and going to the Royal 
Academy on one of those stale, close, 
dusty days that precede the closing of 
its doors. I was accompanied by a for- 
eign friend, and we wandered through 
the fatigued looking rooms with a cer- 
Here 
there we stopped rather short, as_be- 
fore the portrait of Lord Beaconsfield 
by Mr. Millais, before the portrait of 
Matthew Arnold by Mr. Watts. 
painters are, in the line of portrait, the 
most distinguished in England, and the 
model, in each of the cases I have men- 


tain languor of attention. and 


These 


tioned, was what a Frenchman would 
call another English illustration. But 
what principally illustrated in 
both works was the ancient axiom that 
even Homer sometimes nods. Very bad, 


was 


strangely, grotesquely bad, were the por- 
trait of Matthew Arnold by Mr. Watts, 
and the portrait of Lord Beaconsfield 
by Mr. Millais. My foreign friend, a 
painter by profession, chose to take the 
humorous view of the Academy alto- 
gether, and to treat even the most brill- 
iant pictures suspended there as produc- 
tions with which the art of painting was 
but feebly and remotely connected ; and 
indeed it was not easy to pretend that 
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the state of painting was honorable in 
a country in which two of its foremost 
representatives were capable of exhibit- 
ing such fearful emanations of the -brush 
as those two misbegotten portraits. I 
was not greatly concerned to defend it, 
for I may frankly observe that English 
painting interests me chiefly, not as 
painting, but as English. It throws lit- 
tle light, on the whole, on the art of 
Titian and of Rembrandt ; but it throws 
a light which is to me always fresh, al- 
ways abundant, always fortunate, on the 
turn of the English mind. It 
from being the most successful manifes- 
tation of that mind; but it adds a good 
This as- 


sertion, doubtless, makes it the more cul- 


is far 


deal to our knowledge of it. 


pable to have so completely forgotten 
the contents of last year’s exhibitions ; 
I ought to have remembered then 
their illuminating virtues; and I am 
afraid I must say, in mitigation of my 
fault, that on that occasion the English 


ior 


mind was less happily manifested even 
than usual. Moreover, it matters very 
little, for last year’s exhibitions have 
scarcely more actuality than last year’s 
moons. I alluded to them only because 
one is expected to be able to say, any 
month of May, with an air of expe- 
rience, that this is rather a good, or rath- 
er a bad, Academy. 

I think it is rather a good one; by 
which I mean that it is 
bad than usual. There 
tures within immediate eye-shot that are 


somewhat less 
are fewer pic- 


no pictures at all than I remember on 
some former occasions; and the whole 
exhibition has an air of succeeding tol- 
erably well in what it attempts. It is 
true that it doesn’t attempt anything 
very tremendous, except in the sense in 
which it is always tremendous to at- 
tempt to paint. 
and painting ; 


But there is painting 
there is light work, and 
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there is heavy Academy is 
not to 
more for the 


Royal 


absolutely bound to do. The 


essentially | lich 1t; it does its best 
yhrase is, 


“ oo in,” as the 


| 
t 


severely plastic than a 
of Arts is 


pictures for 


Academy 


the most part are illustra- 
little 


books. 


tions, like the drawings in the 


Magazines or in There are no 


striking experiments in execution, and, 


save on the part of the distinguished 
the 


rsonal form, has hard- 


president, attacking of nude. 
Personal color, pe 

but 
1d trouse 


and 


ly a there are multitudi- 
rs, and innumerable 

There are 
rs and tables, 
dows and doors, curtains, carpets, side- 
boards, 
ual proportion of green fields and 
thatched 


browsing 


nous coats 


bonnets nee also 


any number of chai of win- 
and chimney-pieces ; and the us- 
cloudy 
old brick 


donkeys and waddling 


skies, cottages, and 


walls 
geese. The 
of British 
the 
point a 
dotical to-day 
pedotes are ften related. 
The | h artist is apt to be an arrant 
tig hilistine, but he 
out his good 


» the stock properties 
art; and with their assistance 


British artist is rarely at a loss to 


He is 


usual ; 


moral. not less anec- 
but his an- 
very neatly 
is by no means with- 
points. Ile is wanting in 
science ; he is wanting even in art; but 
he has a great deal of observation and a 


As M. Taine, the 


ago took occasion to 


sreat deal of feeling. 


French critic, long 
remark, he is very fond of studying and 
representing motives and states of sited: 

he has a turn for psye sholog’ ’; heis often 
successful in rendering the facial e xpres- 
sion of emotions, though i indeed since M. 
Bastien-Lepage exhibited at the Salon 
Joan of Are, 


Metropolitan 


that re pisitcabde figure of 
ahieb hangs to-day in the 
Museum of New York, and showed us 
with what skill a modern Frenchman 
could infuse into a set of features the 
condition and attitude of a soul, it must 
be admitted that these ingenious feats 
are not reserved for the English. 

I have embarked too soon, however, 
upon generalizations about the state of 
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affairs at the Academy ; for it was my 


intention to speak first of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, which is on the whole the more 
interesting show. It is, at any rate, 
pleasanter place to go to. ‘There are 


fewer pictures, and the same may be 
said of the visitors, — perhaps from this 
very fact 


ing more 


of your shilling’s worth be- 
slender. 
shilling to spend 
there are many people in London in this 
sad snd it at 
that 
the 
the 


People with only a 
on pictures — and 


situation — prefer to spi 
the Academy. It 
the 


occurs to me 


vagueness of my ret ollection of 


Grosvenor ee year is owing to 
fact that Mr. Burne Jones had nothing 
on care Or was it 
that 
curred? Vagueuess prevails, whichever 
way I turn it ; sol foresee 
hence I 


have these 


the year be- 
fore this melancholy blank oc- 
that a twelve- 
month shall be very glad to 
AG 
Jones 


out. 


notes to refer to. 
venor without Mr. Burne is a 
Hamlet Hamlet left Mr. 
Whistler, it is true, is always there, but 
Mr. Whistler is rather less a sign of the 
This year Mr. 


Jones is in force, as 


ros- 


with 


establishment. Burne 
I count in the eat- 
alogue of the exhibition 


no less than 


nine of his productions. Most of these, 
1all pieces, and I must 


The 


common verdict, I suppose, is that they 


however, are sn 


speak only of the two principals. 
are as queer asever, — which I am quite 
willing to agree to, if it be added that 
They are full 
of beautiful work, beautiful fe eling, an 
expression of many things. 


they are as charming. 


‘here are 


many people who declare that they con- 


tain only two things, —a bad stomach 
and a_ perverted 


Jones’s 


mind. Mr. Burne 
figures have a way of 
rather sick ; but if illness is 


looking 
capable of 
being amiable, — and most of us have 
had some happy intimation that it is, 
— Mr. this 
side of the case. ‘This, indeed, I sup- 
pose, is the very ground of that accusa- 
tion about the perversity of his mind ; 
he is accused of delighting 


Burne Jones accentuates 


disease, 
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woe. The 
that this kind of talk is very 
much beside the mark, and I should be 
inclined to doubt whether the painter’s 


and reveling in 


however, 


truth is, 


art is very dear to any one who cannot 
find much to enjoy in Mr. Burne Jones. 
With the exception of Mr. Millais, who 
is not so much a painter as a master of 
the brush, he seems to me the only Eng- 
lishman painting to-day who carries into 
the business a passion of his own. A 


whole range of about life is ex- 


pressed in Mr. 


feeling 
Burne Jones’s produc- 
tions, and I scarcely know of which of 
his competitors the same can be said. 
His expression is complicated, troubled ; 
but at least 
mind in it. 

exceedingly 


there is an interesting 
And then, in general, it 
successtul beautiful. 
He is a deep and powerful colorist ; he 
lives in a world of Amid the 
hard, loud chatter and clash of so many 
Mr. 
having 
the gravity and deliberation of truly val- 
It need to be 
looked at ik Pa and liberally ; 


7 
and 
color. 


of his colleagues, the painting of 


Burne Jones is almost alone 


uable speech. s, howeve T, 
he offers an entertainment which is for us 
to take or to leave. It pretends to please 
us, if we care to be pleased, — to touch 
us in the persuasive, suggestive, allusive, 
half-satisfying but more mystifying way 
in which distinguished artists of the im- 
aginative class have always appealed to 
us. He is not a votary of the actual, 
and nothing is easier than to pull such 
an artist to pieces, from the point of 
view of the actual. But the process is 
idle ; the actual does not gain and the 
It is beside the 
mark, as I said just now, to say that his 
young women 


artist does not suffer. 
are always sick, for they 
are neither sick nor well. They live in 
a different world from ours, — a fortu- 
nate world, in which young ladies may 
be slim and pale and “ seedy ” without 
discredit and (I trust) without discom- 
fort. 
and health; it is a question of grace, del- 
icacy, tenderness, of the chord of asso- 


It is not a question of sickness 
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ciation and memory. Mr. Burne Jones 
has for that chord an ex« 
It is easy to acct 


quisite touch. 
se him of turning real- 
but I think 
less injury than many of those painters 
whose relations with it are more primi- 
tive. At 
these lines there is something in his tal- 
ant which makes almost 
There is visible 
stance, why, 


ity topsy-turvy ; he does it 


any rate, for the author of 


anything pass. 
reason, for in- 
largest the 
artist exhibits year, the lovely 
Phyllis, fors: lover, and 
turned by the kind gods into an almond- 
tree, should look as if she had 
a button, or even a quid of 


no very 
in the 

this 
iken by 


picture 
her 


secreted 
tobacco, be- 
neath her upper lip; there is no reason 
why Demophoin, the guilty lover, pass- 
ing that way in penitence, and finding 
himself suddenly embraced by the ar- 
hair of 

If there was 
to be any green hair in the picture, it 


borescent Phyllis, should have 
singular greenish tinge. 


surely should belong to the hardly yet 
revivified nymph. In spite of all this, 
Phyllis’s lip and Demophoin’s hair are 
extremely pictorial, and I am willing to 
believe that they 
of a beautiful scheme. 


are indispensable parts 
The pic 
and 
though it is of course open to 


ture in 
question has a 


beauty ; 
J 


strange touching 


the grave accusation of representing a 


The artist has asked him- 


monstrosity. 
self why, if a poet may be a painter, 
a painter may not be a poet. Phyllis, 
shut up in the trunk of the tree, has re- 
tained her and 
shape; she has not met 


slim delicate human 
‘ged it in the 
whose wealth of 
white flowers is splendidly rendered by 
the painter. This 
almond blossom hangs over the reunited 
pair, and mingles with the tender em- 
brace of the nymph, who flings herself 
from out her sheath, and hangs 
upon the neck of the startled Demo- 
phodn. The subject was difficult, and 
there could be no question of making it 
“natural ;”? Mr. Burne Jones has had to 
content himself with making it lovely. 


blossoming boughs, 


charming curtain of 


riven 
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It is a large, elaborate study of the un- 
draped figure, the painter’s treatment of 
which surely gives sufficient evidence of 
his knowing how to draw,—an accom- 
plishment that has sometimes been de- 
nied him. The drawing of the two fig- 
ures in The 


Tree of Forgiveness has 
knowledge and power, as well as refine- 
ment, should be at a loss to 


another 


and we 
mention English artist who 
would have acquitted himself so honor- 
ably of such an attempt. Sir Frederick 
Leighton deals more or less in the nude, 
but Sir Frederick Leighton’s drawing is 
more superficial than Mr. Burne Jones’s. 
In regard to color, the latter artist’s pic- 
tures, it has usually seemed to us, may be 
divided into the warm and the cool. The 
Tree of Forgiveness is decidedly cool, 
— cool with the coolness of a gray day 
in summer. The mass of almond blos- 


som introduces a great deal of fresh 
and moist-looking white ; the flesh-tones 
are wan and bloodless, as befits the com- 
plexion of people whom we see through 
the medium of a certain incredulity. It 
would never do for Phyllis and Demo- 
phoén to present themselves with the 
impudence of, say, Rubens’s flesh and 


blood. 


picture, which he has called, simply, we 


Mr. Burne Jones’s other large 


suppose, to give it a label of some kind, 
At the Mill, is in the opposite key. It 
represents — But such a beginning is 
rash, for it would by no means be easy 
Suflice it 
that three very pretty young women, in 


to say what it 


represents. 


old Italian dresses, are slowly dancing 
together in a little green garden, on the 
edge of a mill-pond, on the further side 
of which several men, very diminutive 
figures, are about to enter, or about to 
quit, the bath. To the right, beneath a 
quaint loggia, a fourth young woman, 
the least successful of the group, is mak- 
ing music for her sisters. The color 
is deep, rich, glowing, exceedingly har- 
monious, and both in this respect and in 
its being, in feeling and expression, an 
echo of early Italianism, the picture has 
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an extraordinary sweetness. It is very 
true that I have heard it called idiotic ; 
but there is a sad want of good-humor 
in that. It is equally true that I have 
not the least idea who the young wom- 
en are, nor what period of history, what 
time and place, the painter has had in 
his mind. His dancing maidens are ex- 
ceedingly graceful, innocent, maidenly : 
they belong to the land of fancy, and 
to the hour of reverie! When one con- 
siders them, one really feels that there 
is a want of discretion and of taste in 
attempting to talk about Mr. Burne 
Jones’s pictures at all, much more in 
them. 
They are there to care for if one will, 


arguing and wrangling about 


and to leave to others if one cannot. 
The great charm of the work I have just 
mentioned is, perhaps, that to many per- 
sons it will seem impregnated with the 
love of Italy. If you have certain im- 
pressions, certain memories, of that in- 
estimable land, you will find it full of 
entertainment. I speak with no inten- 
tion of irreverence when I say that I 
think it delightfully amusing. It amuses 
me that it should be just as it is, — just 
as pointless as a twilight reminiscence, 
The 


quaintly-robed maidens, moving together 


as irresponsible as a happy smile. 


in measure, and yet seeming to stand 
still on the grass; the young men tak- 
ing a bath just near them, and yet the 
oddity being no oddity at all; the charm- 
ing composition of the background, the 
picturesque feeling, the innocence, the 
art, the color, the mixture of originality 
and imitation, — all these things lift us 
out of the common. Sweet young girls 
of long ago, — no one paints them like 
Mr. Burne Jones. The only complaint I 
have to make of him is that one cannot 
express one’s appreciation of him with- 
out seeming to air. For 
this reason I will pass on to Mr. Whist- 
ler, though on reflection I hardly know 
whether the case is bettered. 

For Mr. Whistler, of course, is ex- 
tremely peculiar; he is supposed to be 


talk in the 
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the buffoon of the Grosvenor, the laugh- 
ing-stock of the critics. He does the 
comic business once a year; he turns 
the somersault in the ring. The author 
of these hasty pages — exhibitions must 
be spoken of quickly, if they are to be 
spoken of at all —finds him, like Mr. 
Burne Jones, extremely amusing ; only 
the entertainment he yields is of a much 
broader quality. He is exceedingly un- 
equal, but for Mr. Whistler this is rather 
a good year. He has no less than seven 
productions at the Grosvenor, but I can 
speak only of the two full-length sketches 
of female figures which he entitles, re- 
spectively, a Harmony in Flesh-Color 
and Pink, and a Harmony in Black 
and Red. It is a misfortune for Mr. 
Whistler that he once gave the measure 
of his talent, and a very high measure 
it was. The portrait of his mother, 
painted some years ago, and exhibited 
this year in New York, is so noble and 
admirable a picture, such a masterpiece 
of tone, of feeling, of the power to ren- 
der life, that the fruits of his brush of- 
fered to the public more lately have 
seemed in comparison very crude. I 
know not whether the fine work I speak 
of was a harmony, a symphony, an ar- 
rangement, or a nocturne ; to-day, at 
any rate, the artist takes the precaution 
of not culling his little sketches portraits. 
One of them, the Harmony in Black 
and Red, may or may not be a likeness 
of the lady who stood for it; but it 
bears a remarkable resemblance to an- 
other person. I conclude from this that 
it has the appearance of life, which is 
a good deal, by the way. It may have 
been painted in three hours; whereas I 
suppose it took Mr. Holman Hunt as 
many months to bring his garish Miss 
Flamborough (also at the Grosvenor) 
to its extraordinary perfection of hid- 
eousness. The vague black shadow on 
Mr. Whistler’s canvas lifts its head and 
poises itself and says something, and the 
huge, bloated doll, who, with an orange 
and a woolly lamb, appeals to one’s in- 
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terest in the misguided effort of the ex- 
pre- Raphaelite, is equally inanimate and 
elaborate. Mr. Whistler is a votary of 
“tone ;” his manner of painting is to 
breathe upon the canvas. It is not too 
much to say that he has, to a certain 
point, the creative afflatus. Tis little 
black and red lady is charming; she 
looks like some one, as I have said, and 
if she is a shadow she is the shadow of 
a graceful personage. Her companion, 
in flesh-color and pink, is a trifle less 
graceful, and her hat does n’t fit; I also 
contest her flesh-color, which has a light 
gray tinge, not usually remarked in the 
human complexion. Still, she does very 
well on the wall, — which is about all 
that one is obliged to claim for these 
light emanations. 

If the contributors to the Grosvenor 
were mentioned in their order of dis- 
tinction, I suppose that Mr. Millais, 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Alma Tadema, should 
be the principal names. These three 
artists are represented solely by por- 
traits, except, indeed, that Mr. Tadema 
has a couple of very small subject- 
pieces. His main contribution, how- 
ever, is his portrait of the German actor, 
Ludwig Barnay, who distinguished him- 
self in London last year as the most 
brilliant member of the admirable com- 
pany presided over by the Duke of 
Meiningen, which rendered Julius Cxsar 
as Julius Cesar had not been rendered 
in England for many a year. Barnay 
is painted in the robes of Mare Antony, 
and of his handsome pagan-looking head 
Mr. Alma Tadema, so apt in such 
achievements, has had no difficulty in 
making a very actual and effective Ro- 
man. ‘The artist’s great hit this year 
is, however, the portrait he exhibits at 
the Academy, the admirable, masterly 
portrait of Mr. Whichcord, R. I. B. A., 
— whatever those mystic letters may 
mean. Mr. Whichcord, R. I. B. A., 
clad in simple black, but decorated with 
a brilliant but inscrutable badge, has 
had — whatever his other honors — the 
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honor of inspiring the finest portrait of 
the year. Such painting as Mr. Tade- 
ma’s makes the painting of many of his 
fellows in England look like school-boy 
work ; his aim is so definite and so high, 
his 
art 
his 


taste so large, his art so much the 
The present work, 
only contribution to the Academy, 
has a subdued richness, a shaded glow, 


of knowledge. 


which reminds one of those few can- 
vases of John Bellini which, in Venice, 
shed their quiet radiance from the depths 
of some sombre sacristy. There is noth- 
ing new to say of Mr. Millais, who this 
year contributes no less than nine pic- 
tures, all portraits, to the two exhibi- 
tions. He continues to be one of the 
most accomplished and most disappoint- 
ing of painters. He has all the arts of 
only some of the arts of 
No one who can do so well 
at times to do so ill; and 


no one who does so ill gives you at 


success, but 
perfection. 


condescends 


times, in his grossest aberrations, an 
equal impression of ability. His facility 
is unprecedented, and his fortune cor- 
responds. He has no “subject” this 
year; he has indeed painted his annual 
fancy-piece, but it constitutes the gem 
of a separate exhibition. None of his 
portraits at the Academy or the Gros- 
venor are of great importance, but some 
are much better than others, notably 
two or three representations of children, 
whom he often renders with great power. 
There is a poor lady in light blue at the 
Grosvenor, planted squarely before the 
public, with her arms akimbo, and look- 
ing as if she were a good deal frightened 
at her position, which has very 
the style and weight of a chalk figure 
on a blackboard. On the other hand, 
there are at least two brilliant render- 
ings of blooming little heroines of the 
nursery, painted in the large, free, solid, 
confident way of which, at his best, Mr. 
Millais is an unsurpassed master. Of 
how nobly he can paint when he is in 
the humor ot it, a certain big silver bowl 
with a gilt interior, which figures in one 


much 
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of these pictures, may remain as an 
example. Mr. Millais paints the celeb- 
rities, his principal celebrity this year 
being (at the Academy) that very holy 
man and very superior model, Cardinal 
Newman. This was a great chance, 
but the chance is sadly missed ; the art- 
ist having made shipwreck, as it seems 
to me, on the vast scarlet cape of his 
Eminence. This exalted garment, of a 
very furious red, is painted with a crudi- 
ty which causes it to obliterate the face, 
without justifying itself. It is violent, 
monotonous, superficial, uninteresting ; 
it is nothing but a cape, and yet it is 
not even a cape. I cannot speak of 
the face ; the face is not there, —a griev- 
ous pity, for it is a very fine one. The 
cardinals have had poor luck this year, 
Cardinal Manning having been sacrificed 
simultaneously to Mr. Watts, whose ef- 
fort is less violent than that of Mr. Mil- 
lais, but not more successful. The best 
that can be said of his portrait of Car- 
dinal Manning is that it is not so bad 
as his portrait, at the Grosvenor, of the 
Prince of Wales. <A grateful recollec- 
tion of some of the former fruits of his 
once interesting talent — Mr. Watts 
has sometimes risen very high; he has 
had the great thing, he has had “ style ” 
— leads us to draw the curtain of silence 
over this ill-starred performance, which, 
we should imagine, would expose its 
author to the penalties attached to that 
misdemeanor known to English law as 
“threatening the Royal Family.” A 
painter. of portraits who, on the other 
hand, every year reveals a more vigor- 
ous faculty is Mr. Frank Holl, one of 
whose present contributions to the Acad- 
emy ranks in merit with Mr. Tadema’s 
portrait of the ex-president of the 
R. I. B. A., from which in manner it wide- 
ly differs. I refer to his singularly life- 
like representation of the late Captain 
Alexander Mitchell Sim, “ painted for 
the board room of the Surrey Commer- 
cial Dock Company.” ‘This is an an- 
cient mariner in the evening of his days, 
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and it is a really noble picture of tough 
and tranquil old age. I am not acquaint- 
ed with the Surrey Commercial Dock 
board room, but I should say it was just 
the picture for the place. Mr, Frank 
Holl is rather wanting in style, and, I 
should suppose, in imagination; but he 
has qualities which, if a man of genius 
does not turn up, may make him the 
inglish portrait-painter of the future : 
a strong, comprehensive simplicity, a 
great appreciation of characters, a man- 
ly, resolute, general way of painting, — 
an excellent power of summing-up, as 
it were. The portrait of Captain Sim 
marks his highest point this year; but 
he has several other excellent things, — 
noticeably, at the Grosvenor, a certain 
Mr. J. Jones Jenkins, M. P., a solid 
representation of a solid personage. It 
would be difficult to put before us more 
vividly the commercial, practical, polit- 
ical, successful Englishman, —the “ City 
man” made perfect; difficult too, on 
the whole, to represent him more agree- 
ably. This is the way he would paint 
himself if he knew how to paint; the 
picture is a good deal in the manner 
of a good speech in the House of Com- 
mons. 

I cannot leave the Grosvenor with- 
out saying a word about Mr. W. B. 
Richmond’s extraordinary portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone, in a crimson gown and 
in his most uplifted mood. He com- 
munes with the skies; he expounds the 
Scriptures, which appear to repose upon 
his knee. There has lately been more 
than one portrait of Mr. Gladstone from 
the theological point of view, but it was 
reserved for Mr. Richmond to depict 
him as of African blood, of distracted 
intellect, and of the Methodist persua- 
sion. I know not what may have been 
the success of Mr. Richmond’s picture 
with the public, but it has a very inter- 
esting side. It is the last word of Phi- 
listinism, — a character in which it must 
be confessed that it has many formida- 
ble competitors. Neither should I leave 
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Grosvenor gallery without speak- 
of several American talents which 
are honorably exemplified there, — Mr. 
Boughton, for instance (if Mr. Bough- 
ton is still an American), Mr. Julian 
Story, Mr. Sargent. Mr. Boughton is 
familiar to must of us; this year he has 
been to Holland, and contributes to the 
two exhibitions (mainly to the Acad- 
emy) a series of Dutch subjects of com- 
bined landscape and figure, into which 
he has succeeded in infusing much of 
the low, cool tone of that delectable 
country. Mr. Julian Story, the younger 
son of the distinguished sculptor who 
has lived and worked so long in Rome, 
is the author of the largest picture (but 
one) at the Grosvenor, — an Entomb- 
ment, of which the brilliant cleverness, 
the ready resource, the discreet, agree- 
able color, the youthful energy, have, 
in the absence of some of the subtler 
qualities of feeling, attracted much at- 
tention. Mr. Julian Story is an execu- 
tant, — he has made a great hit. Mr. 
Sargent, whose only defect is a certain 
papery texture, contributes a charming 
little gray Venetian interior, with fig- 
ures. 

I have, after all, mixed up, if I may 
be allowed the phrase; the Grosvenor 
and the Academy, for which my ex- 
cuse must be that most of the prominent 
artists represented in the one exhibition 
are represented in the other. The por- 
traits, decidedly, are the best things of 
the year, and one of the best of these is 
Mr. Herkomer’s remarkable picture of 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, the famous war 
correspondent of the Daily News, to-day 
well known in America. ‘Two or three 
things are more delicate than this, but 
none are more living, more complete. 
The valiant journalist stands there al- 
most at full length, in his professional 
blouse, face to face with his public, with 
a strong, good-humored smile upon his 
energetic features. Mr. Herkomer has 
been much the fashion since he took the 
medal of honor for the English school 


the 


ing 
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at the last Paris exhibition; yet I have 
often found him, in spite of a great tal- 
ent, rather heavy and coarse. With his 
portrait of Mr. Forbes, however, there 
is no fault to be found; there is no 
criticism to make of it. It is one of 
those fine pictures which, beside repre- 
senting an individual, represent a type, 
— raise the individual to the significance 
of atype. This is the roving English- 
man, the man of energy and adven- 
ture, who has left his solid footprint in 
every corner of the globe, and has 
brought back from his furthest peregri- 
nations a fund of good spirits and good 
stories. There is something equally mas- 
culine in the physiognomy of Mr. Herko- 
mer’s model and in the way the artist has 
rendered it. There is usually a so-called 
“nicture of the year” at the Academy, 
and I have been asking myself on 
what work of art, on this occasion, such 
Is Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton’s tall, long-legged, dun- 


a title may be bestowed. 


colored Phryne at Eleusis the picture of 
the year? This is a study of the nude 
the beautiful Athe- 


nian, competing for the prize awarded 


on a large scale: 


to perfection of form, undrapes her 
loveliness before the admiring multitude. 
Her loveliness is considerable, for Sir 
Frederick Leighton has a great deal of 
eleyance, a great sense of beauty ; but 
neither in modeling nor in color does 
her elongated person appear to justify 
this lavish exposure. The head is charm- 
ing and charmingly placed, and the pic- 
ture more freely painted than a number 
of other polished creations by the same 
artist, scattered through the neighbor- 
ing rooms. But the body strikes one as 
too monotonously yellow, too flat, too re- 
modeled. The lady stands there in the 
atmosphere of Greece, and her beauty 
must have flashed more vividly, shone 
more splendidly, upon the eyes of 
Greeks.. It is true that it is not with 
the eyes of Greeks that we look at her. 
This perhaps is what is needed to see 
deeper into the present manner of the 
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accomplished president of the Acad- 
emy- More than any English painter 
he devotes himself to the plastic, but 
his efforts remain strongly and brilliant- 
ly superficial. His texture is too often 
that of the glaze on the lid of a prune- 
box; his drawing too often that of the 
figures that smile at us from the covers 
of these receptacles. And yet, as I say, 
he has a great sense of beauty. Iam 
reduced to believing that to-day there is 
no picture of the year; for neither Mr. 
Millais, nor Mr. Pettie, nor Mr. Or- 
chardson, nor Mr. Marcus Stone, nor 
Mr. Long, nor Mr. Boughton, nor any 
other of the popular purveyors of pic- 
torial anecdote has succeeded in provid- 
ing it. Mr. Pettie has several clever 
things, but I know no painter possessing 
so many parts of the temperament of a 
painter in whom the total is less felici- 
tous. He is a Scotchman by nativity, 
and his coloring has a Caledonian harsh- 
ness, akind of “sandy” quality, which 
is fatal to the plastic idea. There could 
not be a better example of what I have 
called the Philistinism of English art 
than his exceedingly ugly picture of the 
young Duke of Monmouth kneeling in 
suppliance, with his hands tied, to the 
cowardly James II. The violation of 
taste here is quite bottomless. An art- 
ist whose success in England is, from 
the foreign point of view, absolutely in- 
explicable is Mr. Edwin Long, who 
paints large sentimental Eastern sub- 
jects, and who, the other day, sold one 
of these productions for six thousand 
pounds. Mr. Long, if I am not mis- 
taken, would be regarded in France, in 
Germany, even in Italy, as dangerously 
weak. The Academy, which every year 
purchases out of acertain Chantrey fund 
a picture to call its own, has this year 
selected a very charming work by Mr. 
Marcus Stone: a Jove-scene in an old- 
fashioned garden, with a couple of fig- 
ures and a great many very delicately 
treated accessories. The picture, which 
is not very solid, is yet the result of a 
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great deal of talent, and though it is 
extremely English it is also extremely 
skillful. The increase and diffusion — 
signified on each wall of the exhibition 
— of the particular sort of skill which it 
reveals is perhaps the best thing to be 
noticed in English art to-day. 


Tf all art is supposed to be one, and 
if its different manifestations, to the 
truly penetrating eye, are supposed to 
minister a mutual light, there should be 
no great violence of transition in pass- 
ing from the exhibitions to the theatres. 
The British stage has indeed a consid- 
erable analogy to British painting, and 
the reflections which present themselves 
at the Lyceum and the Haymarket are 
not very different from those which il- 
luminate the devious path of the visitor 
to Burlington House and the eccentric 
temple in Bond Street. Both .at the 
play-house and at the exhibition he en- 
counters a good deal of Philistinism. 
Ou the other hand, both the art of the 
painter and that of the actor are said to 
be improving, and if the training-school 
for young actors, for which an appeal 
has just been made to the English pub- 
lic by a group of more or less distin- 
guished dilettanti, becomes a working 
institution, the dramatic profession may 
spread its wings indeed. It is proposed 
to establish a dramatic conservatory, 
modeled upon that of the Conservatoire 
in Paris, at which the young ladies and 
gentlemen who aspire to brave the foot- 
lights may acquire what may be roughly 
termed a little ease of manner. ‘The 
more ease the better; for English act- 
ing is for the most part distinguished by 
a consummate want of study. There is 
good material, — though not so good, I 
think, as we sometimes hear affirmed ; 
but it remains undeveloped and ineffec- 
tive, — it does n’t see its way. It will 
take more, however, than even the hot- 
test histrionic forcing-house to make an 
English school of actors which shall ri- 
val the French; it will take a transfor- 
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mation of English life, of the English 
temperament, of the English tongue. 
That a place of serious study for young 
persons proposing to adopt this very 
difficult profession is much to be desired, 
I shall, however, not pretend to deny. 
Such an institution would perhaps be 
even less valuable for what it might pro- 
duce than for what it might prevent. 
There is an immense deal to prevent on 
the English stage. Would a training- 
school have, for instance, prevented Mr. 
Henry Irving, who has for some time 
past been offering us such a Romeo as 
we never dreamed of? A  training- 
school, assiduously frequented by Mr. 
Irving in his youth, would uot, perhaps, 
have suppressed him altogether, but it 
would have suppressed some of his ex- 
traordinary peculiarities. That these 
peculiarities should have blossomed and 
flowered at such a prodigious rate —a 
most rank and bristling vegetation — is 
the best possible proof of the absence 
of taste, of criticism, of knowledge, of 
a standard, on the part of the public. 
More extraordinary even than Mr. Ir 
ving’s eccentricities is the fact that they 
have not interfered with his success. 
The part, of all the parts he has played, 
in which it might have been thought 
they would be most destructive is this 
exquisite part of the graceful and pas- 
sionate Romeo; but, as it happens, the 
play has thriven mightily, and though 
people are sadly bewildered by what 
they see and hear in it, they appear to 
recommend the performance to their 
friends. It has the advantage of that 
splendid scenic presentation which Mr. 
Jrving understands so well, and which 
converts the play from a splendid and 
delicate poem into a gorgeous and over- 
weiglited spectacle. Mr. Irving does 
these things very handsomely; he is a 
most liberal and intelligent mauager. It 
may, indeed, not be thought a proof of 
his intelligence that he himself should 
play the hero, or that he should entrust 
the girlish Juliet to the large, the long, 
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the mature Miss Terry. Miss Terry has 
great charm; she is what the French 
call, in artistic parlance, a “nature ;” 
she is almost always interesting, and she 
is often a delightful presence: but she 
is not Juliet; on the ! She 
is too voluminous, too deliberate, too 
prosaic, too English, too unversed in the 
How little Mr. 
Irving is Romeo it is not worth while 
even to attempt to declare; he must 


contrary 


utterance of poetry. 


know it, of course, better than any one 
else, and there is something really touch- 
ing in so extreme a sacrifice of one’s 
ideal. It remains to be ascertained why 
he should have wished to bring out the 
play. Mr. Irving is not a Romeo ; Miss 
Terry is not a Juliet; and no one else, 
save Mrs. Stirling, is anything in par- 
Was it for Mrs. Stirling, then, 
that this elaborate undertaking was set 


ticular. 


on foot? She plays the Nurse, and plays 
it very well, — too well, almost, since it 
is pushed forward, out of its relations to 
the total. 
old woman, is a rich and accomplished 


Mrs. Stirling, to-day a very 


actress; she belongs to a more sincere 
generation ; she knows her art, and it 
is from her rendering of the garrulous, 
humorous, immoral attendant of the gen- 
tle Juliet that the spectator receives his 
one impression of the appropriate and 
the adequate. It was probably for the 
spectacle that Mr. Irving 


g took the play 
in hand, and the spectacle has richly 
rewarded him. It is the last word of 
stage-carpentering, and is full of beauti- 
The 
stage is crowded with figures; there are 


ful effects of color and costume. 


at moments too many; the play moves 
slowly through a succession of glowing 
and deceptive pictures. The fault of all 
this splendor of detail is that, in the 
homely phrase, it puts the cart before 
the horse. The play is not acted, it is 
costumed ; the immortal lovers of Ve- 
rona become subordinate and ineffectual 
figures. I had never thought of Romeo 
and Juliet as a dull drama; but Mr. Ir- 
ving has succeeded in making it so. It 
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is obstructed, interrupted ; its passionate 
rapidity is chopped up into little tab- 
leaus. In a word, it is slow, — mortally 
slow; for much of the dialogue is in- 
comprehensibly spoken, and the rest in- 
effectively. To make this enchanting 
poem tame, — it was reserved for the 
present management of the Lyceum to 
accomplish that miracle. The danger, 
however, is common,— the danger of 
smothering a piece in its accessories ; 
and the accident occurs at most of the 
London theatres. The reason is doubt- 
less that the art of putting a piece on 
the stage, as it is called (as if the only 
way to puta piece on the stage were not 
to act it), has lately made an advance in 
England which is out of proportion to 
any improvement that has taken place 
in the dramatic art proper. Scenery 
and decorations have been brought to 
their highest perfection, while elocution - 
and action, the interpretation of mean- 
ings, the representation of human feel- 
ings, have not been made the objects of 
serious study. ‘There is plenty of tal- 
ent in the London theatres, but it wants 
cultivation and direction. Of course, 
when Shakespeare is sacrificed to the 
machinist and the gas-man, the case is 
at the worst ; the sacrifice of M. Sardou 
is a less tragic event. He is, however, 
mildly immolated every evening at the 
Haymarket, with Mrs. Bancroft and 
Madame Modjeska as _high-priestesses 
of the altar. [lis ingenious comedy of 
Odette (which is by no means the tri- 
umph of his ingenuity) is represented 
at that theatre with every refinement of 
mise en scene. In its way it is as fine 
as the Romeo and Juliet of the Lyceum, 
— though of course it matters less that 
it should be so superfluously pictorial. 
It consists of a series of interiors, each 
one of which is more elegaut, as the 
play-bill would say, than the others. 
The acting is another affair, but the act- 
ing is very good. Madame Modjeska 
plays the erring but repentant wife (as 
the play-bill again would say); and if 
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there were nothing else that was satis- 
factory in her performance it would be 
a satisfaction to see a “star” reduced 
to the level of an ordinary luminary, 
taking a regular place in a good stock 
company, and content to forego the use 
of staring capitals in the play-bill. But 
Madame Modjeska plays with a great 
deal of art: with grace, with force, with 
intelligence, with a certain personal dis- 
tinction. The piece has been arranged 
for English life, but the heroine contin- 
ues to be a Frenchwoman; a fact which 
eases off, for the actress charged with 
the part, the question of pronunciations. 
Madame Modjeska, moreover, has made 
progress with her English. There are 
few actresses more delightful than Mrs. 
Bancroft, when she appears in a part 
that exactly suits her, and such a part 
has been arranged for her in this some- 
what heterogeneous Odette, — a brief, 
incidental part, of which, however, she 
has seized all the opportunities, opportu- 
nities for rich yet natural comedy. The 
comic power of Mrs. Bancroft is re- 
markable ; it flows with abundance and 
freedom ; you never hear the creaking 
of the pump. ‘The whole piece is acted 
with an amount of care and finish which 
it would be ungracious not to acknowl- 
edge, and which certainly indicates a 
rise of the level of theatrical criticism. 
It is not the finish of the best French 
acting, but it is very well for a theatre 
operating in English conditions. If I 
were asked to specify the best piece of 
comedy in the play, I should say it was 
the manner in which a young actor, of 
high promise and of a peculiar and orig- 
inal talent, Mr. Charles Brookfield, rep- 
resenting the major-domo of a private 
gaming-house at Nice, acquits himself 
of the single scene of which his part 
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The man is a scoundrel, a 
charlatan, a Frenchman, a jackanapes, 
and various other things besides, and 
the art with which these elements are in- 
terfused and expressed is so remarkable 
as to convert Mr. Brookfield’s purely 
episodic opportunity into a brilliant tri- 
umph. 


and London Plays. 


consists. 


His acting is more than clever, 
it is imaginative; more than humorous, 
The best thing in it— 
and the rarest thing — is the vividness 
with which he has perceived the figure 
which he wished to represent. In short, 
it is a real portrait, and Mr. Brookfield, 
who has made a great hit, will be 
watched with interest in future. What 
I have said of Romeo and Juliet and 
of Odette is less true of The Squire, 
at the St. James’s, by the distance that 
divides Mr. Pinero, the author of this 
successful but not original dramatic ef- 
fort, not only from Shakespeare, but 
from Sardou. 


it is creative. 


Odette is by no means 
the best Sardou; if the author of the 
most successful pieces of our time had 
produced nothing but this drama he 
would not be known to fame. But the 
play hangs neatly together, thanks sim- 
ply to French scenic traditions, — to 
the French habit of making things 
stick. The Squire does n’t stand very 
straight, but it is beautifully mounted 
and very carefully played. The author 
appears to have borrowed it from Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s novel of Far from the 
Madding Crowd,— though its origin 
was, I believe, very sharply contested 
when the piece was produced, and is at 
present involved in impenetrable mys- 
tery. ‘The pictures are charming, Mrs. 
Kendal’s acting is interesting, and the 
rest as good as there is occasion for. 
On the whole, like the exhibitions, the 
London theatres are improving. 
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HARTE’S SKETCHES AND STORIES. 


THE collection of an author’s writings 
into a uniform edition compels the col- 
lection and revision of his readers’ judg- 
ments. From time to time, during the 
past fifteen years, it has been a pleasure 
successes of Mr. Bret 
Harte, and to watch for each novel dis- 
play of his power. Now, with the five 
substantial volumes of his works ? before 


to record the 


us, we can hardly escape a correspond- 
ing deliberateness and formality of atti- 
tude, as we survey the contents and re- 


call the excitement under which the orig- 


We have be- 
come our own posterity, with the disad- 
vantage that we are forced to rely upon 


inal issues were received. 


the fading recollection of a sensation, 
and with the advantage of receiving a 
more multiform and cumulative impres- 
sion. No author of genius writes him- 
self out in one poem .or book, and the 
light thrown upon his power by his 
united works is essential for understand- 
ing the value of each. 

Whatever news we may yet have from 
Mr. Harte’s genius, he has given us 
enough in these five volumes for a con- 
sistent and tolerably comprehensive view 
The 
material in which he works is, for the 
most part, nature and human nature of 
the California variety; and the form 
which he employs is the story or the 
poem, though the story in one instance 
has been expanded into a novel, and the 
poem intoadrama. Criticism he does 
not touch, except in the form of parody 
and burlesque. It is rare indeed that a 
writer deliberately sets such bounds to 
his work, and in the consistency of his 
literary career there is the mark of a 
mind which understands well its power 
and the limitations of its power. 


of its scope and general features. 


1 The Works of Bret Harte. Collected and re- 
vised by the Author. In five volumes. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 


Not only so, but when one comes to 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Harte’s 
characters, he finds that they are varia- 
tions of a few well-studied types; when 
he examines the scene of their action, 
he finds it marked by a few strong local 
signs. ‘Then, as if to give even sharper 
features to the types, the same persons 
constantly recur; the same places form 
the background for action. It is some- 
what with the reader as with the visitor 
to the Thorwaldsen Museum in Copen- 
hagen, who is at first impressed by the 
artist’s fecundity and versatility, but grad- 
ually comes to respect more his fidelity 
to a few typical forms, produced in dif- 
ferent material, and capable of distribu- 
tion into a few notable groups. 

With the existence of marked person- 
alities, well-defined localities, situations, 
and relations, there is an absence of cer- 
tain persons, scenes, and incidents which 
naturally occur to any one acquainted 
with California. San Francisco and its 
life, for example, and the dramatic inci- 
dents connected with the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, are very slightly used, while the 
mining camp and the old Spanish life 
form essential features. Both the omis- 
sion and the use illustrate the direct 
relation which Mr. Harte bears to his 
work. He has used his material at first 
hand, and has relied confidently upon 
his own observation and knowledge. 

The more closely we draw the line 
about this author’s work, the more clear- 
ly do we perceive what his underlying 
power has effected. He has taken these 
well-defined and typical figures and 
scenes, and by the constructive force of 
his genius has built a California of the 
imagination, peopled it, and given it a 
destiny. The California of his construc- 
tion has a romantic relation to the Cal- 
ifornia of geography and history; the 
men and women are images of classes 
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to be found there, and the life and sen- 
timent are poetic reflections of the real 
movement. By a steady obedience to 
an ideal, such as only an artist is capable 
of, he has added a distinct province to 
literature. He has annexed a Califor- 
nia to romance as certainly as the Forty- 
Niners and their successors annexed a 
California to the United States. The 
country is his by right of discovery and 
colonization. 

In studying the processes by which 
this romancer has reached his final re- 
sults, we have the advantage of seeing 
the sketches which represent studies in 
the material employed. The volume 
entitled The Luck of Roaring Camp 
and Other Stories includes also a num- 
ber of papers, headed respectively Ear- 
lier Papers, Bohemian Papers, and Span- 
ish and American Legends. These, gen- 
erally simple in form and unpretend- 
ing, are of great interest as indicating 
the close study of particulars, and as in- 
volving in several instances the germs 
of later, more artistic work. They are 
the reports of a writer who is iustine- 
tively a romancer, and they bear some- 
what the same relation to his art that 
Dickens’s early sketches and Uncommer- 
cial Traveller bear to his novels. The 
comparison suggests a likeness and an 
unlikeness in the two writers. Harte’s 
sketches are rarely disfigured by the 
merely grotesque, but, like Dickens, he 
is very apt to see and to hint at the pos- 
sibilities of fiction in the sights and per- 
sons sketched. The absence of effort 
in these papers gives them a value as 
marking the power of the writer to see 
and to record. The paper, for exam- 
ple, entitled Notes by Flood and Field, 
though blurred a little in some of its 


lines, indicates a strength scarcely sur- 
nassed in his later work; and an even 
stronger piece of writing is High Water 


Mark, in the same division. Indeed, 
this sketch, which professes to be the 
account of an actual adventure, is a re- 
markable illustration of what Bret Harte 
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might have done, had it been given him 
to report California instead of inventing 
California. One comes back to it, after 
reading the stories, with a wistful look 
after the retreating author. 

The sketches served as studies for the 
stories which gave Mr. Harte his sud- 
den reputation, and among them is one 
which suggests a transition between the 
sketch and the story. M7’liss, which is 
classed among the Earlier Papers, reads 
as if it were a school-master’s study of 
real life, thrown into the form of fiction 
in order to permit a little more freedom 
and the development of latent forces of 
character. The strength of the sketch 
is there in the outlining of the chief 
persons, in the touches of nature, in the 
humorous acceptance of the contrasts 
of California life; the weakness of the 
story appears in the melodramatic flour- 
ishes and in the importation of charac- 
ters like McSnagley, which seem first 
to have done service in other people’s 
books. There is one portion of Mr. 
Harte’s work, altogether admirable in 
its way, which helps us to understand 
some of the workings of his genius. The 
Condensed Novels are unapproached, 
even by Thackeray, in their cleverness. 
They are reductions to scale of the 
minds of eminent novelists, and show an 
astonishing power of combined imita- 
tion and condensation. In effect, they 
are most amusing criticisms of the pe- 
culiarities of the authors burlesqued, and 
as unerring as photographs. One only, 
we may say, falls short of the excellence 
of the others, and that is the parody of 
Dickens, who had so serious an influ- 
ence over Mr. Harte that the burlesque 
passes almost unconsciously into gen- 
uine admiration. 

Well, the amazing cleverness of these 
Condensed Novels gives a clew to the 
author’s faculty for reproduction ; but 
the faculty is employed upon veritable 
persons and upon fictitious types with 
a similar power. Throughout the sto- 
ries, one sees Californians and the cock- 
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neys of literature moving through the 
mazes with equal steps, and he is teased 
by the illusions which are thus created. 
The reality of the Californians is affect- 
ed by the unreality of the cockneys, 
the second-hand characters are in turn 
infused with some of the life-blood of 
the real inhabitants, and both produce a 
patois, in which the amusing jargon of 
the mines and the imported cheap Eng- 
lish of fiction are inextricably confused. 

Ii this power of reproduction were 
confined to characters and their speech, 
one might good-naturedly accept the 
fool’s gold with the real, but it is in the 
action of the characters that the weak- 
ness is most manifest ; for while separate 
incidents have often a vivid native re- 
alism, the web of the stories is woven 
upon a loom which is hopelessly for- 
The 


most significant illustration is in the 


eign from the author’s invention. 


In the short 
stories, the power is in the pictures of 
Californian life and character, and the 


novel of Gabriel Conroy. 


conventional plots are accepted as carry- 
y these. 


o 
> 


in In the novel, greater de- 
mands are laid on characters and plot 
than they can meet. It is somewhat 
like the mechanical enlargement of a 
small drawing, when the exaggeration of 
outlines brings painfully to notice the 
indecision or the work. 
Gabriel Conroy, who gives the name 


faultiness of 


to the novel, and is the character about 
whom the persons of the story revolve 
in a wild dance of atoms, is a baby 
giant. He is presented to the reader 
as a foil, in his innocence, to the com- 
bined wickedness of the other charac- 
His steadfastness of affection is 
apparently intended as the pivot on 
which the book is to turn; his strength 


ters. 


of body is made the picturesque accom- 
paniment of an awkward mind ; and yet, 
though he is, so to speak, the spinal 
column of the book, he becomes utterly 
useless at the most critical point. At 
the outset of the story, Gabriel is sep- 
arated from his sister, Grace Conroy; 
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and however errant the other characters 
may be, Gabriel’s one purpose through- 
out the book is to recover his sister, and 
to surrender the charge of a younger 
sister, who is left with him. As inci- 
dental to this, he marries a woman for 
whom he has no love, and finally aban- 
dons her that he may find his sister. 
When his sister reappears, at a trial 
which involves Gabriel's life, and makes 
herself known, he receives the fact as 
the most ordinary of incidents, quite in- 
capable of discomposing him, but a few 
minutes afterward falls into a swoon — 
at what? At the announcement that 
his wife, for whom he does not care a 
straw, has given birth to a child! This, 
coming in the crisis of the novel, at 
least in what one has hopelessly been 
anticipating as a crisis, has the effect of 
crumbling the entire structure of the 
story, and the reader looks back upon 
all the dark passages through which he 
has been wandering as leading not into 
the light, but into the vegetable cellar. 
Only Mr. Harte himself could do jus- 
tice to Gabriel Conroy by condensing it. 
Earthquakes occur for the purpose of 


interrupting conversation and stopping 
the delivery of a letter ; the hero topples 
a figure of Justice from the roof of a 
court-house, in order to arrest pursuit of 
himself; nearly everybody wears at some 
time in the course of the story a false 
wig ; death and burial under tons of rocks 


have no power over characters who 
have already been snowed and starved 
out of life, with the faint suspicion, 
besides, of having eaten euch other ; and 
there is a wild chase of all the persons in 
the story after their neighbors, with the 
devil in full view of the hindmost. 

The miniature scenes of the stories 
are curiously expanded in the novel, 
with the effect, as we have said, of be- 
traying their essential weakness. Thus, 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, one of the 
most effective of the short stories, be- 
cause of the grotesque contrast of the 
group of queer characters with a terri- 
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bly tragical gjtuation, is seen again upon 
an enlarg<41 scale in the opening scenes 
of Gabriel Conroy; The Story of a 
Mine, which gives admirably the turns 
and twists of legal possession and dis- 
possession, in spite of the ineffective 
conclusion, becomes in the novel a dis- 
torted picture of rascality and a hopeless 
tangle of forgeries, —so hopeless that 
the reader finally abandons the reins to 
the author, and lets him drive where he 
will, only asking to be brought to some 
final resting-place. The characters in 
the stories are collected from all quar- 
ters, and given house-room in the novel, 
and one feels that he is living very hard 
in the world which Mr. Harte has con- 
jured up. 

For it is a world. Keen observation, 
wit, perception of contrasts, the genius 
which lights man and nature with the 
unquenchable spark,— these are all 
present in Mr. Harte’s creative mind, 
and literature acknowledges a new mas- 
ter. But since we have intimated that 
this world of his has a charmed exist- 
ence, that he has called it into being out 
of the material which California had 
to offer, we wish to ask further, What 
What are the 
secret springs of character which deter- 
mine the destiny of the persons whom 


makes his world go? 


he has set on the stage? His persons 
are real to the eye; they are consistent 
with themselves ; they appear to be lack- 
ing in none of the attributes of human- 
ity; we say that they are charmingly 
natural. But what is the sun in this 
solar system of Mr. Harte’s? Whence 
do the creatures get their life ? 

We hesitate before the answer, but 
we are obliged to confess that Mr. 
Harte’s world is constructed upon the 
Ptolemaic system: the sun, moon, and 
stars revolve round it; the world itself 
is fixed, and a law to itself. If the read- 
er will attend, he will find that the con- 
trolling force in the several stories is 
sentiment, and not principle. The emo- 
tional, and not the ethical, determines 
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the life of this world of Mr. Harte’s, 
and so complete is the ascendency of 
sentiment that there is a needless waste 
of morals. In Gabriel Conroy, for ex- 
ample, Grace Conroy appears to the un- 
suspecting reader as a simple, pure, and 
courageous girl; she even has a show 
of principle for a short time, to set off 
the selfishness of Philip Ashley, or Poin- 
sett, — for nearly everybody in the book 
has 
has 


an alias: but presently the reader 
a dismal foreboding, for a line or 
two, that she is the mistress of her lov- 
er, and when she reappears, toward the 
close of the book, his conjecture be- 
comes certainty. But there was abso- 
lutely no sort of need of ruining her. 
On the contrary, the story would have 
been stronger without this 
sumption. In effect, the 
these stories never seem to 


needless as- 
women in 
be heroines 
until they have lost their honor, and the 
men never seem to be brave until they 
have parted with their principles. Once 
these are out of the way, on both sides, 
and sentiment set up as the law of be- 
Steadfast- 
ness in wickedness becomes quite as ad- 


ing, all moves on smoothly. 


mirable as steadfastness in righteousness, 
and the colorless gambler, who fascinates 
every one within reach, goes through 
the exercise of self-denial with a charm- 
ing insouciance which puts to shame the 
more awkward exhibitions of blushing 
innocents. 

Mr. Harte has not been let alone in 
his world. He has been subjected to 
criticisms, and in the first volume of this 
collection he enters his somewhat im- 
patient apology. “Of all the various 
forms,” he says, “ in which cant presents 
itself to suffering humanity,” he knows 
of none “so outrageous, so illovical, so 
undemonstrable, so marvelously absurd, 
as the cant of ‘too much mercy.’ When 
it shall be proven to him [the author] 
that communities are degraded, and 
brought to guilt and crime, suffering or 
destitution, from a predominance of this 
quality ; when he shall see pardoned 
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ticket-of-leave men elbowing men of 
austere lives out of situation and posi- 
tion, and the repentant Magdalen sup- 
planting the blameless virgin in society, 
then he will lay aside his pen, and ex- 
tend his hand to the new Draconian dis- 
cipline in fiction.” Mr. Harte’s world is 
indeed a compensation for the present, 
and possibly for the next. Poetic mer- 
cy, not poetic justice, brings it into har- 
mony with the general order of the uni- 
verse, and one has the happiness of find- 
ing that the variety show has made the 
pulpit unnecessary. 

It is this unmoral treatment of im- 
moral subjects which robs them of their 
noxious qualities. As soon as we fairly 
leave our conscience, like our coat, hang- 
ing on a nail outside, and enter Mr. 
Harte’s world in social and moral désha- 
billé, we are entertained beyond meas- 
ure. We read a Passage in the Life of 
Mr. John Oakhurst with all the enjoy- 
ment with which we might, under the 
same circumstances, read of the adven- 
tures of the prodigal son in a far coun- 
The 
people and scenes are so real, under the 
touch of this man of genius, and yet 


try, before he came to himself. 


they belong so entirely to a neighboring 
world, that we are in no danger of run- 
ning across them, and finding their rec- 
ognition of our acquaintance awkward. 
People have vexed themselves over the 
problem of the inhabitancy of the moon ; 
certain essentials of life seem to the tel- 
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escopic looker-on to be wasting. They 
should take thought from the success 
with which Mr. Harte’s world is inhab- 
ited by people who wear their princi- 
ples as ornaments. 

We come back with pleasure toa con- 
templation of those features of Mr. 
Harte’s work which have made him a 
new force in literature. He has given 
us to know some of the marks of a fleet- 
ing phase of civilization ; he has brought 
forward into the light certain tawdry 
and grotesque personages, who compel 
our sympathy even when we distrust 
them; he has drawn distinct figures, 
which reveal their own life ; and he has 
given familiar sentiment new and _ pa- 
thetic situations. His babies and chil- 
dren, for example, reconcile us from time 
to time to a world in which sentiment is 
the ruling motive; that they should so 
often grow up into somewhat shabby 
men and women, as when Olly, in Ga- 
briel Conroy, develops into the smart 
Olivia, and Carry, in An Episode of 
Fiddletown, becomes a foolish school- 
girl, is Mr. Harte’s unconscious confes- 
sion that sentiment has a wavy of losing 
its charm when it is put to the common 
uses of life, and becomes a working 
theory. When all our criticism is ex- 
pended, and we have made peace with 
our judgment, we linger to have another 
look at the graphic, amusing, and novel 
sights which he draws with so free a 


hand. 





VON HOLST’S CALHOUN. 


In the peaceful days of Mr. Monroe, 
the British minister at Washington was 
Mr. Stratford Canning, afterwards bet- 
ter and more widely known as Lord 
Stratford de Redclyffe. Some years ago, 
this gentleman met in London a well- 
known American clergyman, and refer- 


ring, in the course of conversation, to his 
life in Washington, he said, “ And, by 
the way, what ever became of that young 
war minister of yours, Calhoun ?” Lord 
Stratford de Redclyffe had grown gray 
in diplomacy, and in dealing with ques- 
tious relating to foreign nations. He 
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could, without doubt, have given the 
history of every despicable occupant of 
the throne of Turkey for the last fifty 
years, and could have told of every in- 
trigue of the miserable court and cabi- 
net of that wretched country. He could 
probably have repeated the name of 
every princeling in Germany. But he 
did not know what had become of his 
contemporary, Calhoun. 

This little anecdote carries with it a 
moral worth drawing, even at the ex- 
pense of digressing briefly. Calhoun 
was, in the first place, a most remark- 
able man, of great intellectual power. 
He moreover embodied, typified, and led 
one of the great social and political 
forces in the United States, which, in 
its conflict with other forces, produced a 
civil war, lasting four years, and affect- 
ing more or less every part of the civil- 
ized world. Of the people engaged in 
that war, and among whom Calhoun was 
a great leader, the ablest historian of 
England in the Eighteenth Century, 
Mr. Lecky, has said in his last volume, 
“The future destinies and greatness of 
the English race must necessarily rest 
mainly with the mighty nation which 
has arisen beyond the Atlantic.” Un- 
fortunately, the diplomatist in his igno- 
rance, and not the historian with his 
thou&ht and knowledge, is the typical 
Englishman. In the days of Dickens’s 
American Notes, Americans would have 
been annoyed by such a remark as that 
made by Lord Stratford de Redclyffe. 
Now they are amused. But it is worth 
the while of Englishmen to take the lit- 
tle anecdote on another side, and inquire 
whether ignorance of America, usually 
accompanied by arrogance, has paid in 
the long run. Ignorance of America 
brought England to her knees in Paris 
in 1782, gave a lasting shock to her 
naval reputation in 1812, and carried 
her commissioners to Washington in 
1872, with an apology on their lips. 
This willful ignorance is really worth 
remedying, for if persisted in it may 
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easily prove an even more costly luxury 
to England in the future. 

Another foreign gentleman has not 
only differed from Lord Stratford de 
Redclyffe in thinking it worth his while 
to find ont what became of the “ young 
war minister,” but he has embodied the 
results of his study and reflection in the 
admirable volume which forms the sub- 
ject of the present notice? Dr. Von 
Holst has made no attempt to give us a 
biography, in the ordinary sense of the 
term. We know scarcely more of the 
man Calhoun after reading this volume 
than before. A much better idea of the 
“ oreat nullifier” as a living creature of 
flesh and blood can be obtained from Mr. 
Parton’s vigorous essay than from all 
the three hundred and fifty pages of Dr. 
Von Holst. We do not propose, how- 
ever, to criticise Dr. Von Holst for what 
he has not done, for that is criticism of 
the most worthless sort. He has seen 
fit to study Calhoun in a certain way, 
and he has written a most interesting 
and valuable book, and made a most 
important contribution to American his- 
tory. 

If he has not given us a portrait of 
the man Calhoun, Dr. Von Holst has 
presented a most vivid picture of the 
working of Calhoun’s intellect upon the 
great problem which finally absorbed 
his whole vitality, and of his influence 
and meaning in the history of the United 
States. In his full development Cal- 
houn was a fanatic, and therefore essen- 
tially a man of one idea. In a brief 
study of his life, it is therefore legiti- 
mate to treat him solely with reference 
to that idea. This is what Dr. Von 
Holst has done. He shows us Calhoun 
entering Congress as one of the young 
nationalists, as a leader of the war party. 
Again we see him after the war, still a 
nationalist, outstripping the Federalists 
in his zeal for a tariff, a bank, internal 

1 John C. Calhoun. [American Statesmen.] By 


Dr. H. Von Hoxst. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1882. 
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improvements, and the full exercise of 
all the powers of the central govern- 
ment. Then comes the great change, 
after he has attained the vice-presidency, 
—a change which Dr. Von Holst does 
not satisfactorily account for, and which 
is perhaps incapable of solution. Wheth- 
er the pressure of opinion in his native 
State drove him on, or whether, as is 
more probable, he saw suddenly, with 
the eyes of a prophet, the doom of slav- 
ery, certain it is that from an advanced 
nationalist Calhoun became a nullifier, 
and the most extreme advocate of states 
rights. 


His aspirations for the presi- 
dency held him in check for a few years, 


and then came the breach with Jackson, 
which put an end to his hopes. ‘ Em- 
bittered, but free,” he henceforth weut 
his way alone, and became the champion 
of slavery and the very incarnation of 
It would 
seem as if a close study of mental devel- 
opment and a severe analysis of argu- 


the slave-holding principle. 


ments must be dry. This is precisely 
the work to which Dr. Von Holst has 
devoted the bulk of his book, and it is 
not going too far to say that he has suc- 
ceeded in making it extremely dramatic. 
We cannot help following with intense 
interest the progress of Calhoun’s rea- 
soning, as we watch the steps by which 
he pushed the cause of slavery forward ; 
stronger claims, and 
winning one disastrous victory after an- 
other. 


making always 


First, he bent his whole force 
to the maintenance of the principle of 
nullification, and to the establishment 
of constitutional doctrines which would 
have resulted in what his biographer 
well calls the “systematization of an- 
archy.” The principle that slavery was 
wholly the affair of the several States 
having been settled, the next step was to 
make it the duty of the general govern- 
ment to protect it, and thus give it a 
national character. Nothing is more 
striking, nothing shows more clearly the 
indestructible vitality and force of the 
national principle, than Calhoun’s at- 
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tempt to nationalize slavery. Slavery, 
according to its great defender, was mu- 
nicipal in one direction, national in 
another ; and this contradiction was but 
one of the many into which Calhoun 
fell, with all his relentless logic and fine- 
Dr. Von 
Holst takes up every argument made by 
Calhoun on every part of the great ques- 
tion, and shows remorselessly the ab- 
surdity in which the master logician of 
politics always ended. 
of course 
cause. 


spun ingenious reasonings. 


The trouble was 
in the utter badness of the 
Slavery was dying, at war with 
all sound principles, social and econom- 
ical, and in deadly hostility to the spirit 
of the age. Yet Calhoun sought to 
make it the foundation, “the only dura- 
ble foundation,” as he himself said, of 
a free state. He soon discovered that 
constitutional doctrines did not go far 
enough, and he then stepped boldly on 
to broader grounds, and proclaimed that 
slavery was “a good, a positive good.” 
His last act was to form a sectional 
party in support of slavery, which had 
always been sectional itself, but which 
had until then had a national party as 
its defender. 

Calhoun did more than any man to 
make civil war inevitable and to pre- 
pare the way for secession, and yet his 
honest and sincere purpose was to pre- 
serve the Union and slavery. He was 
always prophesying that slavery in the 
Union was doomed, and therefore the 
Union was doomed, too; but he failed 
to see that the knell of human slavery, 
whether in or out of the Union, had 
sounded, and that when slavery came in 
conflict with the principle of union it 
would be ground to powder. In the 
struggle for Texas, when Calhoun, as 
secretary of state, by mad devotion to 
his cause, so falsified facts, leaving in 
this way the one blot on his unsullied 
personal integrity, he himself proclaimed 
the utter hopelessness of the war that 
he was waging. If the mere neighbor- 
hood of a free state was fatal to the con- 
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tinued existence of slavery, what hope 
could there be for such a system? Yet 
Calhoun fought on. He marshaled his 
principles, he arrayed his forces, he ral- 
lied his State; and behind all is the 
dark, inexorable fate, the unrelenting 
facts, which must sooner or later crush 
to atoms the vile system and everything 
that supports it. This is the element 
which casts over Calhoun’s arguments 
and strategy a lurid light, and makes 
dry reasoning on constitutional and eco- 
nomical questions assume an_ intense 
dramatic interest. The life of Calhoun 
and the devotion of his splendid talents 
to the accursed service of slavery make 
up one of the saddest tragedies in mod- 
ern history. We cannot praise Dr. Von 
Holst more highly than by saying that 
he has appreciated this fact, and has 
done justice to it. 

We disagree with Dr. Von Holst in 
his statement that the fame of Clay and 
Webster is growing dimmer. Both of 
these distinguished men are beginning 
to be more justly judged, but they were 
both typical characters and great figures 
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in our history. They shine with a 
softer, but with a not less powerful light 
than of old. At the same time, we 
quite agree with Dr. Von Holst that 
Calhoun’s fame burns with a fierce in- 
tensity which is lacking in the case of 
his two great rivals. This is character- 
istic of the man. With all his ability 
and power, he was narrow, and he was 
a fanatic. But he was above all things 
intense. So far as his influence ex- 
tended, — and it went further than that 
of anybody else in connection with the 
one absorbing question of the day, — 
he left a deeper imprint than any of his 
contemporaries on the history of his 
time. Pure and austere in his life, sin- 
cere and bold in his convictions, power- 
ful in intellect and character, John C. 
Calhoun will go down to posterity as 
the champion and the embodiment of 
one of the most evil principles in the 
history of mankind, and of an institution 
which, when it fell, had wrought more 
harm and had more sins to answer for 
than any social or political system known 
to the civilized world in modern times. 





A NOTE ON 
In his essay on Gustave Flaubert 
Mr. Henry James, Jr., states the undis- 
puted fact that Madame Bovary, the au- 
thor’s first novel, has remained altogeth- 
er his best. As for Salammbé, La Ten- 
tation de Saint-Antoine, L’Education 
Sentimentale, and Trois Contes, to say 
nothing of the posthumous work, Bou- 
vard et Pécuchet, Mr. James was right 
in saying that “the mass of the public 
finds them dull, and wonders how a writ- 
er can expend such an immensity of 
talent in making himself unreadable.” 
In his essay on Salammbé, Sainte- 
Beuve concluded by begging Flaubert 


oS t=} 
to return to modern life and write an- 


FLAUBERT. 


other novel, strong, powerful, living, 
finely observed, in the realistic vein of 
Madame Bovary, though with more sym- 
pathy for humanity, aud with a larger 
acknowledgment of its good sides. Let 
M. Flaubert, he said, relax his style and 
method. In Salammbé, Sainte-Beuve 
complained, the enchanter never ap- 
pears. “ Effort, labor, combination, are 
evident even in those parts where the 
talent of the author is most eminent. Oh, 
how much more facile are the inventions 
of genius! By genius I mean something 
felicitous, easy, trouvé. This is the kind 
of unforeseen that one loves. The un- 
foreseen in M. Flaubert’s work is forced, 
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sought after, worked up, achieved by 
digging and delving, and much more 
Apart 
from one’s own personal impressions in 
reading Flaubert, it would be easy to 
multiply citations from the critics to the 
same effect. Now, as years go by, it 
seems more and more certain that of all 
Flaubert’s work Madame Bovary alone 
has elements of immortality. But how 
was it that the man who could write 
that work could produce nothing after- 
wards that approached it? How did it 
happen that in his later works the toil 
and effort with which they were written 
became more and more evident ? 

The few persons who were intimate 
with Flaubert during his life-time knew 
where to seek the explanation of this 
immobilization of his talent. But they 
kept the secret to themselves, and it is 
only within the past few weeks that that 
secret has beer. revealed to the public by 
aman who was intimate with Flaubert 
from his youth, M. Maxime du Camp, 
of the French Academy. In his recent- 
ly published Literary Souvenirs, M. du 
Camp devotes half, and certainly the 
most interesting half, of his volume to 
Gustave Flaubert.1. The two men be- 
came acquainted at Paris in 1842. Flau- 
bert was then about twenty, and had come 
to Paris to study law, in accordance with 
He was a 
splendidly handsome fellow, of gigantic 
stature, with blue eyes, an abundant 
golden blonde beard, a voice like a trum- 
pet, excessive in his gestures and vio- 
lent in his laughter, — a sort of Gaulish 
chieftain. 


strange and odd than original.” 


the desire of his parents. 


At that early age his intel- 
lectual development was extraordinary 
and his memory prodigious. As regards 
acquirements, M. Maxime du Camp says 
he was a sort of walking dictionary, At 
that time he had written a novel of psy- 
chological analysis, a sort of moral au- 
tobiography, called November, produced 
under the stylistic influence of Chateau- 


1 Souvenirs Litteraires. Par MAXIME DU CAMP. 
Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1882. 
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briand and Edgar Quinet, with whose 
works he was then impregnated. 

“It has been said,” writes M. du 
Camp, “that Flaubert was a realist, a 
naturalist; he has been regarded as a 
sort of literary surgeon, dissecting pas- 
sion and making a post-mortem exami- 
nation of the human heart. He was him- 
self the first to smile at this idea; he 
was a lyric. He had arrived at this sin- 
gular theory, that the most harmonious 
word is always the right word; he sac- 
rificed everything to the harmony of his 
phrases, sometimes even grammar. He 
used often to repeat, ‘ What you say is 
nothing ; it is the way you say it. A work 
of art that seeks to prove something is 
null for that very reason; a fine verse 
that signifies nothing is superior to a less 
fine verse that signifies something. With- 
out form there is no salvation; what- 
ever be the subject of a book, it is good 
if it allows the use of fine language.’ 
From the day when he took up a pen 
to the hour when death broke it in his 
hand, Flaubert was a workman of art 
for art’s sake.” 

At this time, M. du Camp tells us, 
Flaubert was meditating two works: 
one an Oriental tale, several episodes of 
which he had prepared, and which were 
crystallized in Salammbé; the other a 
Dictionary of Received Ideas, a reper- 
tory of commonplaces, prudhommismes, 
and stupidities, which afterwards found 
their place in the character of Homais 
in Madame Bovary, and in Bouvard et 
Pécuchet. Flaubert, although he had 
filled volume after volume in copying 
out his legal text-books, — this was his 
way of studying, — failed to pass his ex- 
amination. He was pitilessly rejected, 
and this was the end of his student life. 
In August, 1843, he left Paris, and re- 
turned to his home at Rouen, apparent- 
ly in the most perfect health and vigor. 
In the month of October of the same 
year he was struck, suddenly and with- 
out the slightest premonitory symptoms, 
by epilepsy. Flaubert remained to the 
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end of his life subject to these terrible 
nervous paroxysms. He rarely dared to 
go out except in a carriage, and often he 
passed whole months in his cottage at 
Croisset, near Rouen, without even going 
down into his garden. He felt secure 
only in his ownrooms. He became shy 
and solitary. 

“One becomes accustomed to every- 
thing,” continues M. du Camp, “ even 
to the terror, even to that permanent 
anguish, that grips the heart in prevision 
of a certain danger whose hour is un- 
known; and so Flaubert was able, later 
on, to accustom himself to the constant 
uneasiness that tormented him. He made 
himself some relations, and entered once 
more into common life up to a certain 
point. . . . If this nervous affection had 
resulted only in increasing his natural 
shyness, the inconvenience would have 
been slight; but it had a far graver in- 
fluence upon him,—an influence which 
only those who were intimate with him 
then could see. I have said that at the 
age of twenty Flaubert had an excep- 
tional intellectual development. He was 
very strange, original in an excellent 
way, open to things, and appropriating 
them with extraordinary rapidity. His 
stock of reading was already consider- 
able, and his memory had been abun- 
dantly stored. He worked with facil- 
ity. . . . When his nervous system lost 
its balance, and inflicted upon him the 
terrible torture in question, Flaubert 
stopped; his intellectual skein became 
suddenly tangled; he remained station- 
ary. His memory, once so exact and 
faithful, began to fail him; he lost the 
curiosity of his youth, and restricted his 
field of action more and more to his 
reverie of the moment. . . . From this 
time dates the inconceivable difficulty 
he experienced in working, a difficulty 
that he seemed to study to increase, and 
of which he finally became proud. He 
loved to show those pages covered with 
erasures which, sometimes, he had the 
greatest trouble in making out himself. 
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This was due to the fact that his con- 
ceptions were confused, and that he suc- 
ceeded only in clarifying them by the 
execution. Often Flaubert wrote to me, 
‘I am weary to death; I have written 
twenty pages this month, an enormous 
quantity for me.’ This was true, but 
these twenty pages represented a hun- 
dred and fifty, written and rewritten, 
and which in the end perhaps reproduced 
the work that was accomplished at the 
beginning. He was like Penelope: he 
kept incessantly weaving the same woof, 
destroying one day the work of the pre- 
vious day, only in order to begin it over 
again. The more he advanced in life 
the greater this difficulty became. He 
had written November in two months; he 
employed five years in writing his novel 
of Bouvard et Pécuchet, which he left 
unfinished, and which is hardly any 
longer.” 

One other extract from M. du Camp’s 
Souvenirs Littéraires will complete this 
sad physiological explanation of Gus- 
tave Flaubert’s literary career. We 
translate simply, without comment. The 
reader who is familiar with Flaubert’s 
works will be able to comment for him- 
self. “Such,” M. du Camp goes on to 
say, — ‘such as I found Flaubert in Feb- 
ruary, 1844, in his little chamber in the 
Hétel-Dieu at Rouen, such he was des- 
tined to be for the rest of his life. Ten, 
twenty, years afterwards. on the eve of 
his death, he repeated the same jokes 
that used to amuse us then; he became 
enthusiastic over the same books, ad- 
mired the same verses, sought the same 
comic effects, had the same infatuations, 
and, in spite of the real chastity of his 
life, took pleasure in a kind of reading 
whose coarse stupidity never came to 
disgust him. Often and often, we, his 
old friends, the companions of his youth, 
the confidents of his earliest aspirations, 
were surprised to see that no progress 
had taken place within him, that his 
considerable faculties had not acquired 
the amplitude that they promised, and 
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that he kept turning invariably in the 
same circle, — the circle that we knew. 
He seems to have had all his concep- 
tions by his twentieth year, and to have 
spent his whole life in giving body to 
them.” In 1843 Flaubert described to 
M. du Camp the plan of the novel of 
Bouvard et Pécuchet, which death pre- 
vented him from finishing some thirty- 
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five years afterwards. He had remained 
stationary ever since then, a giant stunt- 
ed in his growth. “ My conviction is 
immutable,” concludes M. du Camp: 
“ Gustave Flaubert was a writer of rare 
talent. If it had not been for the ner- 
vous malady that seized him at the out- 
set of his youth, he would have been a 
mun of genius.” 





BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF TIE CONSTITUTION. 


Wirth these two volumes Mr. Ban- 
croft brings the history of the United 
States down to the period of the founda- 
tion of the government. Forty-eight 
years, half a century, have 
elapsed siuce the publication of the first 
volume. 


nearly 


Very rarely does it happen 
that any literary production covers such 
a period of time, and can be so justly 
called a life-work. This history, so long 
in progress, and still incomplete accord- 
ing to the terms of the first preface, is 
monumental in character, and is a service 
for which the public, and all students 
especially, owe to Mr. Bancroft a great 
debt of gratitude. ITis untiring indus- 
try has brought to light and made ac- 
cessible masses of material which, but 
for him, would probably have remained 
hidden The amount of mat- 
ter which he has used, and which, by 
the foot-notes, we find is still in manu- 
script, is almost incredible. 
sacked 


forever. 


He has ran- 
all over the 
world ; nothing, apparently, has escaped 
his notice, aud his relentless search has 
uncovered 


national archives 


private correspondence in 
places where it would hardly have been 
supposed to exist. Extracts from these 
letters and papers, woven into the nar- 
rative, form a large part of the history, 
and the faithiul foot-notes reveal to the 


1 History of the Formation of the Constitution 
of the United States. By GkorGe Bancnort. 


student the sources from which they 
have been drawn. The labor and care 
involved in the collection, arrangement, 
and use of this material are shown by the 
fact that the composition of his twelve 
volumes has occupied Mr. Bancroft for 
fifty years. 

The lapse of time between the publica- 
tion of the first volume and that of those 
now before us is not a little interesting 
in itself. We cannot help thinking of 
the history that has been made since 
this history was begun, and of the stir- 
ring and momentous questions which 
were following one another to decision 
as these pages were penned in the quiet 
of the library. There is, too, something 
very striking as well as very unusual in 
reading the history of events a century 
old, told by one who knew personally 
several of the chief actors in that period. 
Thus Mr. Bancroft connects us not only 
with the days of his own youth, but with 
the youth, with the birth even, of the 
nation and of the government, and we 
seem to listen to a contemporary of the 
men of 1789 while the living historian 
speaks to us. 

The exuberance of spirit and of pa- 
triotism which marked the first volume 
has been toned down and mellowed, but 
is no whit abated in these last two. We 
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find the same confidence in democracy, 
the same strong faith in the United 
States and in government by the people, 
unaltered by the trials and experiences 
of fifty years. This in itself, coming as 
it does from one who has given his best 
thought and the best of his life to a 
study of history, past and present, is no 
slight homage to the character of our 
institutions and principles of govern- 
ment. 

In these volumes Mr. Bancroft has 
told the story of the years which fol- 
lowed the peace of Paris, and led to 
the formation of the constitution of the 
United States. It is a period common- 
ly, although not very exactly, known as 
that of the confederation, and it may be 
fairly said that no history of this time 
has ever before been written properly, 
or in such a way that a clear idea of its 
character and events could be obtained. 
It is a barren period, and may be said to 
be as uninteresting as it is important. 
Mr. Bancroft has given us a history of 
opinion in the United States, and in Eu- 
rope with regard to the United States, 
from 1782 to 1789. On English opin- 
ion Mr. Bancroft has thrown much 
light, and has brought out very strongly 
the mingled contempt and hatred and 
the underhand hostility of the British 
government toward their revolted and 
successful colonies. As to opinion in 
Europe, Mr. Bancroft’s optimism leads 
him. except in the case of Spain, to pass 
lightly over the fact that the Continental 
powers paid little or no heed to us, and 
looked upon us with slight favor. This 
is especially noticeable in the case of 
France, who treated us about as badly 
as England did, and stood ready to 
pounce upon our territory and take full 
advantage of our misfortunes. We cer- 
tainly should not appreciate the conduct 
of France in reading these volumes, and 
perhaps the omission is due to an un- 
conscious but lingering tenderness to- 
ward the “ great nation,’ which was one 
of the tenets of the school of Jefferso- 
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nian republicanism, of which Mr. Ban- 
cro‘t is a steadfast adherent. 

Much the larger portion of these vol- 
umes, however, is devoted to tracing the 
growth of opinion in the States of the 
confederation, which resulted in the for- 
mation and adoption of the constitution. 
On this development of political thought 
Mr. Bancroft has given a great deal 
of new and important information, and 
nearly half of each volume is made up 
of an appendix comprising copious and 
invaluable extracts from the rich stores 
of the author’s unequaled collection of 
manuscript authorities. In this picture 
of political opinion the writer’s opti- 
mism and patriotism lighten the shadows 
and raise the lights in a very marked de- 
gree. Mr. Bancroft honestly gives all 
the facts: the impotency and small jeal- 
ousies of Congress, the general aversion 
to stronger government, the sturdy op- 
position to financial honesty and to effi- 
ciency of administration. He tells us 
of the selfishness and petty views of the 
States, and of the actual collapse of 
the general government in 1784. Yet 
he dwells constantly on the desire for 
union and on the movements in favor 
of a better federal organization, and 
attempts assiduously to convey the im- 
pression that that was the prevailing 
and pervading sentiment of the people, 
which sought only for appropriate ex- 
pression. ‘The truth is that public sen- 
timent at that time was demoralized by 
eight years of civil war, by uncertainty 
as to the future, and by social and polit- 
ical confusion, and it was debauched by 
a long indulgence in worthless paper 
money. It was therefore narrow, un- 
reasonable, and averse to the difficult 
work of reconstruction. ‘This adds lus- 
tre to the glory of the great leaders who 
succeeded in overcoming such an obsta- 
cle, but it should not be overlooked in 
discussing the period of which it is the 
most prominent feature. “ From the 
ocean to the American outposts nearest 
the Mississippi,” says Mr. Bancrott, in 
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writing of 1787, “one desire prevailed 
for a closer connection, one belief that 
the oniy opportunity for its creation had 
come.” The second proposition is per- 
haps correct; the first certainly is not. 
A majority of the people were averse 
to a stronger central government, and 
The 
truth is that Mr. Bancroft shrinks from 
the fact so relentlessly and compactly 
stated by John Quincy Adams, “ that 
the constitution was extorted from the 


were opposed to the constitution. 


grinding necessity of a reluctant people.” 
Mr. Bancroft, with scrupulous honesty, 
gives all the facts, but he declines to 
draw the inevitable conclusion, and keeps 
his eyes fixed on the lofty and far-seeing 
views of the comparatively small mi- 
nority, led by the illustrious handful of 
men who thought “ continentally.” 
The most striking and important con- 
tribution made by Mr. Bancroft is in 
the knowledge, which he now gives us 
for the first time, of Washington’s influ- 
ence and position during these trying 
years. Washington’s greatness was ney- 
er more conspicuous than at this time, 
and it has not hitherto been brought 
Hlis let- 
ters in 1781, his circular letter to the 
States, the profound sagacity of his 
views given to Congress in 1783, and 
his exertions in behalf of the constitu- 
tion exhibit him as the greatest states- 


home to us by any historian. 


man of the country at a period when, ac- 
cording to the popular idea, he was re- 
posing in retirement at Mount Vernon, 
in the interval between his career as 
general and as president. Mr. Bancroft 
truly says, “ But for him, the country 
could not have achieved its independ- 
ence ; but for him, it could not have 
formed its union ; and now, but for him, 
it could not have set the federal govern- 
ment in successful motion.” 
Washington gave character and 
weiglit to the movement for union, his 
influence was essential and decisive, and 
Mr. Bancroft does him full justice. But 
o the man who gave force and mo- 
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mentum to the movement, and whose 
brilliant intellect and fiery energy drove 
it forward from one point to another, 
Mr. Bancroft does no justice at all. If 
we except Washington, the constitution 
owes its existence and its adoption to 
Alexander Hamilton more than to any 
other man. Yet Mr. Bancroft persist- 
ently puts Madison over Hamilton. He 
writes of the Federalist as if it was 
the work of Madison, when it is right- 
ly and indissolubly connected with the 
name of Hamilton. He passes these re- 
markable essays over rather hurriedly, 
doing what he can to diminish Hamil- 
ton’s share, in the very teeth of the facts 
which he honestly states himself. He 
deals very briefly with the New York 
convention, where Hamilton won one of 
the most extraordinary victories in the 
history of oratory and debate. <A per- 
son who read only what Mr. Bancroft 
has to say on this subject would suppose 
that Hamilton did little more than half 
a dozen others, and would wonder great- 
ly why the citizens of New York called 
the federal ship in their procession the 
Hamilton. We are far from underrat- 
ing Madison’s services, which were very 
great, or his knowledge, his exertions, 
and his speeches. He was next to Ham- 
ilton at this time, but was inferior to him 
because he was an inferior man, both 
in mind and force of will and character. 
In the case of Jefferson Mr. Bancroft 
runs into an opposite fault. Jefferson’s 
services to the cause of the constitution 
were so trifling that they are hardly 
worth mentioning. Yet the vague gen- 
eralities that he uttered before he went 
to France are given at great length, as 
well as extracts from his letters from 
Paris, which were chiefly devoted to find- 
ing fault with the constitution, which for 
the next twelve years he did his best to 
cripple. In the same manner, a space 
altogether disproportionate to her im- 
portance, although she was undoubtedly 
the leading State, is given to Virginia. 
All these faults of proportion —and 
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they are quite marked — are due to the 
fact that Mr. Bancroft is, after all, in a 
certain sense, the contemporary of these 
men, and has not and cannot be expect- 
ed to free himself wholly from the prej- 
udices of Jeffersonian republicanism. 

The volumes, tracing as they do a his- 
tory of opinion, are full of sketches of 
men who have been, but should not be, 
forgotten, and present much new matter 
in regard to them. This is especially 
true of George Mason, who exhibited a 
foresight — shown here by extracts from 
letters never before printed — which is 
absolutely startling in keenness and 
depth. 

We have noted only two errors worth 
referring to here. By trusting too com- 
pletely to Madison’s account of the de- 
bate in the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, Mr. Bancroft has been led into the 
mistake of saying, vol. i. p. 104, that 
Hamilton “ alone, although for very dif- 
ferent reasons,” voted with the Rhode 


Island delegates against the impost. 
This is Madison’s statement, but the 
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journals show that Stephen Higginson, 
of Massachusetts, also voted with the 
Rhode Islanders, influenced probably by 
the same motives as Hamilton. ‘The 
Langdon mentioned on page 277, vol. 
ii., was not Woodbury, as Mr. Bancroft 
gives it, but Samuel Langdon. Samuel 
Langdon, who was a native of Massa- 
chuseits, was the president of Harvard 
College, minister at Hampton Falls, and 
the man who took a leading part in the 
New Hampshire convention as described 
by Mr. Bancroft. 

The debt of American history and of 
the American people to Mr. Bancroft is 
already large, and these two important 
volumes add very greatly to it. They 
are fully worthy of their predecessors, 
and, written as they are with undimin- 
ished powers by a man who began life 
with the century, we may reasonably 
hope that others are still to come, and 
that the same untiring and wide re- 
search and complete devotion to the sub- 
ject may be exercised on the history of 
the United States uuder the constitution. 





MR. WHEELER'S 


In the republic of letters there are 
books which perform all the functions 
of servants and valets. ‘True equality 
in books, as in men, is not inconsistent 
with distinctions of rank and service ; 
and as there are good servants and poor 
servants, as well as gentlemen and par- 
venus, sO, in the order of servant-books, 
there are some which receive respect 
for their honesty and thoroughness, as 
there are others which constantly offend 
by the carelessness and indifference aud 
poor training which they display. 

It happens that literature brings credit 
to its professors, and thus there are al- 
ways persous who are diffident of their 
ability to make a position for themselves 
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in original work, yet think to become 
recognized in literature by making an 
index, or editing a classic, or compiling 
a volume of poems, or arranging a con- 
cordauce, a bibliography, a hand-book, a 
catalogue, or a dictionary. They may 
not aspire to make books which shall be 
leaders in society, but books which shall 
be servants or valets. ‘They are apt to 
think lightly of the work they under- 
take, and to assume that inferior mental 
qualities go into the composition of a 
servant book. 

To all such we commend a faithful 
study of the late Mr. W. A. Wheeler’s 
work. Mr. Wheeler himself wrote lit- 
tle. He was an industrious literary 
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workman and collector; he produced a 
series of books which suppose literature 
as servants suppose masters, and the 
thoroughness and conscieutiousness with 
which he performed his self-imposed 
task are qualities which deserve a hearty 
recognition. He never made the mis- 
take of undervaluing the work which he 
undertook ; he respected it and himself. 

As long ago as 1865 he prepared 
a book, his Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction,! which is issued from 
time to time in new editions, and has 
never been superseded. The book is 
well known as a directory, which shows 
the street and number of the famous 
men, women, and children who live in 
the city of fiction, and its service in this 
way is very great. A biographical dic- 
tionary contains the names of people 
not half so important as many in the 
same ranks of life in books. The facts 
in the life of some sea-captain who has 
been pressed in the hortus siceus of a 
biographical dictionary are of less con- 
cern than information respecting the un- 
dying Cap’n Cuttle, but the prejudice of 
Dr. Dryasdust prevents him from doing 
what Mr. Wheeler has done. 

One of the hardest problems which a 
dictionary-maker has to encounter is to 
know where to draw the line, and in the 
logic of his calling he is inevitably 
driven to make a series of dictionaries, 
each of which serves as a complement 
to its neighbor. In the preface to his 
Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fic- 
tion, Mr. Wheeler wrote, * The author 
has been urged to extend his plan so 
as to include the titles of famous po- 
ems, essays, novels, and other literary 
works, and the names of celebrated stat- 
ues, painti:gs, palaces, country - seats, 
churches, ships, streets, clubs, and the 


1 An Explanatory and Pronouncing Dictionary 
of the Noted Names of Fiction. licluding also 
Familiar Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on kim- 
inent Men, and Analogous Popular Appellations 
often referred to in Literature and Conversation. 
By Wiviiam A. WHEELER. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1882. 
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like; inasmuch as such names are of 
very common occurrence in books and 
newspapers, and for the most part are 
not alphabetically entered and explained 
in encyclopedias, dictionaries, or gaz- 
etteers. That a dictionary which should 
furnish succinct information upon such 
matters would supply a want which is 
daily felt by readers of every class is 
not to be doubted ; but it should consti- 
tute an independent work. A manual 
of this description the author has for 
some time had in preparation; and he 
hopes to publish it, at no distant day, as 
a companion to the present volume.” 
Mr. Wheeler died in 1874, leaving this 
task well advanced, but not completed. 
His nephew, Mr. Charles G. Wheeler, 
undertook the final preparation, and the 
result appears in two different books, — 
such is the tendency of dictionaries to 
subdivide themselves, — recently pub- 
lished. Who Wrote It ?? has the pref- 
ace which the original compiler had pre- 
pared and printed, when death inter- 
rupted a task the limits of which ap- 
peared then to be clearly marked in his 
mind. ‘The design of the work, as there- 
in explained, was “ to furnish a handy 
book for ascertaining 
authorship of famous 


or verifying the 
poems, plays, es- 
says, novels, romances, philosophical and 
literary treatises, and the like, so far 
as they bear a specific and distinctive 
title.” The design is well carried out. 
It would have been possible to expand 
the sepurate articles, but the brevity 
and conciseness of the work, while pre- 
cluding much that would have been in- 
teresting and valuable, increase the util- 
ity of the book as a clew to literature, 
since it is possible thus to enter, more 
names in the same compass. Such a 
book, like an anthology, will never 


2 Who Wrote It? An Index to the Authorship 
of the more Noted Works in Ancient and Modern 
Literature. By Witutam A. WHEELER. Edited 
by CHARLES G. WHEELER. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1882. 
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wholly satisfy any one, since every per- 
son has a different gauge for the reputa- 
tion of authors and books ; but the omis- 
sions which occur to us are not many, 
and we are thankful for the insertion of 
titles which personally we might have 
thought too obscure to come under the 
head of famous. 

To instance some cases which we 
failed to find in a rapid survey, there 
is no mention of Burnand’s Happy 
Thoughts series, a title which has be- 
come somewhat proverbial; Whittier’s 
Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal 
does not appear, nor its more famous 
prototype, Lady Willoughby’s Diary ; 
we should have looked for Hans Ander- 
sen’s celebrated Ugly Duckling, and 
possibly his enigmatical O. T.; neither 
is Lamb’s Mr. H. mentioned, which this 
last suggests to us; the Widow Bedott 
Papers do not appear, nor Cozzens’s 
Sparrowgrass Papers; Alphonse Karr’s 
Journey Round my Garden is not given, 
though it falls short only of its pro- 
totype in popularity; Annie Laurie is 
omitted, an songs no better known are 
given; nothing is said of the Forged 
Decretals, though it may be thought not 
to come within the compass of the book ; 
Lyra Germanica and Hymns of the 
Ages occur to us as having equal claims 
with Lyra Innocentium. Every one 
may annotate his copy, if he chooses, 
but he will find that his task is after all 
that of the gleaner; Mr. Wheeler has 
already been over the field pretty care- 
fully. 

The other and more considerable 
work which grew out of Mr. Wheeler’s 
original task is one in which Mr. Charles 

1 Familiar Allusions. A Handbook of Miscel- 
laneous Information, including the Names of Cele- 
brated Statues, Paiutings, Pa aces, Country-Seats, 
Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural 
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Wheeler’s hand appears to have had the 
larger part. Familiar Allusions! is an 
expression which permits a wide range 
of illustration, and the full title of the 
work easily tapers off into the unmapped 
country of the “and so forth.” The 
task of selection must have been a diffi- 
cult one, and here, as in the former case, 
one may be individually surprised at the 
absence of what is familiar to him, and 
at the introduction of what seems to 
him unfamiliar, while he remains rep- 
resentatively satisfied that the great 
field of miscellaneous information has 
been tolerably well explored. Our 
chief criticism would be on the title, 
which seems to comprehend more than 
it really does. Thus, the first entry in 
the book, Aaron’s Tomb, at once sug- 
gests Aaron’s Serpent, which is not in- 
cluded, and a large body of phrases, 
which one would naturally classify as 
familiar allusions, do not appear, because 
not distinctly connected with concrete 
objects. Ilowever, once it is under- 
stood what is meant by Familiar Allu- 
sions, one may apply to the book with 
confidence for the answer to his ques- 
tions. ‘The value of such a work is 
best tested by use; the use will quickly 
come at the hands of readers who have 
not yet attained the point of universal 
knowledge. ‘The series, in short, may 
stand upon one’s nearest shelf, and serve 
the purpose of foot-notes to a large li- 
brary. There are other opportunities 
for those who would furnish literature 
with useful servant-books; it will be 
well if such literary workmen show 
themselves as thorough and faithful as 
Messrs. Wheeler. 

Curiosities, and the like. Begun (but left unfin- 
ished) by Wittiam A. WikeLer. Completed 


and edited by CuArLes G. WHEELER. Boston: 
James RK. Osgoud & Co. 1832. 
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Ir has recently become the fashion 
— for there are fashions in literature as 
in other things — to speak slightingly 
of Leigh Hunt as a poet. For exam- 
ple, the author of The Victorian Poets, 
a critic of unusual discrimination and 
appreciation, appears to regard him as a 
sort of trumpeter to Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Keats. ‘To be sure, Hunt was not 
a Keats, nor a Shelley, nor a Coleridge, 
but he had sufficient individuality to be 
a Hunt. He was a delightful essayist, — 
quite unsurpassed, indeed, in his blithe 
way,—and as a poet he deserves to rank 
very high among the minor singers of 
his time. I should place him far above 
Barry Cornwall, who has not half the 
freshness, variety, and originality of 
Hunt. I instance Barry Cornwall be- 
cause it has become the fashion, since 
his death, to praise him unduly. Barry 
Cornwall has always struck me as in- 
sufferably artificial, especially in his 
dramatic sketches. His verses in this 
kind are for the most part Elizabethan 
echoes. Of course a dramatist may find 
it to his profit to go out of his own age 
and atmosphere for inspiration; but he 
must be a dramatist to do it successfully. 
Barry Cornwall fell far short of filling 
the réle; he got no further than the 
writing of brief, disconnected scenes and 
scraps of soliloquies, and never, I be- 
lieve, produced a complete drama. If 
he did, it died. His chief claim to rec- 
ognition and remembrance lies in his 
lyrics ; perhaps I should say in ten or 
twenty of his lyrics, for oblivion yawns 
for the rest. In these, as in his dra- 
matic studies, his attitude is nearly al- 
ways affected. He studiously strives to 
reproduce iu form and spirit the unpre- 
meditated warblings of the early poets. 
Being a Londoner, he naturally sings 
much of rural English life, but his Eng- 
laud is the England of two or three 
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centuries ago. He has a great deal to 
say about the “falcon,” but the poor 
bird has always the air of beating its 
wings against the bookcases of a well- 
furnished library. This well-furnished 
library was— if I may be allowed to 
use a mixed image — the rock on which 
Barry Cornwall split. Le did not look 
into his own heart, and write: he looked 
into his books. An author, I repeat, 
need not confine himself to his individ- 
ual experiences ; the world is all before 
him where to choose; but there are 
subjects which he had better not handle 
unless he have some personal knowledge 
of them. The sea is one of these. The 
man who sang, 
“The sea, the sea, the open sea, 
The fair, the fresh, the ever free ’’ 
(a couplet which Gifted Hopkins might 
have penned), should never have per- 
mitted himself to sing about the ocean. 
His poem —and it is one of Barry 
Cornwall's most popular lyrics — has 
neither savor nor salt. When I first 
read it, years ago, in mid-Atlantic, I won- 
dered if the author had ever laid eyes on 
any piece of blue water wider than the 
Thames at Greenwich (Grennidge is 
what the purists over there call it) ; and 
the other day, in ranning through Barry 
Cornwall’s Life and Letters, I was not 
so much surprised as amused to learn 
that he was never two miles from land 
in the whole course of his existence. 
Imagine Byron or Shelley, who knew 
the ocean in all its moods, piping such 
thin feebleness as 
*< The fair, the fresh, the ever free’’! 

It required a man whose acquaintance 
with the sea was limited to a view of 
it from an upper window to do that. 
In brief, Barry Cornwall very seldom 
sounds a natural note, but when he does 
it is extremely sweet. ‘That little bal- 
lad beginning, 
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‘Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream,” 

was written in one of his rare moments. 
Leigh Hunt, though not lacking in man- 
nerisms, was rich in the inspiration that 
came but rarely to his friend. Hunt's 
verse is full of natural felicities. He 
was a scholar, also, but, unlike Barry 
Cornwall, he generally knew how to 
mint his gathered gold, and to stamp 
it with his own charming personality. 
In Ilero and Leander there is one line 
which, to my thinking, is worth any 
fifty stanzas that Barry Cornwall ever 
wrote :— 

“So might they now have lived, and so have died; 

The story’s heart, to me, still beats against its 

side.”’ 

—It is doubtful whether man to-day 
gives expression to his emotions with 
the same unrestraint which character- 
ized him in the childhood of the race. 
The ages have taught him self-repres- 
sion and concealment, thereby enhancing 
his problematic value in the eye of the 
metaphysician and the casuist. It would 
seem that average man, in ancient times, 
did not think about thinking, did not 
feel about feeling, as we “subjective ” 
moderns have the unhappy gift of do- 
ing. Ancient man, if he thought, acted ; 
if he felt, acted : between the flash and 
the stroke there could be no counting. 
Consider the heroes of the Iliad. We 
are never for a moment in doubt as to 
the motions of their minds, or as to the 
temperature of their feelings. Espe- 
cially notice, they did not shut up their 
griefs and feuds, suffering them to prey 
upon their hearts, but got speedy relief 
through the medium of strong and ex- 
uberant speech. They were remarkably 
prompt and powerful with their tears! 
Patroclus, beseeching Achilles to go to 
the aid of the Greeks, is described as 
pouring forth his tears like * black 
streams from a lofty rock.” Elsewhere 
Achilles mingles his with the salt of 
the sea, as he strolls down the shore, 
wroth for the loss of rosy-cheeked Bri- 
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seis. Chapman, in his Commentarius 
on this passage, reads us a quaintly elo- 
quent vindication of the hero’s lachry- 
mose indulgence. He shows the * fit- 
ness of great men’s tears,” adducing 
sublime instances; and finally asks, 
“ Who ‘can deny that there are tears of 
manliness and magnanimity as well as 
womanish and pusillanimous ?” 

Terrestrial existence is often likened 
to a “ vale of tears.” ‘To our thinking, 
it would be a happier valley if there 
were more tears shed in it; it is arid 
and dusty for the want of a little kindly 
irrigation. How easily and abundantly 
the tears came in our childhood! What 
a sufficient solvent for all our troubles, 
then! They were, perhaps, too lavishly 
poured out, leaving no reserve against a 
parched and evil day. We might have 
kept this comfortable acquaintance with 
tears, had we not, later on, put our- 
selves under discipline, always saying, 
“How now, foolish rheum!” as often 
as the flood-gates gave signs of lifting. 

Three orders of tears may be noted, 
— tears of anger, tears of joy, tears of 
sorrow; and in each the same chemical 
components. The first pertains to chil- 
dren, and to those of a quick, choleric 
temperament. Such tears are geyser- 
jets dashed over volcanic fires, fervent 
extinguishers, and not unaccompanied 
by vapor, smoke, and detonation. Yet 
in the tears of anger there is an uncon- 
scious clemency, since those who weep 
for wrath, in so doing, blunt and dull 
the fine edge of their retaliative pur- 
pose. 

The tears of joy are so rare and 
so imperfectly authenticated that one 
is in doubt how to characterize them. 
Those prompt crystal witnesses, starting 
to the eyes of two friends who have 
met after long absence and estrange- 
ment, are not to be cross-questioned, lest 
they tell more on the side of grievous 
memories, grave errors and losses, than 
they prove for present joy. If there 
are any tears of unmingled joy, they be 
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long to exceptionally sweet and buoyant 
natures, and to these only within the 
April bound of youth. 
‘Some smiling words at last she spake, 
Then down the tears dropped, unconfined; 
Such sun and shower conspired to make 
A rainbow in my mind.”’ 


Tt has passed into half-proverbial ac- 
ceptation that the heart of sorrow breaks 
unless the tears can be started. “She 
must weep or she will die,” the attend- 
ants are made to say, in that song of 
Tennyson's where the slain chieftain is 
brought home to his wife. Wise is the 
spiritual physician, who, in treating grief, 
prescribes tears. The remedy is a nat- 
ural and beneficent one, as magical in 
its effect as laughter itself. There is an 
antiseptic in the salt of tears. Plentiful 
vitality and warmth are indicated in the 
free shedding of tears. It is well known 
that the dying do not weep. 

I meet those who, I know, ean ill af- 
ford the “luxury of tears.” They are 
like those who work far into the night 
upon a costly and delicate fabric, which 
the least tear stain would injure. They 
dare not unbend from the austere, pa- 
tient, or stolid habit they ordinarily 
maintain, lest mischief should enter 
through relaxation. ‘They have an old 
standing account with Grief, but can 
never find time for the reckoning. I 
once heard one of these pathetic econ- 
omists declare that the first thing she 
meant to do, on reaching heaven, was to 
“sit down and have a good cry”! 

— There is an obscure classic fable 
concerning a great rock, or stone, which 
one might lift with his little finger, but 
which he could not move at all if he 
made the mistake of exerting his whole 
strength upon it. The application is ob- 
vious enough Such stones lie about in 
every man’s field, but the secret of how 
their vis inerti@ may be overcome seems 
to ke lodged with but few. The would- 


be movers tug and push and pry, but gain 
no purchase, move nothing. After a 
while, they let go the enterprise, and sit 
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down, spent and breathless. Then, if I 
might, I would go to them, and tell them 
what I have heard about the motive 
power residing in the little finger. It 
would be a thankless task, since they 
would regard my advice either as ill- 
timed pleasantry or as idle quixotism. 
In their defeat, they are comforted by 
the reflection that they put their * whole 
heart and soul” into the undertaking. 
It is for this that I quarrel with them, 
considering it a mistake to waste so much 
good strength where only the minimum 
was required. “ Life is serious.” Grant- 
ed. It is even too serious to take seri- 
ously all that is in it. If one would 
have his way, it would be wisdom in 
him not to be too strenuous, but to pro- 
ceed with all softness and smoothness 
and légéreté. The contrariousness that 
resides in mortal affairs is roused to 
resistance by the siege of the violent. 
Light-heartedness aud (in the best 
sense) light-mindedness go with the 
winner. Fame, for example, 

‘* Makes surrender to some thoughtless boy, 

A:d dotes the more upon a heart at ease.”’ 
It would seem that all the immortals 
whose favor we entreat are of this tem 
per, all doting upon a “heart at ease.” 
Our best work is not done when we un 
dertake it with a too burdensome sense 
of its gravity and importance. The 
workman, if indeed greater than his 
work (as the ancient poet pronounced 
him), can afford to look down upon it, 
treating it with an easy familiarity. 
Why tug and push at the stone, when 
the little finger is a sufficient lever ? 

— Among the reforms, small and 
great, for which there is a crying need, 
one is in the department of book illus- 
tration. Publishers seem to have proved 
by experiment that a majority of read- 
ers prefer bad illustrations to none at 
all, and this fact reasonably explains our 
being continually called upon to con- 
front hideous and uncouth, or lackadai- 
sical and inane, as the case may be, rep- 
resentatious of our favorite heroes and 
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heroines, who have impressed themselves 
upon our mind’s eye with all the charm- 
ing graces of person and surroundings 
ascribed to them by the author. But is 
it reasonable to expect an unoffending 
public to put up with such illustrations 
as make it perfectly evident that the 
“artist”? has not taken the trouble to 
read the text of the book he illustrates ? 

In the American reprint of George 
Eliot’s works — which as to typography 
and general excellence compares favor- 
ably with Blackwooi’s edition, sold at 
about three times the price — the illus- 
trations are so perversely inappropriate 
as to be a positive annoyance. Glaring 
contradictions to the text occur in al- 
most every picture contained in the two 
illustrated works of this edition which 
we have seen, but, in order to be brief, 
we will cite the errors noted in one only, 
Felix Holt. 

The entire narrative covers a space of 
less than one year, and yet in the first 
picture of Harold Transome we see a 
slight, smooth-faced stripling of perhaps 
nineteen years, and in the last a stout, 
bewhiskered man of middle age. 

Esther’s appearance and toilet, which 
happen to be described with great detail, 
are as totally misrepresented. Instead 
of the “crown of plaits-” surmounting 
her curls, we have a wretched little 
screwed twist at the back of her head, 
such as the sweet and graceful Esther 
would not have tolerated for an instant. 

But the crowning outrage is the por- 
trayal of Felix himself. As a study 
for an esthetic poet, he would not be 
very bad, especially in the picture which 
shows him leading the mob at Treby 
Manor, where “a lank, limp lily, with 
dank leaves dangling and flower-flap 
chilly ” 
with his face and figure than the drawn 
sword in his hand. All the pictures of 
him are very irritating, but there is a 
climax to every enormity in the fact 
that Felix is represented, in each in- 
stance, with a carefully tied aud emi- 


would seem far more in keeping 
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nently conventional cravat! The rest 
might have been borne, but this was a 
little too trying; and hence this pro- 
test ! 

— There is certainly such a thing as 
intellectual morale, and it may be almost 
as plainly recognized as the morale of 
character, to which, in a sort, it corre- 
sponds. We cannot help noting, in our 
friends and acquaintance, the presence 
or absence of this thing that I call 
intellectual morale, by which I mean 
the ability to keep up the mind’s tone 
under adverse circumstances; to keep 
alive its interest in intellectual concerns, 
when there is little or no external stim- 
ulus to so doing. ‘To maintain this men- 
tal activity and interest under unfavor- 
able conditions implies either a strong 
native bent toward intellectual matters, 
or else a force of mental character which 
wages a successful struggle against the 
temptation to listless indifference and 
inertia. ‘That the mind should feel 
alert and active when it finds itself in 
a bracing atmosphere, in contact with 
other minds which are lively and busied 
with intellectual affairs, is only natural ; 
but let the case be reversed, and the peo- 
ple about us be such as care nothing for 
the higher interests of the mind, and 
then comes the danger of gradual sink- 
ing into a state of mental torpor. And 
we might as well be without a mind as 
have one that has gotten into this drow- 
sy habit. There are men like that Eng- 
lish army officer I have read of, who, 
condemned to live for years outside of 
civilized society, never failed to change 
his undress for a full evening costume 
every time that he sat down to dine. 
More commonly, the mau who for any 
reason is forced to live as a social her- 
mit easily drops the habits of refined so- 
ciety, and acquires a sloveuliness of dress 
and manner. And in the same way the 
intellectual solitary, whom circumstances 
keep at a distance from the world’s 
thought-exchanges, too often lapses into 
a demoralized condition: if the solitary 
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be a woman, she learns to content herself 
with a novel ; if aman, with the newspa- 
per. Not to be dependent on others, — 
that is strength, intellectual and moral. 
The man who educates himself in sur- 
roundings where ten other men would 
never get an education has intellectual 
morale. One of the most painful things 
we can see is the gradual loss of tone in 
an intellect once energetic and fruitful, 
which has fallen from its high estate 
not through any real decay of power, 
nor because debility has been brought 
upon it by external causes. Debarred 
from intercourse with congenial minds, 
and from that friction which keeps the 
mental faculty brightly polished and 
ready for use, the man’s mind has re- 
laxed its exertions, and sunk into a leth- 
argy of self-indulgent idleness, until it 
has become an effort to think consec- 
utively, or even to follow the thoughts 
of others. It is hard, if not impossible, 
to wear the miud out; it is very easy to 
let it rust out. It is with our mental 
faculties as with our muscles: if they 
are not used they soon grow weak and 
flabby, unable to grasp and hold things 
firmly. 

Marriage has undoubtedly much to do 
with the raising or the lowering of the 
intellectual tone; the influence, direct 
or indirect, of a mind of small culture 
and trivial tastes upon a higher intellect 
is, unfortunately, apt to be as great as, 
or greater than, the influence of the lat- 
ter on the former. 

— I fear Mr. Fiske favors too greatly 
the Scotch school of g'acialists, in his 
recent article on the Arrival of Man in 
Europe, when he states so confidently 
that Mr. Croll has proved his astronom- 
ical theory of glacial climates; and in 
this there is something unsatisfactory to 
those readers who are too busy with 
their own affairs to attempt any per- 
sonal study of original investigations, 
yet have a liking for popular science, 
and want some oue else to harvest and 
thrash and wiunow the abundant growths 
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of the scientific field for them. Mr. 
Croll’s theory has not met with so 
much acceptance as is often supposed, 
and it is very hazardous to say that the 
“primary cause of glaciation of the 
Northern hemisphere was a change in 
the shape of the earth's orbit.” There 
are three points to which prominence is 
given, which may be here referred to: 
It is claimed, first, that the cold of an 
aphelion, eccentric winter would provide 
enough snow to last over the next sum- 
mer. A heavy snow at one place means 
a plentiful supply of moisture from a cor- 
respondingly heavy evaporation some- 
where else; cold alone is powerless, as 
is shown by the Siberian and British 
American winters; and Mr. Croll has 
not proved that the abundant supply of 
moisture was provided in his cold aphe- 
lion winters. Indeed, general cold is 
not the most characteristic element of 
a glacial climate. What is needed is 
warmth and evaporation at one place, 
with cold and condensation not far 
away; and these conditions are most 
naturally obtained by increased heat 
from the sun, and increased altitude 
of the land to be glaciated. Second, 
that the heat of the perihelion sum- 
mers would not be effective, because it 
would be rendered latent in melting the 
snows of the cold winters. But this 
works almost equally well the other 
way: just as much heat as is hidden 
and lost to the summer must have been 
given out by condensation, aud so gained 
to the preceding winter. (I say almost 
equally well, because the winter heat is 
not given out quite as effectively as the 
summer heat is hidden.) Third, that 
the greater extremes of temperature be- 
tween the equator and pole in the north- 
ern than in the southern hemispheres 
would strengthen the northeast and 
weaken the southeast trades; and con- 
sequently the Atlantic equatorial cur- 
rent would be driven to the south of 
Cape San Roque, and the North Atlan- 
tic aud North Frigid zone thus lose 
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a great amount of heat. If this were 
true, it might be added that they would 
lose equally in rain and snow fall, but 
it is not true. The line of equatorial 
calms along which the trades meet and 
rise — Croll’s median line — is the ther- 
mometric equator; and at present this 
line is north of the geographic equator ; 
not because the southern hemisphere 
has its winter in aphelion, but because 
of the excess of land over water in the 
northern hemisphere. It is almost cer- 
tain that it had the same position during 
the glacial period. 

There is as yet no general agreement 
among physicists and geologists as to 
the cause and conditions of the glacial 
period. ‘There are still too many un- 
kuown factors in the problem; and un- 
til these are found, and some general 
consent on a common explanation is 
reached, we cannot state positively that 
the true inwardness of this remarkable 
phase of the earth’s history is found. 
The reading public will fairly grow skep- 
tical if our sure causes are changed too 
often; the investigators must not cry 
proof till the proof is found. It was 
just this rash cry of proof, proof, when 
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there was no proof, that brought discredit 
on the geologists of the last century, and 
caused them to say, Let us cease dis- 
coursing about the earth till we know 
more about it; let us give up geology 
for geognosy. 

— The following exquisite sonnet, 
now for the first time in print, was ad- 
dressed to Philip Bourke Marston by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in answer to a 
poetical protest on the part of Marston 
that Rossetti should neglect poetry for 
painting. The third line of the open- 
ing quatrain has reference to the touch- 
ing fact that the younger poet is blind: 
Sweet poet, thou of whom these years that roll 

Must oue day, yet, the burdened birthright 

learn, 

And by the darkness of thine eyes discern 
How piercing was the sight within thy soul, 
Gifted, apart, thou goest to the great goal, 

A cloud-bound, radiant spirit, strong to earn, 

Light-reft, that prize for which fond myriads 

yearn 


Vainly, light-blest, — the seer’s aureole. 


And doth thine ear, divinely dowered to catch 
All spheral sounds, in thy song blent so well, 
Still hearken for my voice’s slumbering spell 

With wistful love ? Ah! let the Muse now snatch 

My wreath for thy young brows, and bend to 

watch 
Thy veiled, transfiguring sense’s miracle. 
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History and Biography. America and France, 
by Lewis Rosenthal (Holt), has for its sub-title 
The Influence of the United States on France in 
the XVII[Ith Century, and is a painstaking col- 
lection of the poli'ical, social, and personal influ- 
ence by which this country affected France during 
the transition period of her history. The modesty 
of Mr. Rosenthal’s study is an agreeable quality, 
and he has surrounded his pages with a very full 
cordon of foot-note authorities. He has had the 
good fortune to choose a fresh topic and to treat it 
with judgment. — Victor Emmanuel, by Edward 
Dicey (Putnams), is the latest volume in the New 
Plutarch Series, a title somewhat arrogant, if not 
unmeaning. But Mr. Dicey’s treatment, if not 
marked by a biographer’s genius, is fair, temper- 
ate, and likely to commend itself to most readers 
of history. His tone toward Mazzini and Gari- 
Laldi shows hii to have little of the idealist in his 


make. — The Red Man and the White Man in 
North America, from its Discovery to the Present 
Time, is the title of a thorough and patient work 
by Dr. George E. Ellis (Little, Brown & Co.), 
which is likely to remain long the authority on 
the subject of which it treats. — In the American 
Actor Series (Osgood), the latest volume is on 
Mrs. Duff, by Joseph N. Ireland. Mrs. Duff was 
a sister of Moore’s Bessy, and was pronounced by 
various persons, most of them now dead, to have 
been a great actress. The greater part of the book 
is a mere gallop after her performances, the author 
hunting her down day after day, and recording Ler 
engagements. There is a singular account of her 
marriages also, but the book scarcely succeeds in 
awaking enthusiasm.— The Prophets of Israel, 
and their Place in History to the Close of the Eighth 
Century B. C., is the title of a volume which con- 
tains eisht lectures by the now famous W. Robert- 
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son Smith. (Appletons.) The lectures were deliv- 
ered while the case was pending, which finally 
went against the lecturer, and they doubtless 
served to affect popular judgment at the time. 
They are deliberate essays in hi-torical criticism, 
and as such are fuller in than Maurice's 
Prophets and Kings, though conceived somewhat 
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in the same spirit. — Reminiscences, chiefly of 
Oriel College and the Oxford Movement, by the 
Rev. T. Mozley, in two volumes (Houghton. Mifflin 
& Co.), will be found an interesting addition to 
our personal knowledge of the most striking move- 
ment in English religious thought and society 
since the time of the Wesleys. — In the Epochs of 
fodern History (Scribners), The Epoch of Mod- 
ern Reform, 1830-1850. has been treated by the 
versatile Justin McCarthy, who always writes as 
if he knew all about his subject. — The Boundary 
Disputes of Connecticut, by Clarence Winthrop 
Bowen (Osgood), is a historical essay, liberally 
illustrated by maps and a portrait, and divided, 
for the author's pleasure in making a serious book, 
into parts and chapters. The reader is provided 
with all necessary material, apparently, for defend- 
ing himself against the author, if he be in a con- 
troversial mood. — Carlvle’s Reminiscences of my 
Irish Journey in 1849, with its memorandum style, 
has been published by the Harpers in the Frank- 
lin Square Library, and in a thin volume of large 
type. — Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, a Medley 
in Prose and Verse (George W. Harlan & Co., New 
York), is the title which Mr. R. I. Stoddard gives 
to his contribution to the Longfellow literature. 
That he should write hastily for the Tribune upon 
the death of Mr. Longfellow may easily be re- 
ferred to the exigencies of the hour; that a pub- 
lisher should wish to make a book on Longfellow 
with Mr. Stoddard’s name on the title-page can 
be explained; but what necessity was there for a 
poet of Mr. Stoddard’s aims and place to set this 
half-cooked hash before the public ?— In the Men 
of Letters Series, Mr. A. W. Ward has taken 
Dickens. (Harpers.) We are almost ready to pro- 
test against this early condensation of Dickens, 
and it can hardly be said that Mr. Ward, fair 
critic as he is, has given the essentials of his sub- 
ject. Under the circumstances we cannot greatly 
complain, and the book may be taken as an hon- 
est and discriminating one by a warm lover of the 
novelist. — In the series of American Men of Let- 
ters (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), the latest volume 
is Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s Thoreau. At last we have 
the material from which to form a notion of the 
strange personality which has so piqued curiosity. 
Thoreau’s books have disclosed something of the 
man, but the biographical details which Mr. San- 
born has collected in his interesting volume were 
needed to enable one to get an external view; the 
subjective portrait of Thoreau to which we have 
been accustomed can now be compared more close- 
ly with the actual original. —In Pen Pictures of 
Modern Authors (Putnams), Mr. William Shep- 
ard’s part has been that of a compiler, who has 
gone to the nearest sources for information regard- 
ing the writers who are most on the tongues of 
men. The book is scarcely more than a serap- 
book, and does not even show industry. One 
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could help himself to the material used in an ex- 
ceedingly small library. — In Impostors and Ad- 
venturers (Soule & Bugbee), Mr. H. W. Fuller, a 
Boston lawyer, has given some clever sketches of 
distinguished French rogues, the material for 
which was extracted from the Causes Célébres. A 
French trial is generally dramatic, it is seldom 
dull, and a French adventurer is never tiresome. 
If he chance to be Parisian he even wears his in- 
iquity with a grace. 
teresting. 


Mr. Fuller’s book is very in- 
Arnauld du Tilh and Cartouche are, 
as Mr. Carlyle might say, gentlemen of whom the 
world can never hear enough. 

Fiction. The Stolen White Elephant, etc., by 
Mark Twain (Osgood), contains a score of sketches, 
stories, and papers, most of which have delighted 
the readers of The Atlantic; but one does not ex- 
haust the entertainment by a single reading, al- 
though the more extravagant ones, like the first, 
may sometimes be left longer without a second 
reading. — Gwpsie, by Minnie E. Kenney (Put- 
nams), is the wame of a girl, and not of a horse, 
and she is the heroine of a silly story which she 
professes to tell in her own person. — An English 
** Daisy Miller,” by Virginia W. Johnson (Estes 
& Lauriat), is a feeble tribute to Mr. James’s pow- 
er. It is an inelegant vou’re another retort. — An- 
other Roe. There was A. 8. Roe, and there is E. 
P. Roe, and there may be Richard Roe, and now 
comes E. R. Roe, with his story Brought to Bay, 
(Estes & Lauriat), the scene of which is laid on the 
Mississippi early in the century. It is a somewhat 
angular story, with a formal mystery, and a gener- 
ally old-fashioned air about it, as if it had lain in 
manuscript half a century before publication. — 
The last of the second series of No Name novels is 
Aschenbroedel. (Roberts. ) It is hardly worth while 
to guess the author’s name; the book has the air of 
a ninety-five cent store, exasperating in its virtu- 
ous cheapness. — Yesterday is the title of the latest 
of the Leisure Hour Series (Holt), and like one of 
its predecessors, Democracy, departs from the cus- 
tom of the series in being of American origin. We 
venture to guess that, for all the wickedness, a 
woman’s hand wrote it. There is an awkward- 
ness in the devil-may-care air of the book. — The 
Desmond Hundred is a volume in the Round Rob- 
in Series (Osgocd), which shows the American 
variety of the English clerical novel. The clergy- 
man is of the same noble type of ritualistic man- 
hood. — A Paladin of Finance, by Edward Jenkins 
(Osgood), bears on its title-page the words Con- 
temporary Manners, and in this author’s glittering 
way may represent his idea of one phase of con- 
temporary life, —that which makes the Bourse the 
central temple of humanity. Mr. Jenkins always 
seems to us like a man smiling brilliantly with 
his false teeth. — Off the Rocks, by Toler King 
(Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chicago), is a novel 
of English life and society, which reads as if writ- 
ten by an American.—In Harper's Franklin 
Square Library, recent numbers are Our Set, a 
collection of a baker’s dozen of stories, by Annie 
Thomas; Amabel, or Amor Omnia Vincit, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer; Geraldine and her 
Suitors, by M. C. M. Simpson. — A Mere Caprice, 
by Mary Healy (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chica 
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go), is the title of a story which traces the caprice 
of a Russian baroness in adopting a foundling to 
the disastrous conclusion of the foundling's life. 
There is painstaking in the story, which may be 
called an American one on the European plan. — 
Tania’s Peril is one of Henri Gréville’s novels, 
and like others by this author has its scene laid 
in Russia; it has also her rapid style and her high 
principle. If we must whirl along the edge of the 
abyss, it is at least a satisfaction to be finally driv- 
en along asolid road. — A Sane Lunatic, by Clara 
Louise Burnham (Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chi- 
cago), is a lively novel, with a fictitious plot and 
fictitious personages, who indulge in fictitious con- 
versation. —In the valuable series of Bjornson’s 
works, publishing by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the 
latest volume is The Bridal March and other Sto- 
ries, nine in all, one of them being that master- 
piece of condensed fiction, The Father. The four 
illustrations by Tidemand add to the interest of 
the work. But Tidemand is mannered where 
Bjornson has the highest art of naturalness. No 
one should miss this book who is susceptible to 
the movements of a fine, wild-flower genius. 

Science. The fortv-first volume of the Inter- 
national Scientific Series is Diseases of Memory, 
an Essay in the Positive Psychology, by Th. Ribot, 
translated from the French by William Hunting- 
ton Smith. (Appletons.) The treatise offers an in- 
vestigation of the phenomena of memory from a 
pathological stand-point. Its value to the student 
and its interest for the general reader lie in its 
liberal collection of cases. — Taxidermy without a 
Teacher, by Walter P. Manton (Lee & Shepard), is 
a revised edition of a little hand-book which pro- 
fesses to give instruction for preparing and pre- 
serving birds, animals, and fishes; it contains also 
a chapter on hunting and the care of one’s self at 
such time, and instructions for preserving eggs 
and making skeletons. It may be commended as 
a good tirst book for boys. — The seventh in the 
useful little series of Guides for Science leaching, 
issued under the auspices of the Boston Society of 
Natural Ilistory (Ginn, Heath & Co.), is Worms 
and Crustacea, by Alpheus Hyatt. The directness 
of the book and its close application to the busi- 
ness in hand render it very serviceable, not to be- 
ginners, but to teachers of beginners. — Geological 
Sketches at Home and Abroad, by Archibald 
Geikie (Macmillan), consists of a collection of four- 
teen papers, which are chiefly records of a gevlo- 
gist’s rambles, illustrated by such slight drawings 
as his note-book would show. The rambles take 
one about Scotland, into the far West of America, 
to Norway, and to Central France; and it is not 
only a geologist, but a bright, entertaining, and 
good-natured traveling companion to whom we 
cheerfully commend the reader. — The Psychol- 
ogy of the Salem Witchcraft of 1692, and its Prac- 
tical Application to our own Time (Putnams), is 
a little volume in which the ready Dr. George M. 
Beard discusses the historical question from a 
psychologist’s point of view, and illustrates it by 
the case of Guiteau. 

Literature and Criticism. Essays at Home 
and Elsewhere is the loose title of a baker’s dozen 
of papers by E. S. Nadal (Macmillan), an Amer- 
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ican who has been for some time domiciled in 
England. The subjects of the essays are about 
equally divided between the two countries, and 
the unity of the book is secured chiefly by the di- 
rect. 1 e of the personal pronoun. It cannot be 
said thal a very positive personality pervades the 
book. It is a thin [ which moves about among 
the topics, so that it never really gets very much 
in the way, nor does it afford a colored medium 
through which one may look. A lightly serious 
strain and a well-bred air make one content to 
read on, and content also to lay aside the unfit- 
ished book. — Demosthenes, by S. H. Butcher (Ap- 
pletons), is a volume in the series of Classical Writ- 
ers, edited by J. R. Green. The plan of the vol- 
ume is to furnisha literary and historical criticism 
of the orator, with so much of general historical 
statement as becomes necessary in accounting for 
the man; the speeches are skeletonized, and the 
reader sets a compact report of a leading mind in 
a great period Mr. Butcher’s learning bas a good 
accompaniment in his power of realizing ancient 
scenes without making drafts upon a pictorial im- 
agination. 

Medicine and Hygiene. Dr. Seth Pancoast, of 
Philadelphia, issues a little volume under the title 
What is Bright’s Disease ?_ Is curability is main- 
tained by the author as against the general judg- 
ment of the profession. We leave him in the 
hands of+his patients and brother doctors. — 
Health Aphorisms is the title of a little volume by 
the well-known surgeon Dr. Frank H. Hamilton 
(Bermingham & Co., New York), in which med- 
ical wisdom and common sense are offered in pel- 
lets which may be taken dry by the patient. Cer- 
tainly if one has swallowed and digested the forty 
pages of Ilealth Aphorisms, he ought to be cured 
of much folly. The book contains also an address 
by Dr. Hamilton on the Struggle for Life against 
civilization, luxury, and wstheticism. 

Language. The interest in correct English 
continues unabated. Errors in the Use of English 
by the late William B. Hodgson, LL. D. (Apple- 
tons), presents a vast collection of criminals among 
English and American authors, with their offenses 
against grammar. We regret that the index does 
not furnish the names of authors cited. It would 
be agreeable to see how our friends fared. A 
survey of this curious book renders one doubtful 
if he ever wrote a piece of correct English, or if 
any one else ever did. — Hints and Helps for 
those who Write, Print, or Read, by Benjamin 
Drew (Lee & Shepard), is a reissue of a sensible 
little book first printed ten years ago, and may be 
commended to tyros in literature. It contains such 
advice as an experienced proof-reader might give 
to a young author. 

Fine Arts. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
edited by L. P. Di Cesnola, with illustrations by 
George Gibson (Appletons), is a quarto of thirty- 
two pages, which serves rather as a souvenir of 
the Museum than asa hand-book. It makes no 


reference to the picture gallery, but gives a run- 
ning sketch of the collections of pottery, sculp- 
ture, and bricabrac. 

Poetry and the Drama. 
about the little volume entitled The Life of a Love 
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in Songs and Sonnets. It is said on the title-page 
to be by N. M. Sedarté; no publisher’s name is 
given, but a flv leaf gives the author’s address as 
P. O. Box 912. New York: the copyright is by 
H. E. Nesmith, Jr., and the Preface, in elaborate 
quaintness of diction and spelling, is by Thomas 
Watson, Gent. Under these several aliases the 
poet sings about eighty Ivrics, divided into sec- 
tions corresponding to the seasons of the year. 
The enigma is carried forward into the poetry, 
where the personality of singer and subject are 
elusive and wayward. As we read we are half in- 
clined to think the riddle worth guessing. Cer- 
tainly there are poetic thoughts to be found by 
searching, and if one had the key to the volume 
he might possibly read with intelligence what 
otherwise is confused and stumbling. It is a cloudy 
sky that overhangs the book, but a star now and 
then shines through. — In the Harbor (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) is the title given to the collection 
of Mr. Longfellow’s scattered poems, which fol- 
lows the latest collection made in his life-time, 
Ultima Thule, and it receives the sub-title thus of 
Ultima Thule, Part II. The preface gives the 
pleasing intelligence that there is yet to come a 
dramatic poem, Michael Angelo. Meanwhile, we 
can think of no volume of Mr. Longfellow’s which 
*carries in it so much of personal association. The 
pen seems to be laid aside once and again, but al- 
ways taken up for one more verse, and the fine 
poem with which the volume concludes was ad- 
mirably chosen as the latest word of this master 
to those who were to come after him. 

Travel. A Summer in the Azores, with a 
Glimpse of Madeira, by C. Alice Baker (Lee & 
Shepard), will give readers some fragmentary 
glimpses of islands which lie just enough on one 
side fo make them unvisited by travelers across 
the Atlantic. Miss Baker's sketches will whet the 
appetite, and they have not spvuiled the subject for 
some traveler with better art.— Charles Water- 
ton’s Wanderings in South Africa has been 
brought out anew by Routledge in one of the three- 
column cheap paper editions which have sudden- 
ly become the rage of publishers. The Rev. J. G. 
Wood furnishes a brief biographical sketch of 
Waterton and an explanatory index. It will be 
pleasant if a new class of readers thus makes Mr. 
Waterton’s acquaintance. — Mr Charles Nordhoff 
bas issued a new edition of his California for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. (Harpers.) The 
first edition was published nine years ago, and 
the author has been obliged almost to rewrite the 
book in order to make it jump with the time. 
That he has done this is in itself a guarantee of 
the faithfulness of the work. His book, when 
originally published, was accepted as a clear re- 
port, and a writer who takes such pains with a 
new edition contirms the confidence of his read- 
ers. This edition gives detailed accounts of the 
culture of the wine and raisin grape, the orange, 
lemon, olive, and other semi-tropical fruits, colony 
settlements and 
book both for travelers and for settlers. — Three 
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in Norway by Two of Them (Porter & Coates) is 
a reprint of an English book of travel, which is 
good-natured and lively, but of no special value 
in a literature which already counts some good 
narratives. — Mr. Drake's The Heart of the White 
Mountains, which appeared as a Christmas book, 
has been reissued by the Harpers in a Tourist’s 
Edition, which means that it has been printed on 
thin paper, the margins cut down, and an ap- 
pendix added giving some convenient facts and 
data for the traveler. It is thus made a little 
more convenient to the hand than the original 
edition, and the tourist is still provided with a 
good deal of sentiment in addition to information. 
Philosophy and Religion. Studies in Science 
and Religion, by G. Frederick Wright (Draper, An- 
dover), is a vigorous examination of some of the 
questions supposed to be at issue between biblical 
theology and science, with a view to establishing 
the ground on which each really proceeds; the 
chapter on some analogies between Calvinism and 
Darwinism is a curious one, but the whole work is 
somewhat fragmentary, and lacking in consecu- 
tive argument, nor is the writer fully equipped for 
his task. A firmer knowledge would assume a 
less dogmatic tone. — The Faiths of the World is 
the title of a volume of a dozen lectures (Serib- 
ners), by different Scottish divines, Principal 
Caird leading off with two on Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. It is an indication of how firm a hold 
upon modern theological thought has been ob- 
tained by the comparatively new subject of ethnic 
religions. — The Order of the Sefences is an essay 
on the philosophical classification and organiza- 
tion of human knowledge, by Charles W. Shields. 
(Seribners.) Professor Shields is not so bold as 
to think he has reached a final system of classifi- 
cation, but he recognizes the importance of a de- 
liberate essay toward this end. The concluding 
sentence partially sums the author’s conception: 
“Bringing all tugether into one view, we may 
picture the tree of knowledge as having its roots 
in logic and mathematics, its trunk ascending 
through the physical and the psychical sciences, 
with their several empirical and metaphysical 
branches, and its flower in philosophy as the 
science of the sciences, while its fruitage would 
appear in their corresponding arts.’? — President 
W. F. Warren, of Boston University, offers a lit- 
tle tract (Ginn, Heath & Co.), in which he pro- 
fesses to have found the true key to ancient cos- 
mology and mythical geography. The key, for 
one thing, interprets the voyage of Oidysseus as 
‘an imaginary circumnavigation of the mythical 
earth in the upper or northern hemisphere, includ- 
ing a trip to the southern or under hemisphere, 
and a visit to the North Pole.’”? — The Science of 
Ethies, by Leslie Stephen (Putnams), is an at- 
tempt to lay down an ethical doctrine in harmony 
with the doctrine of evolution, aud, however 
some may believe that Mr. Stephen has suffered 
his mind to revolve within too narrow bounds of 
time and space, none can fail to perceive the gen- 
tleness of his spirit and the grace of his style. 








